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THERE were under the law, excellent 
'* King, both daily ſacrifices, and free- 

will offerings: the one proceeding upon or- 
dinary obſervance, the other upon a devout 
cheerfulneſs: in like manner there belongeth 
to kings from their ſervants, both tribute of 
duty, and preſents of affection. In the former 
of theſe I hope I ſhall not live to be wanting, 
according to my moſt humble duty, and the 
good pleaſure of your Majeſty's employ- 
ments: for the latter, I thought it more 
reſpeQive to make choice of ſome oblation, 
which might rather refer to the propriety 
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and excellency of your individual perſon, 4 


to the buſineſs of your crown and Nate. 


WHEREFORE repreſenting your Majeſty 
many times unto my mind, and beholding 
you not with the inquiſitive eye of perſump- 
tion, to diſcover that which the ſcripture 


tells me is inſcrutable, but with the obſervant 


eye of duty and admiration: leaving aſide 
the other parts of your virtue and fortune, I 


have been touched, and poſſeſſed with 
an extreme wonder at thoſe your virtues and 


faculties, which the philofophers call intel- 


lectual: the largeneſs of your capacity, the 
faithfulneſs of your memory, the ſwiftnefs 


of your apprehenfion, the penetration of your 


judgment, and the facility and order of your 


elocution: and J have often thought, that 
of all the perſons living that I hve known, 
your Majefty were the beſt inftance'to make 
a man of Plato's opinion, that allknowledge 
is but remembrance, and that the mind of 
man by nature knows all things, and has 

| but 
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but her own native and original notions 
(which by the ſtrangeneſs and darkneſs of 
this tabernacle of the body are ſequeſtered) = 

again revived and reſtored; ſuch a light of 
nature I have obſerved in your majeſty, and 
fuch a readineſs to take flame, and blaze 
from the leaſt occaſion preſented, or the 
leaſt ſpark of another's knowledge deliver- 
ed. And as the Scripture ſays of the wiſeſt 
king, That his heart was as the ſands of the 
fea ; which though it be one of the largeſt 
bodies, yet it conſiſteth of the ſmalleſt and 
fineſt portions: ſo hath God given your 
majeſty a compoſition of underſtanding 
admirable, being able to compaſs and com- 
prchend the greateſt matters, and never» 
theleſs to touch and apprehend the leaſt; 
whereas it ſhould ſeem an impoſſibility in 
nature, for the ſame inſtrument to make it- 
ſelf fit for great and ſmall works. And for 
your gift of ſpeech, I call to mind what 
Cornelius Tacitus faith of Auguſtus Ceſar; 
—_ profluens et que principem deceret, ela- 
A2 quentia 
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quentia fuit: For, if we note it well, ſpeech 


that is uttered with labour and difficulty, or 


ſpeech that ſavoureth of the affectation of art | 


and precepts, or ſpeech that 1s framed after 


the imitation of ſome pattern of eloquence, 
though never ſo excellent ; all this hath 
ſomewhat ſervile, and holding of the ſubjeQ. 


But your majeſty's manner of ſpeech is in- 


deed prince-like, flowing as from a fountain, 


and yet ſtreaming and branching itſelf into 


nature's order, full of facility and felicity, 
imitating none, and inimitable by any. And 
as in your civil eſtate there appeareth to be 
an emulation and contention of your Majeſ- 
ty's virtue with your fortune; a virtuous 
diſpoſition with a fortunate regiment ; a vir- 


tuous expectation, when time was, of your 


greater fortune, with a proſperous poſſeſſion 
thereof in the due time; a virtuous obſerv- 


ation of the laws of marriage, with moſt 


bleſſed and happy fruit of marriage; a vir- 


tuous and moſt chriſtian defire of peace, 
with a fortunate inclination in n your neigh- 
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bour princes thereunto : ſo likewiſe in theſe 
intellectual matters, there ſeemeth to be no 

leſs contention between the excellency of 
your Majeſty's gifts of nature, and the uni- 
verſality and perfection of your learning. 
For I am well aſſu red, that this which I ſhall 
ſay is no amplification at all, but a poſitive 
and meaſured truth; which is, that there 
hath not been fince Chriſt's time any king 
or temporal monarch, which hath been ſo 
learned in all literature and erudition, di- 
vine and human. For let a man ſeriouſly 
and diligently revolve and peruſe the ſucceſ- 
ſors of the Emperors of Rome, of which 
Cæſar the dictator, who: lived ſome years 
before Chriſt, and Marcus Antoninus, were 
the beſt learned ; and ſo deſcend to the Em- 
perors of Gracia, or of the Weſt; and then 
to the lines of France, Spain, England, Scot- 
land, and the reſt, and he ſhall find this judg- : 

ment 1s truly made. For it ſeemeth much in 
a king, if, by the compendious extractions 
of other men's wits and labours, he can 
take 
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take hold of any ſuperficial ornaments and 


| ſhews of learning, or if he countenance and 


prefer learning and learned men: but to 
drink indeed of the true fountains of learn- 
ing, nay, to have ſuch a fountain of learn- 


Ing in himſelf, in a king, and in a king 


born, is almoſt a miracle. And the more, 
becauſe there is met in your majeſty a rare 
conjunction, as well of divine and ſacred 
literature, as of profane and human; ſo as 
your Majeſty ſtandeth inveſted of that tri 
plicity, which in great veneration was aſ- 


cribed to the ancient Hermes ; the power 


and fortune of a king, the knowledge and 
illumination of a prieſt, and the learning 
and univerſality of a philoſopher. This 


propriety, inherent and individual attribute 


in your Majeſty, deſerveth to be expreſſed, 


not only in the fame and admiration of the 


preſent time, nor in the hiſtory or tradition 
of the ages ſucceeding; but alſo in fome 
ſolid work, fixed memorial, and unmortal 
monument, bearing a character or ſignature, 

doth 
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both of the power of a king, and the dif- 
ference and perfection of ſuch a king. 


Therefore I did conclude with myſelf, 
that I could not make unto your Majeſty a 
better oblation than, of ſome treatiſe tend- 
ing to that end, whereof the ſum will con- 
ſiſt of theſe two parts: the former, con- 
cerning the excellency of learning and 
knowledge, and the excellency of the me- 
rnit and true glory in the augmentation and 
propagation thereof: the latter, what the 
particular acts and works are, which have 
been embraced and undertaken for the ad- 

vancement of learning; and again, what de- 
fects and undervalues I find in ſuch parti- 
cular acts, to the end, that though I can- 
not poſitively or affirmatively adviſe your 
Majeſty, or propound unto you framed par- 
ticulars ; yet I may excite your princely co- 
gitations to viſit the excellent treaſure of 
your own mind, and thence to extract par- 
ticulars for this purpoſe, agreeable to your 
magnanimity and wiſdom. 
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ON THE DISCREDIT OF LEARNING. 


De Augmentis Scientiarum. Lib. Prim. 


O clear the way, and command ſilence, 
in order to have the teſtimonies con- 
cerning the dignity of learning better heard, 
without the interruption of tacit objections, 
I have determined in the firſt place, to deli- 
ver learning from the diſgrace and diſcredit, 
which ignorance has caſt upon it; igno- 
rance, under ſeveral forms, appearing and diſ- 
covering itſelf ſometimes in the zeal of di- 
vines, ſometimes in the arrogance of poli- 
Vol. II. B ticians, 
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ticians, and ſometimes in the errors of learn- 
ed men themſelves. 
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other place. „That in much wiſdom 
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of the number of thoſe things, which are 


« encreaſeth knowledge, encreaſeth anx- 


That we be not ſpoiled e vain 
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T hear the firſt ſay, That knowledge is 


to be admitted with limitation and cau- 
tion.” * That an over-great appetite of 
knowledge was the firſt ſin, whereupon 
epſued the fall of man; and that even to 
this day it hath ſomewhat of the ſerpent 
in it; for when it enters, it makes a man 
ſwell.” Scientia inflat. ** That Solomon 
is of opinion there 1s no end in mak- 
ing books; and that much reading is 
wearineſs of the fleſh.” And in an- 


there is much grief!” Alſo He that 
ety.” That St. Paul puts in a caveat, 


philoſophy.” Further, That ex- 
perience demonſtrates, that the mod 
learned men haye been arch-heretics; 
and the moſt learned times inclined to 
Atheiſm.” Finally, „That the con- 
templation of ſecond cauſes. derqgates 
from the authority of the firſt.” . 
| 1 
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Jo diſcover then the falſity ofthis opinion | 
and the weakneſs of its foundation, any man 
may ſee plainly they do not conſider, that 


the knowledge, which occaſioned the fall, 
was not that pure and primitive knowledge 
of nature, by the light of which man gave 


names to other creatures in Paradiſe, as they 


were brought before him, according to their 


properties; but that ambitious knowledge of 
good and evil, by which he affected to ſhake 


off God, and give law to himſelf. Neither 
is it any quantity of knowledge, how great 


ſoever, that can {well the mind, ſince no- 
thing can fill the ſoul, much leſs expand it, 
but God, and the contemplation of him. 


And therefore Salomon, ſpeaking of the two 
principal ſenſes of inquiſition, (ſeeing and 
hearing) ſaith,” That the eye is never 


e ſtifled with ſeeing, nor the ear with 


60 hearing.“ Eccleſ. 1. 8. And if there be 
no fulneſs, it follows, that the objects of | 


ſenſe are not e to their capacity. 


* like manner, knowledge itſelf, and the 
mind of man (to which the ſenſes are emiſ- 


ſaries) he defines in theſe words, which he 


Tubjoins to his calendar, or regiſter of times, 
5 con- 
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concluding thus: God hath ads all things 


66 beautiful, or decent, in the true return of 


N 


their ſeaſons.” Eccle „ Allo * He 
&. hath placed the world in man's heart, 
„ yet cannot man find out the work which 
% God worketh from the beginning to the 
« end.” By which words heplainly intimates, 
that God has framed the mind like a mirror, 


capable of the image of the univerſal world, 


and as defirous of receiving it, as the eye is 


of light; and delighted to behold not only 


the varieties and viciſſitudes of times, but 


ambitious likewiſe to ſearch, and explore 
the immoveable and inviolable laws and 
decrees of nature. And although he ſeems to 
inſinuate, that the whole of that oeconomy 
of nature, which he calls the work which 
God works from the beginning to the end, 
is not poſſible to be found out by man; this 
does not derogate from the capacity of men, 
but ſhould be caſt upon' the impediments of 
knowledge; ſuch as the ſhortneſs of life; 
ſeparation in mens ſtudies; a depraved and 
unfaithful tradition of knowledge ; and a 
number of other inconveniencies, to which 
the condition of man is ſubject; for that no 


part. of the univerſe is improper for the diſ- 


quiſition 
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quiſition of man, he ſhews clearly enough : 
in another place; where he ſays,” The ſpirit 
«© of man is as the lamp of God, where- 


« with he ſearcheth | the moſt hidden 


„ ſecrets.” 


Is then ſuch be the capacity of 2 mind 


of man, it is manifeſt that there is no dan- 


ger from the quantity of knowledge, how 
large ſoever, leſt it ſhould make it ſwell; but 
merely in the quality of knowledge, which 


though ever ſo ſmall, if it be taken without 


its proper antidote, hath a kind of malignity 


in it, full of flatulent ſymptoms. This 


antidote, the mixture of which tempers 
knowledge, and renders it exceeding whole- 
ſome, is charity; which alſo the Apoſtle 
ſubjoins to the former clauſe, ſaying, 
«© Knowledge puffeth up, but charity build- 

eth up.” Not unlikethat which he delivers 


in another place, Though I ſpake with the 
_. * tongues of men and of angels, and have 
 * not charity, I am; become as a ſounding 


„ braſs, or a tinkling cymbal,” 1 Cor. 13. 
Not but it is an excellent thing to ſpeak with 
the tongues of men and angels; yet if it be 
ſevered from charity, and not referred to the 


B 3 1 public 
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public good of mankind, it will rather er- 


: Hibit a ati empty glory; than _ folid fruit. | 


As for Solo mu [ e whchitig ths 
exceſs of writing and reading books, and the 
anxiety of ſpirit redounding from knowledge 
with that admonition of St. Paul, That 
« we be not ſeduced by vain philoſophy,” let 


_ thoſe paſſiiges be rightly explained, and they 


clearly point out the true bounds and limits 
withm which human knowledge is confined 

and circumſcribed, yet fo as ſhe may be at 
liberty to comprehend and take in the 
unwerſal nature of things. The limits are 
three: firſt, that we do not fo place our 
felicity in knowledge, as to forget our mot- 
tality: ſecond, that we do not ſo ufe our 
knowledge, as to be the occalion of anxiety, 


not tranquillity of mind: the third, that we 
do not think, by the contemplation of narute, 


_—_ be whe to ready the Giving nn 
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Mw; firſt, Sodmins „ explaths 8 


in another place of the ſame book, Eeritſ. . 
13. Sc. þ ſaw well,” ſaith he, „ that 
„* wiſdom revedeth as far front folly, as 

8 Amen from darkneſs, The wiſe man's 


1 we eyes 
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* eyes keep watch in his head; whereas the 
% fool roveth about in darkneſs; but withal 
] learned that the ſame mortality involves 


then . 2 


For. the ſecond, certain it is, that no 
anxiety or perturbation of mind, reſults from 
knowledge, but merely by accident ; for all 
| knowledge, and wonder, is in itſelf plea- 
fant; but when conclufions' are drawn from 
it, which being obhquely applied to our own. 
particular views, beget either weak fears; 
or vaſt deſires; then, and not till then, atiſes 
that vexation and trouble of mind of which 
we are ſpeaking: for then knowledge is no 
longer a dry light, as Heraclitus, the obſcure, 
would have it: lumen ficcum optima anima; 
« dry light is the beſt foul;“ büt becomes 
lumen madidum, atque humoribus affetum 


maceratum 3 Eight fteeped and infuſed in 
« the humours of the affections.“ 5 


Tg third rule requires a more accurate 
diſquiſition, and is not to be lightly paſſed 
over. For if any man thinks, by a view 
andenquiry into fenfible and material things, 

to attain ſo mach light, as will be * 
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to a erths natute or will of God, that man 
indeed is ſpoiled through vain philoſophy: 


for the contemplation of the creatures, with 


regard to themſelves produces knowledge; 
but with regard to God, wonder only, 
which is a kind of imperfect knowledge. 
And therefore it was moſt aptly ſaid by one 
of Plato's ſchool; „That human ſenſes 
« reſemble the ſun, which reveals indeed 
e the terreſtrial globe, but ſeals up the 
6 celeſtial, and the ſtars.” So the ſenſe 
diſcovers natural things, but darkens and 
ſhuts up divine. And hence it is that ſome 
of the learned have fallen into hereſy, 
while they laboured to fly up to the ſecrets 
of the Deity, upon the wings of the ſenſes.” 


As to thoſe who are of opinion that too 
much knowledge inclines the mind to 


atheiſm, and that the ignorance of ſecond 


cauſes gives birth to our piety towards the 
firſt cauſe, I would willingly ask theſe per- 
ſons Job's queſtion, Fob 13. 7. Whether 


it be fit to lie for God, and for his ſake to 


te ſpeak deceitfully, that we may gratify 


„% him?” For it is plain, that God worketh 


nothing. in the ordinary courſe, -of nature, 
| RK but 
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but by ſecond cauſes; and if they would 

have it otherwiſe believed, it would be mere 
impoſture, in | favour to God; and nothing 
elſe but to offer to the author of truth, the 
unclean ſacrifice of a lie. 

Bur further, it is an affured truth, and 
warranted by experience, that a ſmall, or 
ſuperficial taſte of philoſophy, may per- 
chance incline a man to atheiſm, but that a 
deeper reſearch brings him back again to 
religion. For, in the entrance to philoſophy, 
_—_ the ſecond cauſes, which are neareſt 
to the ſenſes, offer themſelves to the mind 
of man, and its attention is fixed upon them, 
an oblivion of the firſt cauſe may poſlibly 
creep in: but if a man proceeds further, and 
views the dependance, continuation, and 
confederacy of cauſes, and the works of 
providence, then, according to the allegory 
of the poets, he will eafily believe that the 
| higheſt link of Nature's chain, is faſtened to 
the foot of Jupiter 0 throne. 


Ta: FRAY WY let no man in purſuit of 
111l-applied moderation, imagine that we 
can go too far, or be too well-ſtudied in the 
book of God's word, or in his works, in divi- 
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nity, or phitoſophy; but rather let men 
awaken themſelves, "ns vigoroufly purfae 
an endleſs proficiency in both; only let them 


| beware, leſt they apply knowledge to ſelf- 


admiration, not to charity; to oſtentation, 
not to uſe: And that they do not unſkilfully 
confound thoſe diſtinct doctrines, of ne, 


and * together, 


POLITICAL OBJECTIONS, 
AGAINST 
G R N 1 "48k 


Now be i to the eee 

with the politicians aſperſe learning, 
which is of this nature: That the Arts 
„ ſoften mens minds, and render them 
„ unapt for military glory. Then, in 
matter of politics, that they ſpoil mens 


« diſpoſitions, making them either too 
& curious in reſpect to reading, too pe- 
a remptory * the ſtrictneſs of rules, or too 


6 incom 
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e incompatible” with the times, by reaſon 
4 of the diſſimilitude of examples; but at 
« leaſt, that they divert and alienate mens 
* minds from buſineſs and action, inſtilling 
« into them a love of leifure and privacy: 
Next, that they bring into ſtates a relaxa. 
« tion of diſcipline, while every man is 
© more ready to argue, than to obey.” Up- 
on which Cato, ſirnamed the Cenſor, one of 
the wiſeſt men that ever lived, when the 
young men of Rome, flocked from all 
quarters about Carneades the philoſopher, 
who was come Ambaſſador from Rome, ta- 
ken with the ſweetneſs and majeſty of his 
eloquence, gave counfel in full fenate, 
That they fftould gie him his difmiſ- 
fion with all ſpeed, leſt he ffiould infect 
and enchant the trinds of the citizens, 
« and infenſibly bring in an alteration 6f 
the manners and cuſtoms of the tate,” 
The fare reafon moved Virgil alſo, prefet- 
ring the honour of His country, before his 
own profeſſion; to mak a ſeparatiot between 
the arts of policy, and the arts of literature; 
claiming thoſe t to the Romans, and i Texving 
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theſe to the Grecians, in thoſe celebrated 
Verſes, An. 6. v. 847. Sc. | 


Excudent ali, &c. 
Let others better mould the running maſs 
Of metal, and enform the breathing braſs, 
* And ſoften into fleſh a marble face: 
, ** Plead better at the bar; deſcribe the ſkies,  * * 
And when the ſtars deſcend, and when they riſe. 
But Rome, tis thine alone with awful ſway, ; 
« To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 
„ Diſpofing peace and war thy own majeſtic way.” 
DRY DER. 


W ſee likewiſe that Anytas, the accuſer 


of Socrates, laid it as an article of accuſation 


againſt him, that he did by, the power and 
variety of his diſcourſes and diſputations de- 
baſe in the minds: of young men, the author- 
ity and reverence of the laws and cuſtoms of 


their country; and that he did profeſs a 


dangerous art, with which, whoever was 
furniſhed, might make the worſe cauſe the 
better, and ſuppreſs trutli itſelf by the 


addreſs and eee of eloquence. 


+1] — 


ur, theſe imputations, carry rather 


an effected gravity, than any ſincerity of 


truth. For experience witneſſes, that both 
perſons 


\ 
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perſons and times have flouriſhed at once, 
in the glory of arms and education : as for 
men, we have inſtances in that noble pair of 
Emperors, Alexander the great, and Julius 
Ceſar the dictator; the one, Ariftotle's 
| ſcholar in philoſophy, the other, Cicero's rival 
in eloquence. Or if any man ſhould rather 
call for learned men, who-have proved great 
generals, than generals that were great 
| ſcholars, there is ready for him Epaminondas 
the Theban, or Xenophon the Athenian ; the 
former of which was the firſt that paved the 
way to the overthrow of the Perſian mon- 
archy. And this union of arms and letters 
is yet more viſible in times, than in perſons, 
as an age is a greater object than a man. For 
the very ſame times with the Egyptians, 
Aſſyrians, Perfians, Grecians, and Romans, 
that are moſt renowned for military virtue, 
were likewiſe moſt admired for learning too; 
ſo that the graveſt authors and philoſophers, 
and the moſt celebrated captains and govet- 
nors, have lived in the ſame age. Nor 
indeed can it be otherwiſe, for as in man the 
vigour of body and mind grow to maturity 
almoſt together, except that the-former is a 
little more early than the other; ſo in ſtates, 
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the glory of arms and learning, the one 
whereof correſponds to the body, the other 
to the ſoul, are either coeval, or follow one 
another very cloſe. NA 


Now in matters of policy and government, 
that learning ſhould rather be an jmpediment, 
than a help to it, is a thing very imprabable, 
we all confeſs it an unadviſed act, to commit 
a natural body, and the cure of health to 
empiric phyſicians, who boaſt of a few 
receipts, which ſeem to them univerſal 
remedies, in confidence of which they ven- 
ture to attempt any thing, when yet they 
neither know the cauſes of diſeaſes, the 
conſtitutions of patients, the dangerof ſymp- 
toms, nor the true method of cures. - We 
ſee a like error in thoſe, who for the dif- 
patch of their cauſes and ſuits, make uſe of 


little lawyers, verſed in practice, rather 


than in the law-books; who are eaſily im- 
poſed upon, if there fall out any thing news 
or out of the common road of their experi- 
ence: ſo it is a matter of great danger, 
whenever affairs is intruſted chiefly to em- 
piric ſtateſmen. On the countrary, there 
is ſcarce one inſtance brought of a diſaſtrous 


23 1 govern- 
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government, where learned men. have been 
ſcated at the helm. For though it has been 
ordinary with. politicians to vilify learned 
men by the name of Pedants, yet hiſtory 
bears record in abundance of particulars, 
that the government of princes in minority, 
notwithſtanding the great diſadvantage of 
that kind of ſtate, have neyertheleſs excelled 
the government of princes of mature age, 
even for the reaſon, which politicians tra- 
duce, of the adminiſtration of affairs being 
at that time in the hands of Pedants. Wha 
does not know, that during thoſe five years 
of Nero, ſo much magnified, the burden of 
affairs lay upon Sexeca, a Pedant? So again, 
Gordianus the younger, owed the ten years 
applauded government to Miſitheus, a Pe- 
dant. Nor did Alexander Severus govern leſs 
happily in his miniſtry, in which - ſpace 
women took care of all things, but, with 
the advice of Preceptaors. 


Let us look into the government of the 
biſhops of Rome; that of Pius Quintus, or 
Sextus Quintus, in our times, who. were 
_ eſteemed at their entrance but as poor, 
ignorant, and unexperienced friars; and we 
ſhall 
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ſhall find that the acts of ſuch popes are ge- 
nerally more memorable, than of thoſe who 


have aſcended to the papacy from an educa- 


tion and breeding in affairs of ſtate, and in 
the courts of princes. For although men 


that have ſpent moſt of their life in letters, 


are leſs quick in apprehending occaſions, in 


points of convenience, and accommodating 


things for the preſent, which the Talians 


call ragion di ſtato, Reaſons of ſtate.” 


(the very name whereof Pius Quintus could 
not bear, being uſed to ſay, that they were 
the mere devices of wicked men, to oppreſs 
religion and the moral virtues) yet in this, 


there is made ample recompenſe, that they 


are perfect and ready in the ſafe and plain 
way of religion, juſtice, honeſty, and the 
moral virtues ; and they that conſtantly keep 


in this path, will no more need thoſe other 


remedies, than a ſound body does phyſic. 
Moreover, the ſpace of one man's life can- 
not furniſh precedents enough to direct the 
events of it, for as it ſometimes happens, 
that the grandſon, or great grandſon, re- 
ſembles the grand-father, or great grand- 
father more than the father, ſoit frequently 
happens that the occurrences of preſent times 

5 ſuit 
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ſuit better with. antient examples, than 
with thoſe of latter times. Laſtly, the wit 
of one man is as much inferior to the extent 
and latitude of learning, as the income of 
a private man to a public treaſury, 


AnD though it were granted, that thoſe de- 
pravations, indiſpoſitions, and impediments, 
which are imputed to learning by politicians, 
are of validity, and have ſome truth in them 
yet it muſt be remembered that learning in 
each of theſe is more medicinal than it is 
kurtful. For allowing, that learning by a 
ſecret influence renders the mind irreſolute 
and perplexed, yet certainly it plainly 
| teaches how to unwind the thoughts, how 
far to deliberate, and when at laſt to reſolve; 
nay, it ſhews how things in the mean time 
may be protracted and luſpended. without 
prejudige. 

LET it bs 1 that learning makes 
mens minds too poſitive and ſtiff; yet 
it teaches, what things are in their nature 
demonſtrative, and what conjectural; and 
has for its object, as well the uſe of diſ- 
tinctions and exceptions, as the ſtability of 

VoL. II. © rules. 
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rules and principles: again, that it miſleads 
and wreſts mens minds, either by: the diſ- 
proportion or diſſimilitude of examples; that 
may be, but it unfolds, and lays open, as 
well the force of circumſtances, as the errors 
of compariſons, and teaches all the cautions 
of application; ſo that in the whole, it 
rectifies mens minds more than it perverts 
them. And theſe remedies learning inſinu- 
ates every where with great force and vari- 
_ ety of examples. Let a man weigh well 
the errors of Clement the VIIth, ſo lively 
deſcribed by Guicciardine, that was a kind 
of domeſtic to him; or the waverings of 
Cicero, painted to the life by his own pencil, 
in his epiſtles to Atticus; and he will of all 
things ſhun inconſtancy, and frequent 
ſhifting of reſolutions. Let him look into 
the errors of Phociun, and he will dread 
obſtinacy, and wilfulneſs. Let him read 
the fable of Ixion, and it will diſpel exceſſive 
hopes; let him conſider Cato the ſecond, 
and he will never inſiſt on that perfection 
in a ſtate which human nature cannot attain. 


Now for the opinion of thoſe who think 
learning a friend to ſloth, and that it over- 


— - ſpreads 
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ſpreads the mind with a ſweet flumber 

of repoſe ; they will do a miracle if they can 

prove, that what aceuſtoms the mind 

to a perpetual motion, 1s the patroneſs of. 

ſloth : whereas, on the contrary, it may be 

truly affirmed, that no kind of men love | 
buſingſs for buſineſs-ſake, but the learned, 0 
Fa perſons love buſineſs, for the 
profit, as hirelings the work for the wages: 

others for honour; for while they are in 

action, they live in the eyes of men, and 

refreſh their reputation, which would 

otherwiſe decay: others for the ſake of 

power, and the privileges of fortune, that 

they may be able to reward their friends, and 

be revenged on their 6nemies : others, that 

they may exerciſe ſome peculiar faculty 

they are fond of, and in that reſpe& often 
congratulate and pleaſe themſelves : others, 

laſtly, to obtain different ends ſo that as 

it is ſaid of bravados, their valour is in 

the eyes of the ſpectators; and ſuch mens 

diligence and activity ſeem to aim at this, 

either that others may applaud them, -or 

that they may be delighted inwardly with 
ſelfconceit and their own deſigns. Only 

learned men love employment, as actions 
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agreeable to nature, and no lefs healthful 
to the mind, than exerciſe is to the body, 
having an eye to the thing only, not the 
profit: fo that of all men, they are the 
moſt indefatigable, provided it is ſuch 
buſineſs that can fill and entertain the mind 
according to its dignity. : 


Ap if any are found ſometimes active in 
reading, but idle in action, they have not 
this from learning, but from ſome weakneſs 
and ſoftneſs of body, or ſpirit; ſuch as 
Seneca touches: ** ſome,” ſays he © are 
% ſo much for ſhade and obſcurity, that 
% whatever is in the light, they take to be 
« in a ſtorm.” It may happen, that men 
from a conſciouſneſs of ſuch a temper devote 
themſelves to learning; but learning itſelf 
implants and breeds no ſuch temper. 


Bur if any ide; norwidftmn diag, pe- 
remptorily maintains, that learning ſwal - 
lows up too much time, which might other- 
wiſe be better employed; I anſwer, that no 
man is ſo ſtraitened and oppreſt with buſineſs, 
but he has his intermiſſions and vacations till 
| the : returns and tides of buſineſs flow in 
again, 
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again, unleſs he is either very dull, and of 
no diſpatch ; or ambitious (little to his credit 
and reputation) wu reaching! after more 
than he can accompliſh. 


Ir remains then to be enquired, with 
what, and in what manner it may be con- 
venient to fill up thoſe ſpare hours; whether 
with ſtudies or pleaſures, with ſenſuality, 
or contemplation; as was anſwered by 

Demoſthenes to Aſchines, a man given to 
pleaſure, who -when he told him by way 
of reproach ; „That his orations ſmelt 
of the lamp;” In troth,” ſays he, 
there is great difference between the things 
that I and you do by lamp- light:“ where · 


fore there is no fear leſt learning ſhould expe} 


buſineſs ; nay, rather it reſcues and defends 

the mind from idleneſs and pleaſure, which 

otherwiſe by degrees are apt to ſteal in, 

to the A ee ee eee as well as 
| — FOE: 


As to the obje&tion this leere under · 
mine the reverence of laws and governments 
it is mere calumny, and has not the proba- 


ble appearance of an accuſation. For to ſay, 
Es 1:5 8 3 that 
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; that a blind obedience ſhould bg a ſtronger, 
he obligation than a rational duty, is the ſame. 
| 4 as to affirm, that a blind man with a guide 

Þ treads ſurer than he that has the uſe of light 
1 ns and eyes. Since without all controverſy, 
6 the arts ſoften the manners, make them 
1 tender, obſequious, pliable, and ductile to 
| the commands of power; but ignorance 
i makes them contumacious, refractory, and 


mutinous: and this appears clearly by 
hiſtory, conſidering that the moſt unlearned, 
rude, and barbarous times, have been moſt 
ſubject to tumults, ſeditions, and changes. 
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Wrrn reſpe& to the judgment of Cato 
the Cenſor, I ſhall only ſay, that he was 
juſtly>puniſhed for his blaſphemy againſt 
learning; for when he was paſt threeſcore 
years of age, he was taken with an extreme 
deſire to go to ſchool again, to learn the 
Greek Tongue, that he might underſtand 
the Greek authors; which demonſtrates, that 
his former cenſure of the Grecian learning, 
was rather an affected gravity, than the 1 in- 


ward ſerve. of his own * 
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A fancy to inſult the world, in aſſerting to the 
Romans 
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Romans a ſuperiority in the arts of empire; 
_ reſigning to Greece thoſe of genius and taſte, 
as popular and ſervile; yet it is manifeſt, 

that the Romans never aſcended to the pin- 
nacle of empire, till the time they had riſen 
to the height of arts. For in the time of 
the two firſt Cæſars, men of the greateſt 
perfection in the art of government, there 
lived contemporaries; the beſt poet, Virgilius 
Maro; the beſt hiſtorian, Titus Livius; the 
beſt antiquary, Marcus Varro; and the 
beſt, or ſecond beſt orator, Marcus Cicero; 
the greateſt men each in their faculties, in 
the memory of man. 


LASTLY, for the accuſation of Socrates, 
I thall only ſay, the time muſt be remem- 
bered, when it was proſecuted ; namely, 
under the thirty tyrants, of all mortals the 
moſt bloody, wicked, and unworthy of 
government: which revolution of ſtate 
and times was no ſooner over, but the ſame 
Socrates, whom they had made a crimi- 
nal, was now ranked among the Heroes 
his memory illuſtrated and crowned with 
all honours divine and human; and thoſe 
diſcourſes of his, before eſteemed the 
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corruption of morals, were ne by 
all poſterity for moſt ſovereign medicinea 


of mind and manners. Let this ſerve for 


anſwer to politicians who in their ſupercili · 
ous ſevetity, or in their counterfeit gravity, 


have perſumed to throw their reptoaches 


and affronts upon learning. 
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TOW we are come to the third fort of 
diſcredit, that reſults to learning from 
learned men themſelves, which adheres more 
cloſely than the reſt, and derives its origin 
either from their fortune, their manners, or 
the nature of their ſtudies. The firſt of 
which is out of their power; the ſecond . 
accidental, and not to the purpoſe; ſo that 
the third only ſeems properly to fall under 
inquiry. Yet becauſe the debate in hand is 


not ſo much concerning the true weight af 
things, as of popular opinion, it will notbe 


amiſs 
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amiſs to inſinuate ſomewhat alſo of the two 
others. 


Tun derogations therefore, and diminu- 
tions lich learning ſuffers from the for- 
tune of learned men, are taken either from 
their poverty of living, their obſcure courſe 
of life, or from the meanneſs of the employe 
ments whos thay are een 


As to poverty = happens to learned 
men, who commonly begin with little, and 


do not grow rich ſo faſt as other men, who 


mind nothing but intereſt, it were adviſable 
to leave the theme in praiſe bf it, to the 
Mendicant Friars to adorn ; to whom Machi- 
avel attributed much, when he ſaid; That 


e the kingdom of the prieſts had long ſince˖ 


e been at an end, if feverence towards the 
poverty of friars and monks, had not 
e compenſated for the luxury and exceſs of 

„ prelates.” So may a man ſay, that the 
felicity and magnificente of princes and 
great perſons had poſſibly long; ago ſunk into 
barbariſm, if they had not been obliged to 
_ thoſe poor learned men, for the civility and 
bonour of life, But without any ſuch hunt- 
ing after en nn. it is worthy obſervation 
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what a ſacred and venerable thing poverty it- 
ſelf was eſteemed, for ſome ages, among 
the Romans, which nevertheleſs was a ſtate 
without paradoxes. For thus faith Titus 
Livius in his introduction; „Either my 
« affection to the work I have undertaken 
« deceives me, or never was there Common- 
% wealth either more mighty than the 
©. Roman, more holy and devout, more rich- 
„ ly furniſhed with good precedents, or 


% which avarice and exceſs fo late invaded ; 


„ and wherein poverty and parſimony. were 
“ ſogreatly and ſo long honoured. In ſhort, 


„ the more their ima the leſs they 


„„ | A | 

ArTER the Roman ſtate had degenerated, 
we read, that when Cæſar the dictator pro- 
feſſed a reſtoration of the ruined ſtate, one of 
his confidents told him, that the moſt com- 
pendious way to his deſign - would be to 
take away the eſteem of riches. But,” ſays 


he, . theſe, and all other evils will ceaſe, 


* together with the reputation of money, if 
„ neither offices, nor any other things that 


„% commonly appear ſo ee de er 


„ to ſale.“ 


Fo 
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Toconclude, as it was truly ſaid, thatbluſh- 
ing was the colour. of virtue, though ſome 
times it comes from vice, ſo you may truly 
ſay, that poverty is the fortune of virtue, 
though ſometimes it proceeds from luxury 
and miſmanagement. Surely this is Solomor's 
judgment; He that haſteth to be rich, 
«© ſhall not be innocent” and his precept, 
« Buy the truth, and fell it not; alſo 
ay knowledge and prudence :” judging it 
right and good, that riches ſhould be em- 


loyed to get learning, not A applied | 
to hoard riches. 


To what 3 ſhould we - ſpeak of the 
obſcurity of life, which is objected to learned 
men? It is a theme ſo trite to extol leiſure 
and retirement, not accompanied with ſloth 
and luxury, before a civil and active life, 
for ſecurity, liberty, ſweetneſs, dignity, or 
at leaſt freedom from indignities, that no 
man handles this ſubject, but handles it 
well. I ſhall only add, that learned men 
lying cloſe in ſtates, and not living 1n the 
eyes of men, are like the images of Caſſius 
and Brutus, of which, not being carried as 
many others were at the funeral of Fulia, 
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7. is, fa th, Eo 76ſo prefl an, quod non 
vjſebantur; they out- ſnone the reſt, for this 
very reaſon, becauſe they did not e 


Wren reſpect to the meanneſs of em- 
ployment aſcribed to learned men, the 
chief argument to prove it is, that the 
education of children and youth is allotted 
to them; the diſeſteem of which age, becauſe 
it is that of leaſt authority, is caſt upon the 
maſters themſelves. But how unjuſt this 
diſparagement is, if it be weighed, not accord- 
ing to popular opinion but ſound judgment; 
we may form an idea from hence, that men 
are more careful what: they put into a new 
veſſel, than into a veſſel ſeaſoned; and are 
more curious what mould they lay about a 
young plant, than one in maturity; from 
whence it is evident that the principal care is 
about the firſt formation of things. Obſerve 
the following ſentence of the Rabbies; . Your 
« young men ſhall fee viſions, and your 
« old men ſhall dream dreams.“ From this 
text they gather, that youth is the worthier 
age, as revelation is more clear by viſions, 
than by dreams. And this is well worth 
remarking, that however pedagogues have 


run 
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run the derifion of theatres, as the apes of 
tyranny, and that the modern times have 
been negligent and aſleep in the choice of 
ſchool- maſters and tutors; yet it has been 
an antient complaint, delivered down even 
from the beſt and wiſeſt ages, that ſtates are 
too diligent as to their laws, and too neg- 
ligent in point of education. Which 
moſt noted part of antient diſcipline, has in 
tome meaſure been revived in the colleges 
of the Jeſuits, whoſe induitry and acuteneſs, 
when I conſider, as well in the culture of 
learning, as in the formation of manners, 
that of Asgeſilaus touching Pharnabazus, 
comes into my mind, Talis cum fis, utinam 
noſter eſſes; ** fince thou art fo excellent, I 
„ with thou wert one of us.” And thus 
much for the diſcredit drawn from the for- 


tunes, and condition of learned men. 


As to the manners of learned men, that 
is a thing rather perſonal, than belonging 
to their ſtudies; and no doubt there are found 
amongſt them, as in all orders and profeſ- 
ons of life, bad as well as good; but yet it 
is nevertheleſs true what is aſſerted; Mire 

ſtudia in Mores, that ſtudies have an influence 


upon 
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upon the manners ; and that letters, -unleſs | 
they meet with very depraved diſpoſitions, 
reform nature ee and change it for the 
better. 


. 
5 =; 8 by 
EC SEPSIS OE 


Bur upon an attentive, and impartial | 
review, I can't find any diſgrace that adheres 
to learning, from the manners of learned : 
men, unleſs it be imputed to them as a 


ſecond, Seneca, and many more are accuſed 
of, that becauſe the times they read of are 
commonly better than thoſe they live in; and 
the duties taught better than the duties prac- 
tiſed, they contend beyond what is expedient, 
to reduce the corruption of manners to moral 
rectitude and the receivedopinions of the ſage; 
or impoſe the laws of antient ſeverity upon 
diſſolute times, the bad policy of which they 
have experienced in their own walks. For 
Solon when he was asked, whether he had 
given his citizens the beſt laws; The beſt,” 
ſays he, of ſuch as they were diſpoſed to 
& receive. So Plato, finding that the man- 
ners of his country-men were too corrupt 


offices, ſaying ; << That a man's country is 
6 to 
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© 


« to be Sale with as his parents; that is, 


« by perſuaſion, rot violence; by humbly 


« entreating, not conteſting.” And Cæſar's 


counſellor puts in the ſame. plea, laying, 
Non ad vetera Inſtituta revocans, quæ jam pri- 


dem corrupiis Moribus ludibrio funt : «© Not 


6 reducing things to the antient cuſtoms, 
e which have been long ſince HOGS at from 
the degeneracy of our manners.“ Cicero 
to Atticus: Cato, ſays he, has moſt 
« excellent notions, but he ſometimes hurts 
<« the ſtate; for he ſpeaks as in the com- 


0 mon-wealth of Plato, and not as in the 


„ dregs of Romulus.” The fame Cicero, by 
a ſoft interpretation, excuſes the rigid ſay- 


ings of the philoſophers: © Thoſe very 


e preceptors and teachers, ſays he, ſeem to 
have ſtretched out the line and limits of 
duties beyond what nature required; that 
„ when we had ſtrained our ſoul to reach 
the higheſt point of perfection, we might 
6 however reſt and make a ſtand, where it 
is meet.” And yet he himſelf might have 
ſaid, Monitis ſum minor ipſe mers; ** T am not 
able to follow my own advice:” for he 
ſtumbled at the ſame ſtone, — 4: not in ſo 
extreme a degree. 
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AxoruHnR fault which is perhaps deſerv - 
edly objected to learned men, is this, that 
they have ſacrificed their own fortunes, or 


ſafeties to the honour and intereſt of their 


country; for ſo ſaid Demoſthenes to his 
Athemans ; My counſels, ſays he, if ye 
note it well, are not ſuch whereby I 
* may grow great amongſt you, and your- 
«© ſelves become little amongſt the Greciant; 
„but of that nature as are ſometimes not 


« fafe for me to give, but always good for 


„ you to follow.“ So Seneca, after he had 
conſecrated that Quinguemium Neronis (five 
years of Nero) to the eternal glory of learned 
preceptors, held on his courſe of free and bold 
counſel to his maſter, now grown extremely 
corrupt by all manner of vice, to his.own 
great peril, and at laſt ruin. Neither can it 


beotherwiſe, for learning ſeaſons mens minds 


with a true ſenſe of their own frailty, and 
inſtability of fortune, the dignity of their 
ſoul, and of their own duty; which things 
when they think of, they can by no means 


perſuade themſelves, that any advancement 


of their own fortunes can be ſet down as a true 
and worthy end of their being. Wherefore 
they live, as perſons ready to give up their ac- 
count to God, and to their maſters under God, 
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whether kings or Aste in Wit form of 
words, Ecce tibi lucri iſeci; % Behold I have 


«« gained for thee; and not in that, Ecce 


mibi lucrifect, ** Behold I have gained for 


myſelf.” But the herd of politicians, that 


have not. their thoughts, trained up and 


eſtabliſhed in the doctrine of duties, and the 


contemplation of univerſal good, refer all 


things to themſelves, carrying themſelves | 


as if they were the center of the world, and 


that the concurrence of all intereſts ought to 


center in them, and their fortunes; never 
troubling their heads what becomes of the 


ſhip of the republick, though toſt by tem- 
peſts, provided they can but retreat and ſave 


themſelves and their own fortune. 


Ox the contrary, men who feel the weight 
of duty, and underſtand the limits of ſelf- 
love, make good their places and ſtations, 


though with peril. And if they chance to 


ſtand in feditions and alterations of govern= 
ment, it is not to be attributed to any arts, 


or verſatile temporiſing diſpoſitions in them, 


but to that reverence, which probity extorts 


even from enemies. But as to conſtancy of 
taith, and tender ſenſe and religious obſerv- 
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[18 ation of duty, which erudition does certain- 
-_ ly plant in. the minds of men, however for- 
I | tune may ſometimes tax them, or politi- 
1 | cians, from corrupt principles, condemn 
| them, yet they will certainly carry a pub- 
lic commendation from all men; fo that in 
this point, there needs no long defence. 


ANorHER fault is common with learned 
men, and which may ſooner be excuſed 
than denied, that they do not eaſily apply 
and accommodate themſelves to perſons, 
with whom they negotiate, or live : which 
defect ariſes from two cauſes : the firſt is the 
greatneſs of their ſoul, upon the account of 
which they can hardly ſtoop to the obſerv- 
ance of any one man. It is a ſpeech for a lover, 
not for a wiſe man, Satis magnum alter alteri 
Theatrum ſumus, We are a theatre of plea- 
“ ſure and entertainment, large enough, 
cc the one to the other. Nevertheleſs I ſhall 
grant that he who cannot contract the ſight 
of the mind, like that of the eye, as well as 
dilate it, is deſtitute of a notable faculty for 
the management of buſineſs. But the ſecond 
cauſe is the probity and ſimplicity of their 
manners; which argues choice and judg- 
ment, 
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ment, not defect and inability | in them. For 
the true and juſt bounds of obſervance to- 
wards any perfon, extends no further, than 
ſo to underſtand his temper, as to be able to 
converſe with him without offence ; and to 
aſſiſt him, with counſel, and in the mean 
time to take care of ourſelves in all Points: 6 
but to ſpeculate into another man's affect- 
ions, to the end we may work him, wind 


him, and turn him about at pleaſure; is not 


the part of an ingenuous nature, but of a 


_ crafty. man; which, as in friendſhip, 18 
want of integrity, ſo towards princes or 
ſuperiors, is want of duty. In the Levant, it 


is accounted a heinous offence to gaze and 
fix their eyes upon their princes; which in the 
outward ceremony indeed is barbarous, 
but in the moral, good: for it becomes not 
ſubjects, by curious obſervation, to pierce 
and penetrate into the hearts of Kings, 
which the 8 declares to be N 


TuxkE is yet another fault (Hit which 

I will conclude this part) often' imputed to 
learned men; namely, that in ſmall aiid out- 
ward matters, as countenance, geſture, gait, 
ordinary diſcoutſe, &c. they fail many times 
D-2 in 
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in Wen decency; from whence i ignorant 


men make a judgment from thoſe minute 
and trivial miſcarriages, that their errors 
muſt be great in the management of more 
important matters. But this conſequence 


generally deceives them; therefore let them 


know, that Themiſtocles has given their an- 


ſwer, who being asked to touch a lute, 


anſwered arrogantly, but very appoſitely, to 
the purpoſe in hand; * That he could not 
* fiddle indeed, but he knew well enough, 


by what means a ſmall town might be- 


come a great ſtate.“ 


AND there are, no le many ſi ae: 


1 ſkilful in the arts of policy, who not- 


withſtanding are ſtrangely at a loſs in com- 


mon life and ordinary matters of no weight. 


Such ſcoffers alſo are to be referred to Plato's 


eulogy of his maſter Socrates, whom he com- 
pared to the gally- pots of apothecaries on 


the out- ſides of which were drawn apes, 
owls, and groteſque figures; but contained 
within, precious liquors, and noble medi- 


4 *. 


cines; acknowledging, that to vulgar capa- 


city, and popular report, he was not without 
ſome ſuperficial levities, and even deformities; 
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but was inwardly repleniſhed with moſt 
excellent faculties and virtues. So much 


for the manners of learned men. 


In the mean time, I think it neceſſary to 
notice, that I intend nothing leſs than to 
patronize certain abject and baſe practices of 
profeſſors of learning, whereby they have 


diſcredited both themſelves and letters: 


ſuch as were, in the latter age of the Roman 
ſtate, certain trencher-philoſophers, in the 
families of wealthy perſons, whom you 
may not improperly call ſolemn Paraſites: 
one of them Lucian makes a humourous 
deſcription of; whom a noble matron would 
have to carry her lap-dog in the coach 
with her; which he doing officiouſly, but 
aukwardly, the page ſneeringly ſaid, *« I 
am afraid our philoſopher, of a ſtoic, will 
„turn cynic.“ 


Bur above all the reſt, nothing has ſo 
much prejudiced the dignity of letters, as 
the groſs and ſcandalous flattery, to which 
many, and thoſe not unlearned, have pro- 


ſtituted their wits and pens, trans forming 
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Hecaba | into Helena, and Fauſtinainto Lucretia, 


as Du-Bartas ſays. 


NxrrhER, do I much commend that re- 


ceived cuſtom of dedicating books to pat- 


rons ; for books (ſuch as are worthy of that 
- 0 ought to have no patrons but truth and 
reaſon. The cuſtom of the antients was better, 


who were uſed to dedicate their writings to 


none but friends and equals; or to title 
their treatiſes with the names of ſuch 
friends: if they dedicated to kings, or 
great perſons, it was then only done when 
the argument of the book was fit for ſuch a 
perſon. But theſe may deſerve rather 
reprehenſion than defence, 


Noz 4 J fay this, as if I condemned 
learned men for applying themſelves ſome- 
times to men of fortune and power: for to 


one that aſked in mockery, ** How it came 


< to paſs that philoſophers were the fol- 
% lowers of rich men, and not rich men of 
40 philoſophers; the anſwer that Drogenes 
made was right aud ſharp; “ That it was, 
„ becauſe philoſophers knew well what 
44 they had need of, but rich men did not.“ 
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Like this, is that of Ariſtippus, when having 
a petition to Dzonyfius, and no ear given to 


him, he threw himſelf at his feet in the man- 


ner of an adorer, upon which, at laſt, he 
gave him the hearing, and granted his peti- 
tion: but a little after, ſome perſon, tender 
of the honour and credit of philoſophy, 
reproved Ariſtippus for offering .the pro- 
feſſion of philoſophy ſo great an indignity, 
as to fall at a tyrant's feet for ſuch an 
inconſiderable matter: to whom he replied, 
« That it was not his fault, but Dionyſius g, 
e that had his ears in his feet.“ Neither 


was it accounted weakneſs, but diſcretion 


in him, that ſuffered himſelf to be worſted 


in a certain diſputation with Adrianus Cæſar; 
excuſing the fact; That it was but reaſon 
« to yield to one that commanded thirty 
„ legions.” Learned men, therefore, muſt 
not be condemned, when upon occaſion, 
they abate ſomewhat of their gravity, whe- 
ther in point of neceſſity, or convenience; 
for _—_ it may ſeem mean and ſervile, at 
firſt fi yet in a judgment truly 'made, 
they will be found to ſubmit to the occafion, 
and not to the perſon. 


* FROM 
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FROM THE STUDIES OF THE LEARNED, 


| ET us now proceed to thoſe errors and 
vanities, which intervene in the ſtudies 
of the learned, and mix with them; wherein 
my defign is not to juſtify the errors, but 
by a cenſure and ſeparation of them, to ſift 
out that which is ſound and ſolid, and to 
deliver them from calumny. For we ſee 
it is the cuſtom, eſpecially of envious men, 
on account of what is corrupt and depraved, 
to traduce alſo that which is untainted, and 
has retained its ſtate; as the heathens in the 
primitive church uſed to blemiſh the chriſ- 
tians with the faults and corruptions of the 
heretics. Nevertheleſs, I purpoſe not to 
make any exact animadverſion upon the er- 
rors and impediments ariſing from learning, 
which are more ſecret and remote from 
vulgar capacity; but only to ſpeak to ſuch 
as fall under common and popular obſerva- 
tion, or at leaſt do not recede far from it. 


I find there are chiefly three vanities in 
learning, which have principally given a 
handle 
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pandle to the traducing of it; for we eſteem 
thoſe things vain which are either falſe or 
frivolous, in which there is neither truth 
nor uſe: thoſe perſons alſo we eſteem vain 
and light who are either credulous in things 
falſe, or curious in thoſe of little uſe. And 
curioſity is either in matter or words; that 
is, when either labour 1s ſpent in vain mat- 
ters, or too much pains taken about delicacy 
of words ; ; wherefore it ſeems agreeable as 
well to right reaſon, as to approved experi- 
ence, to ſet down three diſtempers of learn- 
ing: the firſt 1s fantaſtic learning; the 
ſecond, contentious learning; the third, or- 
namental and delicate learning. Or thus- 
vain imaginations, vain altercations, vain 


affectations; and with the laſt I ſhall begin. 


DELICATE LEARNING. 


ITE diftemper ſeated in ſuperfluity and 

profuſeneſs of ſpeech, which in different 
periods of antiquity was held in ſome eſteem, 
about Luther's time prevailed wonderfully, 
The ee reaſon was, the heat and effi- 


Cacy 
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cacy of preaching, to ſooth and entice the 
people, which about that time flouriſhed | 
greatly; and this required a popular kind of 
expreſſion. Another reaſon was, the hatred 
and contempt which grew up in thoſe very 
times towards the School-men, who uſed a 
very different ſtile and form of expreſſion, 
taking an exceſſive liberty to coin new and 
harſh terms, without regard to the ornament 
and elegancies of ſpeech, to avoid circum- 
locution, and deliver their ſenſe and con- 
ceptions with acuteneſs; after which greater 
care began to be taken of words than matter; 
moſt affecting rather neatneſs of phraſe, 
roundneſs of period, the muſical cadence of 
the clauſes, and the ſparkling of tropes and 
figures, than the weight of matter, the 
ſoundneſs of argument, the life of invention, 
or exactneſs of judgment. Then firſt flou- 
riſhed the luxuriant and watery vein of 
Oforius, the Portugal Biſhop. Then did 
Sturmius ſpend ſuch infinite and anxious 
pains upon Cicero the Orator, and Hermo- 
genes the Rhetorician. Thus did our Car 
and Aſcbam, in their lectures and writings, 
extol Cicero and Demoſthenes even to the ſkies, 
and invite young men to this polite and 

1 5 flouriſh - 
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| flouriſhing kind of learning. So did 


Eraſt nus take occaſion to bring in . off. 
ing eccho, Decem Annas, conſumpfi in legendo 
Cicerone: I have ſpent ten years in reading 
„ Cicero:” to which the eccho anſwered, 
« One, aſs.” Then the learning of the 


| School-men began to be utterly deſpiſed, as 
rough and barbarous. In ſhort, the chief | 


inclination and bent of thoſe times was ra- 
ther to copiouſneſs than weight. 


HERE then we ſee the firſt corruption of 
learning, when men ſtudy words, and not 
matter; of which though I have brought 
late examples only, yet ſuch falfe taſte pre- 
vailed more or leſs in times paſt, and will 
again hereafter. Now, it is not poſlible, 
but this very circumſtance ſhould tend . 
to the diſcredit of learning, even with the 
ignorant vulgar, when they ſee learned 
mens writings, like the firſt letter of a patent, 
which, though it be drawn out with various 


turns and flouriſhes of the pen, yet is but 


a ſingle letter. And to me, indeed, Pig- 
malion's frenzy ſeems a very appoſite repre- 
ſentation and emblem of this vanity; for 
what elſe are words but the images of things: 
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ſo that unleſs they be animated with the 


ſpirit of reaſon, to fall in love with them, 
is like ö in love with a picture. 


It is a POE not haſtily to be conderaned 
for a man to illuſtrate and ſmooth the ob- 
ſcurities and roughneſs of philoſophy, with 
the ſplendor of words; of which we have 
great examples in Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, 


Plutarch, and even Plato himſelf; for the 
utility of it is great: and although this 


may be ſome hindrance to a ſevere inquiſi- 


tion of truth, and a deep ſtudy of philoſophy, 
becauſe it is too early ſatisfactory to the 


mind, and quenches the thirſt and ardor of 


further ſearch; yet, if a man applies his 


learning to civil uſes, as conference, coun- 
ſel, perſuaſion, argument, and the like, he 


will find all that he deſires, prepared and ſet 


out to his hand, in ſuch authors. However 
the exceſs of this is ſo juſtly contemptible, 
that as Hercules, when he ſaw in a temple 
the image of Adonis, Venus's minion, ſaid 


in indignation, Nil ſacri es: © Thou art 
6c nothing ſacred :” fo all Herculean cham- 
pions in learning. that is, the more labo- 
rious 
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rious and ſteady enquirers into truth, will 
naturally deſpiſe ſuch delicacies and fop- 
peries, as having nothing divine in them. 


Trzrz is ſomething more ſound in another 
kind of ſtile, though not altogether exempt 
from vanity, which near about the ſame time 
ſucceeded this copiouſneſs and ſuperfluity of 
ſpeech. It conſiſts altogether in this: that 
the words be pointed, the ſentences conciſe, 
the contexture of the ſpeech, rather re- 
turning into itſelf, than ſpread and di- 
lated; 10 it comes to paſs by this artifice, 
that every paſſage ſeems more ingenious 
than indeed it is. Such a ſtile as this we 
find more extenſively in Seneca, more mo- 
derately in Tacitus and Plinius Secundus; and 
not long ſince it began to be pleaſing to the 
cars of our own time. But this very ſtile is 
wont to find acceptance with ordinary ca- 
pacities, ſo as to be a kind of dignity and 
ornament to learning: nevertheleſs, by the 
more exact judgment it is deſervedly de- 
ſpiſed, and may be ſet down as a diſtemper 
of learning, ſince it 1s nothing elſe but a 
hunting after words, and the finery and 
quaint- 
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quaintneſs of them. Thus much of the firſt 


diſtemper of learning. 


CONTENTIOUS LEARNING. 


8 


* 


Now follows the diſtemper in the matter 


itſelf, which we placed ſecond, and deſigned 


by the name of contentious ſubtilty : and 
this is rather worſe than that juſt treated 
of; for as ſubſtantial matter excels every 


ornament: of words, ſo, on the contrary, 
vanity of matter 1s more odious than vanity 


of words. Wherein that reprehenſion of 
St. Paul may refer, as well to the following 
times as to his own age; and ſeems to re- 
ſpect not only divinity, but ſciences alſo: . 
« Avoid profane novelties of words, and 
«© oppoſition of ſciences falſely ſo called.” 


Tim. i. v. 20. For in theſe. words he al- 


ledges two marks and badges of ſuſpected 
ſcience? the firſt is the novelty and ſtrange- 
neſs of terms; the other, the rigour and 
ſtrictneſs of poſitions, which muſt needs 
occaſion oppoſition, and then altercations | 


and queſtions, 
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CERTAINLY many natural ſubſtances, 
which are ſolid and entire, ſo long as they 
are in a ſtate of perfection, do frequently 
corrupt and paſs into worms; after the-ſame 
manner, ſound and ſolid knowledge often- 
times putrifies and diffolves into minute 
ſubtilties, like worms which ſeem to have 
a kind of motion and quickneſs in them, ; 
but are inſipid and of no uſe, 


Tuts kind of unſound and ſelf- corrupt- 
ing learning prevailed chiefly among the 
School-men, who having abundance of lei- 
ſure, ſharp and ſtrong wits, but ſmall vari- 
ety of reading (their underſtandings being 
confined to the writings of a few authors, 
eſpecially Arifotle, their dictator, as their 
perſons were to the cells of monaſteries) and' 
for the moſt part ignorant of the hiſtory, 
as well of nature, as time, did, out of no 
great quantity of matter, but infinite agi- 
tation of wit and ſpirit, ſpin out unto us 
thoſe moſt laborious webs of learning which 
are extant in their books. For the mind of 
man, if it works upon matter, by contem- 
plating the nature of things, and the works 
of God, 1s ee in its operations by the 

ſubject; 
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ſubject; but if it turns inward, mia wks | 
upon itſelf, like the ſpider weaving his web, 
then is it endleſs, and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for fineneſs 
of thread and work, but, as to ule, frivolous 
and of no ſubſtance. 

TH1s unpaid ſubtilty, or euri- 
oſity, is two-fold; and is ſeen either in 
the ſubject itſelf, ſuch as is a fruitleſs ſpe- 
culation, or controverſy, of which kind 
there are no ſmall number, both in divinity 
and philoſophy, or in the manner and me- 
thod of treating it; which among the School- 
men was generally this: upon every poſition 
or affertion they formed objections, then 
ſolutions of thoſe objections; which, for the 
moſt part, were only diſtinctions: whereas, 
indeed, the ſtrength of all ſciences, like the 
old man's faggot, conſiſts not in every ſtick 
aſunder, but in all together united in the 
band; for the harmony of a ſcience, that 
1s, when each part mutually ſupports. the 
other, is, and ought to be, the true conciſe 
way of confuting all the ſmaller ſort of ob- 
jections; but, on the other fide, if you take 
out every axiom, one by one ſeverally, you 

| may 
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may eaſily diſprove PRs afid bend and 
break them at pleaſure. So that what was 
ſaid of Seneca, „He breaks the weight 'of 
« matter by the little niceties of words,” 

may truly be ſaid of the School-men; 
% They break the ſolidity of ſciences by the 


little niceties of queſtions.” Would it not 


be better in a ſpacious hall to ſet up one great 
light, or to hang up a branch furniſhed with 
divers lights, whereby all may be ſeen at 
once, than to go up and down with a ſmall 
watch candle into every corner? And ſuch 


is their method, who do not ſo much endea- 


vour to illuſtrate truth by clear arguments, 
authorities, compariſons, and examples, as 
labour to take out every minute ſcruple, 
to anſwer captious cavils, and to ſolve 
doubts; by this means breeding queſtion 
out of queſtion, even as in the. compariſon 
above of the light, when you carry it into 
one place, you forſake and darken all the 
reſt : ſo that the fable of Scy/la expreſſas to 
the life this kind of philoſophy, whoſe face 
and breaſt reſembled a beautiful virgin, but 


below they ſay ſhe was, 


Candida ſuccinctam latrantibus ingu na monſ/tris. 
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& A beauteous maid above, but magic arts, 
„With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts.“ 


DRvYD EN. 
So you will find certain general poſitions 


amongſt the School - men, that are hand- 
ſomely ſaid, and not invented amiſs; but 


when you deſcend to their diſtinctions and 


deciſions, inſtead of a fruitful womb, for 


the benefit of human life, they end in mon- 
ſtrous and barking queſtions. 


THEREFORE it is no wonder if this kind 
of learning falls under even the contempt of 
the vulgar, who are generally uſed to de- 
ſpiſe truth on account of controverſies raiſed 
about it, and think they are all out of the 
way who never meet: and when they ſee 
the altercations of learned men one with 
another, about matters of no moment, they 
eaſily catch up that ſaying of Dionyfius of 
Syracuſe, Verba ifta ſunt ſenum otioſorum : 


„This is nothing but the tattle of old men 


“ and women that have nothing elſe to 


290-00." Notwithſtanding 1 it is moſt certain, 


that 
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that if the School-men, to their unquench- 

able thirſt of truth, and continual working 
of their wit, had joined variety and multi- 
plicity of reading with contemplation, they 
would have doubtleſs proved diſtinguiſhing 
lights, to the wonderful advancement of 
all arts and ſciences. And ſo much for 
the ſecond diſeaſe of learning. 


FANTASTIC LEARNING. 


For the third diſeaſe, which relates to 
falſhood and untruth, this is, of all others, 
the moſt. pernicious, as it deſtroys the very 


ed nature and foul of knowledge, which is no- 
ne thing elſe but the image of truth. For the 
be truth of being, and that of knowing, 
th are all one; nor do they differ more from 
ey one another, than the direct beam, and the 
of beam reflected. This vice, therefore, branch- 
1: es itſelf into two ſorts; impoſture, and ere- 
en dulity: this is deceived, that deceives; 
to which although they appear to be of a dif- 
n, ferent nature, the one ſeeming to proceed 


from e, the other from W yet, 
E 2 | "For. 
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for the moſt part, they concur. For as the 


verſe has it, 


Porcontatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem . 


Intimating, that an inquiſitive perſon is a 
pratler alſo: ſo, for the ſame reaſon, he 


that is apt to believe, is apt to deceive. As 
we ſee it alſo in fame and rumours, that he 
who eaſily believes them, will as eaſily aug- 
ment and add to them ; which Tacitus wiſely 
hints in theſe words: ** They invent, and 
e believe at once:” ſo great an affinity is 
there between a propenſity to deceive, and 


A facility to believe. 


THis fxcility of believing, and admitting 
all things, though weakly authorized or 
warranted, is of two kinds, according to the 


nature of the ſubject-matter; for we either 


believe ſtory, or matter of fact, as the law- 
yers ſpeak, or elſe matter of opinion and 
poſition. As to the former kind,. we. ſee 


how much this error has diſcredited, and 
derogated from ſome eccleſiaſtical hiſtories; 
which have been too eaſy in regiſtering and 
tranſcribing miracles wrought by martyrs, | 
hermits, anchorites, and other holy men, 


and 


— 
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and by their relics, ſepulchres, chapels, 
log and images. 

So in natural hiſtory we may ſee many 
things raſhly and with little choice or judg- 
ment, received and regiſtered, as appears by 
the writings of Pliny, Cardanus, Albertus, 
and divers of the Arabians, which are every 
where fraught with forged and fabulous 
ſtories; and thoſe not only uncertain and 
untried, but notoriouſly falſe, and manifeſtly 
convicted, to the great diſcredit of natu- 
ral philoſophy with grave and ſober men. 
In which the wiſdom and integrity of Ari- 
zoile ſhines forth; who having wrote a dili- 
gent and exquiſite hiſtory of living creatures, 
has not mingled it much with feigned 

or fabulous matter; but rather than do that, 
he has caſt all the prodigies which he thought 
worthy recording, into one commentary; 
excellently diſcerning, that matter of mani- 
feſt truth, which, like a ſolid experimental 


ee baſis, might ſerye as a foundation for philo- 
1d | ſophy and ſciences to be built upon, was not 
5; unadviſedly to be mingled with matter of 


doubtful credit; and yet, that things rare 
and ſtrange, which to moſt people ſeem in- 
E 3 cCredible, 
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credible, are not wholly to be ſuppreſſed, 
or to be denied to the records of poſterity. 


But that other credulity, kick i is yielded 
not to hiſtory or reports, but to arts and 


opinions, is likewiſe of two ſorts: either 
when we give too much credit to the arts 
themſelves, or to the authors in any art. 


* 


TRE arts chemſelves, which have: had 
more intelligence and confederacy with ima- 
gination and belief, than with reaſon and 
demonſtration, are chiefly three; aſtrology, 


natural magic, and alchymy; the ends of 
which are noble: for aſtrology profeſſes to 


diſcover that correſpondence which is be- 
tween the ſuperior and the inferior globe: 
natural magic pretends to reduce natural 
philoſophy, from variety of ſpeculations, to 
the magnitude of works: alchymy under- | 
takes to ſeparate and extract the heterogene- 
ous parts of things, which are hid and in- 


corporate in natural bodies, and to refine 


bodies themſelves that are ſtained and ſoiled; 


to ſet at liberty ſuch as are bound and im- 


priſoned, and to bring to perfection ſuch as 
are unripe. But the methods which are 


preſumed 
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preſumed to lead to theſe ends, both in the 
theory and practice of thoſe arts, are full of 
error and trifling; yet, ſurely, to alchymy | 


this right is due, that it may truly be com- 
pared to the huſbandman in Æſep, who, 
being about to depart this life, told his ſons, 
„ That he had left them a great quantity 
« of gold buried in his vineyard, but did 
& not remember the particular place:“ who 
when they had with ſpades diligently turned 


up all the vineyard, gold indeed they found 
none; however, by ſtirring and digging the 


mould about the roots of their vines, they 
had a very great vintage the year following : 


ſo the ſtrenuous pains of chymiſts, about 
making gold, have opened the way to a great | 


number of noble inventions and ex periments, 
ſingularly adapted, as well to the diſcloſing 
of nature, as to the uſes of human life, ; 


Now, as for the credulity which has in- 
veſted certain authors of ſciences with a kind 


of dictatorial power to give law, not ſenato- 


rial to give advice; this has been of infinite 
hurt to ſciences, as the principal cauſe which 
has depreſſed and kept them ſo low, that 
they have been without any remarkable 
E44 1 growth 
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growth or advancement. In mechanical 
arts, the firſt projectors. have been ſhort in 
their inventions, and time has ſupplied and 
perfected the reſt; but in ſciences, the firſt 
authors have gone fartheſt, and time has 
impaired and corrupted them. So we ſee 
artillery, ſailing, printing, were in their be- 
ginnings imperfect, in a manner without 
form and badly managed; but, in progreſs of 
time, accommodated and refined. But, on 
the contrary, the philoſophy and ſciences 
of Ariſtotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, 
| Euclid, Archimedes, were of moſt vigour 
under thoſe very authors; and in proceſs of 
time degenerated, and loſt much of their 
luſtre; for this reaſon, that in arts mechani- 
cal, the wits of many have contributed and 
met in one, but, in liberal arts and ſciences, 
the wits of many have yielded and ſub- 
mitted to one, whom yet his followers many 
times have rather depraved than illuſtrated : 
for as water will not aſcend higher than the 
ſpring-head, from whence it flows, ſo know- 
ledge derived from Ari Notle, and exempted 
from liberty of examination, will never riſe 
higher than the knowledge of Ariſtotle ; and, 
therefore, though I go not diſlike the rule, 
"yu 
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oportet diſcentem credere, A learner ought 
to believe, yet it muſt be coupled with 
this: oportet jam doctum judicio ſuo uti: He 
« that is well informed, ought to make uſe 
« of his own judgment.” For diſciples 
owe their maſters only a temporary belief, 
and a ſuſpenſion of their judgment, till they 
have thoroughly learned the arts; and not 
an abſolute reſignation of their liberty, and 
a perpetual bondage of their underſtanding. 
Therefore, to conclude this point, I will 
ſay no more than this: let great authors 
have ſuch honour, as that we do not dero- 
gate from time, which is the author of au- 
thors, and parent of truth. 5 55 


1 


PREJUDICES or rus LEARNED. 


E have at length laid open three diſ- 
tempers or diſeaſes of learning; beſides 
| which there are ſome other, rather peccant 
| humours than confirmed diſeaſes; which, 
nevertheleſs, are not ſo ſecret, but that they 
fall under a popular obſervation and cenſure; 

and, therefore, are by no means to be paſſed 
over, THE 
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-, 


THE firſt of theſe is an affectation of two 
extremes, antiquity and novelty: where- 


in the daughters of time take after the 


nature and malice of the father; for as 
time devours his children, ſo do theſe one 


another, while antiquity envies new improye- 
ments, and novelty cannot be content to add 
things recent, unleſs it utterly rejects the 
old: ſurely the advice of the Prophet is the 
true direction in this caſe: Stand ye upon 


« the old paths, and ſee. where is the good 


and the right way, and walk therein.“ 


Jerem. vi. 16. Antiquity deſerves ſo much 
reverence, that men ſhould make a ſtop, and 
look about them on every fide, to diſcover 
which is the beſt way; but when the diſ- 
covery is well taken, they ſhould not reſt 
there, but advance cheerfully ; for in truth, 

antiquity of time is the world's youth. Cer- 
tainly ours are the ancient times, the World 
being now grown old; and not thoſe which 
are computed, ordine retrogado, reckoning 

backward from our wn age. | 


AxoTHER error, ſpringing . 
er, is a ſuſpicion and diffidence, whichthinks 
at: it is not poſlible to find out any thing 

von 
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now, which the world could have been ſu 


long without; as if the ſame objection might 
be made to time, with which Lucian attacks 
Jupiter, and the reſt of the heathen Gods; 
for he wonders they ſhould beget ſo many 
children in old time, and none in his; and 
aſks merrily, Whether they were ſuperan- 
« nuated, or : reſtrained by the Papian law 
« made againſt old mens marriages.” So men 
ſeem to be apprehenſive, that time is become 
effete, and paſt bearing children: whereas, 
on the other hand, we may here eaſily diſ- 
cover the levity and inconſtaney of men, 
who, till a thing is done, think it impoſſible; 
but, at ſoon as it is done, wonder it had not 
been done long before. Thus Alexander's 
expedition into Afa was judged, at firſt, as 
a vaſt and exceeding difficult enterprize; 
which, nevertheleſs, after it ſucceeded, Livy 
made ſo light of, as to ſay of — 
« He did Bot bravely venture to deſpiſe idle 
opinions: and the ſame happened to 
Columbus, in the weſtern navigation: but, in 
intellectual matters, this is mueh more com- 
mon, as may be ſeen in moſt of the propoſi- 
tions in Euclid, which, before they are de- 
monſtrated, ſeem ſtrange, and not eaſily to 
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augmentation: even as young men, when 
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be aflented to; but, after demonſtration, the 


mind embraces them by a kind of recogni- 


Zance, as the lawyers term it; as if it had 
underſtood and known them before. 


ANoTHER error, of affinity with the form- 
er, is a fancy of thoſe who think that of all 
ſeQs and ancient opinions, after they had 
been examined and ſifted, the beſt were eſtab- 
liſhed, and the reſt ſuppreſſed; therefore they 
conceive, if a man ſhould begin his ſearch 
and examination a-new, he muſt of courſe 

light upon ſome opinions which had been 
rejected, and, after rejection, loſt and obli- 
terated; as if the multitude, or even wiſe 
men, to gratify the multitude, did not of- 
tener approve that which is popular, than 
that which is more ſolid. For time is of 
the nature of a river, which carries down 
to us things light and buoyant, but ſinks 


and drowns that which is ſolid and weighty. 


ANoTHER error, different from the reſt, 
is, an over-early and peremptory reduction 
of knowledge into ſyſtems, which, when- 
ever it happens, ſciences receive little or no 


they 
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they are knit and perfectly ſhaped, ſcarce 
grow any more : ſo knowledge, as long as 
it is diſperſed into aphoriſms and obſerva- 
tions, may grow and ſhoot up; but, when 
once it is circumſcribed by ſyſtems, it may 
by chance be poliſhed and illuſtrated, or 
accommodated to human uſe; but it will 
increaſe no more in bulk and ſubſtance. 


ANOTHER error is, that after the diſtri- 
bution of particular arts and ſciences into 
their ſeveral clafles, moſt men have aban- 
doned univerſality of knowledge, philoſophia 
prin, which is a deadly enemy to the pro- 
greſſion of ſciences; for proſpects are made 
from turrets; or very high places; and it 1s 
impoſſible for a man to explore the more 
remote and deeper parts of any ſcience, if he 
ſtand but upon the flat and level of it, 
and aſcend not the watch-tower of a ſu- 
perior ſeience. 


| AxoTuER error flows from too great a 
reverence and adoration of the mind and un- 
derſtanding of man; by which means men 
have withdrawn themſelves from the con- 
templation of nature, and the obſervations 


of 
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of experience, bewildered in their own ſpe- 
culations and fancies; but of theſe noble 
ſpeculators, and, if I may fo ſpeak, intellec- 
tualiſts, who are, notwithſtanding. common- 
ly taken for the moſt ſublime and divine 
philoſophers, Heraclitus has ſpoken thus : 
«:Men;” ſays he, ſeek truth in their 
„ own little worlds, but not in the great 
% world.” For did they not diſdain the 
alphabet of nature, and the primer of the 
divine works, they might, perhaps, by ſteps 
and degrees, after the knowledge of ſimple 
letters, and then ſyllables, come at laſt to 
read perfectly the text and volume of the 
creatures itſelf, But they, on the con- 
trary, by continual meditation, and work- 
ing of their wit, urge and invocate their 
own ſpirits to divine, and give out fanatical 
predictions, by which they are deſervedly, 
though pleaſingly deluded, 


ANnoTHER error that has ſome connection 
with the latter is, that men often ſeaſon and 
infect their meditations and doctrines with 
certain opinions and fancies of their own, 
which they hold moſt in admiration; or 


with fame {ciences, to which they are moſt 
| 7 addifed 
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1 addicted and devoted; tincturing all other 
things with their favourite ſtudies, though 
a paint very illuſive and deceiving. 80 
Plata intermingled theology in his philoſo- 
phy; Aristotle, logic; the ſecond ſchool of 
0 Plato, Proctus and the reſt, mathematics. 
= The chymiſts forged a new philoſophy out 
of a few experiments, the fire, and furnace; 
and G:/bertus, our countryman, has drawn a 
ne philoſophy out of the load-ſtone. So 
WW Cicero, when reciting the ſeveral opinions 
El concerning the nature of the ſoul, at laſt met 
with a muſician, who held the ſoul to be 
harmony, and faid pleaſantly, 4 This man 
e was hot for going out of his own profeſ- 
W *© fon.” But of theſe ſort of errors, Arif 
totle aptly and wiſely ſays, They that con- 


e fider but few things are apt to pronounce, 
and be dogmatical.“ 


ANOTHER erfror is, an impatience of doubt- 
ing, and a blind haſte to aſſent, without 
mwature fuſpenſion of judgment; for the 
= two ways of contemplation are not unlike 
che two ways of action often mentioned by 
the ancients: the one, plain and ſmooth in 
the beginning, but in the end impafſable; 

the 


i 


: : 
: 
| + 
£ o 
o 
1 


— — 


in juſt and complete treatiſes of ſcience, both 


* leſt he ſhould ſeem to doubt about any 
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the other, rough and craggy in the entrance, 
but, when you have gone on a little, fair 
and even; fo, in contemplation, if a man be. 
gins with certainties, he ſhall end in doubts; 
but, if he begins with doubts, and has the 
patience to bear them, he ſhall ſoon end 
in certainties. 1 


A LIKE error diſcovers itſelf in the manner 
of delivering knowledge, which, for the moſt 
part, is imperious and magiſterial, not in- 
genuous and liberal; ſo contrived as to 
command aſſent, rather than ſubmit to ex- 
amination. I will not deny, but that in 
compendious treatiſes, deſigned for practice, 
that form of writing is to be retained; but, 


extremes, in my judgment, are to be avoided, 
as well that of Velleius, the Epicurean, Ni 
tam metuentis, quam ne dubitare de re aliqua 
videretur, Who fears nothing ſo much, as 


& thing,“ as that of Socrates, and the Aca- 
demy, who leave all things in doubt and 
uncertainty. Men ſhould rather affect can- 
dour and fincerity, and propound things with 
more or leſs afleveration, according as they 

are 
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are more weakly or fully proved, by the 
weight of argument and reaſon. | 


OTHER errors there are in the ſcope that 
men propound to themſelves, and to which 
they direct their endeavours and labours; 
for, as the more diligent leaders, and noted 
profeſſors of learning, ought chiefly to keep 

in view the making ſome conſiderable 
addition to the art they profeſs; theſe men, 
on the other ſide, content themſelves to be 
ſeconds only ; courting the name either of 

a ſubtle interpreter, an able antagoniſt, 
or of a methodical abridger : from whence 
the revenues and tributes of ſciences come 
to be augmented, but not the patrimony 
and ground of knowledge itſelf. 


F 


Bur the greateſt error of all the reſt con- 


liqua fiſts in deviating from the ultimate end of 
1, 28 knowledge. For men deſire and ſeek after 

any knowledge, ſome from a natural and reſtleſs 
Aca- curioſity; others for entertainment and de- 


and light; others for reputation; others for the 
cans ſake of contention and victory in difpute; 
with molt for Jucre and livelihood; very few to 


| employ the gift of reaſon given 57 God for 
Vo“. II. F the 
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they might repoſe a troubled and reſtleſs 
ſpirit; or a terrace for a wandering and va- 


liberty, with a fair proſpect; or ſome high 
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the benefit and * of mankind: juſt as i 
they ſought in learning a couch, on which 


riable mind to walk up and down upon at 


and eminent tower, for a proud, ambitious 
mind to raiſe itſelf on; a citadel and fort for 
contention and battle, or a ſhip for trade and 
merchandiſe, rather than a rich armory, and 
ſtore-houſe, for the glory of the Creator of 
all things, and the relief of human life. 
This is that which would indeed dignify 
and exalt learning and the arts, if contem- 
plation and action were more nearly joined 
and united than they have hitherto been: 
which combination would be like the con- 
junction of the two higheſt planets, when 
Saturn, the planet of quiet and contempla- 
tion, conſpires with Jupiter, the planet of 
ſociety and action. However, when I ſpeak 
of practice and action, I do not in the leaf 
mean Profeſſorial and lucrative learning; for 
J am not ignorant how much that diverts 
and interrupts the progreſſion and advance. 
ment of real knowledge; like, indeed, the 
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GoldenA pple thrown before Atalanta, which, 7 
while ſhe ſtoops to take up, Fai race. in the 
mean time is hindered. | 


Declinas cur ſus aum, vollubil tollit. 


Nas again is it my meaning, as was kid 
of Socrates, to call down philoſophy from 
heaven to converſe upon earth only; that 
natural — thould belaid aſide, to the 
ich be in vogue: bus as hows and earth 
conſpire together for the ſupport and delight 
of the life of man, ſo indeed fhould this be 
the end of both philoſophies, that vain ſpe- 
culations, and whatever is empty and barren, 
being rejected, all that is ſolid and fruitful 
may be preſerved; and knowledge not con- 
ſidered a courtezan for pleaſure, or a hand- 
maid to profit, but as a ſpouſe for generation 
and honeſt comfort. 


AND now, having explained, by a kind 
of diſſection, thoſe peccant humours (the 
principal of them at leaſt) which have not 
only been an impediment to the proficience 
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the benefit and uſe of mankind : juſt as if 
they ſought in learning a couch, on which 
they might repoſe a troubled and reſtleſs W 
ſpirit; or a terrace for a wandering and va- i 
riable mind to walk up and down upon at 
liberty, with a fair proſpect; or ſome high 
and eminent tower, for a proud, ambitious 
mind to raiſe itfelf on; a citadel and fort for 
contention and battle, or a ſhip for trade and 
merchandiſe, rather than a rich armory, and 
ſtore-houſe, for the glory of the Creator of 
all things, and the rehef of human life, 
This is that which would indeed dignify 
and exalt learning and the arts, if contem- 
plation and action were more nearly joined 
and united than they have hitherto been: 
which combination would be hke the con- 
junction of the two higheſt planets, when 
Saturn, the planet of quiet and contempla- 
tion, conſpires with Jupiter, the planet of 
ſociety and action. However, when I ſpeak 


of practice and action, I do not in the leaſt 


mean profeſſorial and lucrative learning; for 
J am not ignorant how much that diverts 
and interrupts the progreſſion and advance- 
ment of real knowledge; like, indeed, the 
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Golden Apple thrown before Alglanta, which, 
while ſhe ſtoops to take up, FR race in $4 


mean time ig hindered. 


Declinas cur ſis aurumque, vollubil tollir. 


Nox again is it my meaning, as was faid 
of Socrates, to call down philoſophy from 


heaven to converſe upon earth only; that 
natural philoſophy ſhould be laid afide, to the 


end that moral and political philoſophy only 
might be in vogue: but as heaven and earth 
conſpire together for the ſupport and delight 


the end of both philoſophies, that vain ſpe- 
culations, and whatever is empty and barren, 
being rejected, all that is folid and fruitful 
may be preſerved; and knowledge not con- 


ſidered a courtezan for pleaſure, or a hand- 


maid to profit, but as a ſpouſe for generation 
and honeſt comfort. 


Axp now, having explained, by a kind 
of diſſection, thoſe peccant humours (the 
principal of them at leaſt) which have not 


only been an impediment to the proficience 
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of learning, but have alſo given occaſion to 
the traducing of it; if I have done it to the 
quick, it muſt be remembered, . Faithful 
& are the wounds of a friend; but the kiſſes 
4“ of an enemy are deceitful.” Prov. xxvii, 
6. However, this, at leaſt, I ſeem to have 
gained, to deſerve belief in the following 
encomium, fince I have proceeded ſo freely 
in the preceding cenſure: and yet I have no 
purpoſe to write a panegyric on learning, or 
ſing a hymn to the Muſes, though per- 
haps it is long ſince their rites were duly 
celebrated; but my intent 1s, without var- 
niſh or amplification, to take the juſt weight 


of knowledge, to balance it with other things, 


and to ſearch out the true value thereof 
from teſtimonies, both divine and human, 
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ON THE DIGNITY OF LEARNING. 


W [7IRST let us ſeek the dignity of know 


ledge in the archetype, that 1s, in the 


attributes and acts of God, as far as they are 


revealed to man, and may be ſearched into 
with ſobriety ; in which the name of learn” 
ing is improper, ſince all learning is knows 
ledge acquired; and no knowledge in God is 
acquired, but original ; therefore we muſt 


| look out for ſome other name, that of 


wiſdom, as the holy ſcriptures term it. 


In the works of creation, we ſee a double 
emanation of divine virtue; the one referring 
to power, the other to wiſdom: the former 
is chiefly ſeen in creating the maſs of mat- 
ter, the latter, in diſpoſing the beauty of the 
form. This being laid down, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that for any thing which appears in 
the hiſtory of the creation to the contrary, 
the confuſed maſs of heaven and earth was 
made in a moment; yet, the diſpoſition and 
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digeſting of the ſame was the work of fix 
days: ſo remarkable a difference did it pleaſe 
God to put between the works of power, and 
the works of wiſdom. As to the creation of 
matter, it is not recorded that God faid, 
« Let there be heaven and earth,“ as was ſaid 
of the works following ; but fimply and ac- 
tually,“ God made heaven and earth: ſo 
that the matter ſeems to be as a manvufic- 
ture, but the introduction of form carries 
the ſtyle of a law or decree, 


Leer us proceed from God to Angels, 
whoſe nature, in order of dignity, is next to 
God. We ſee in the order of Angels, fa far 
as credit is to be given to that celeſtial hie- 
rarchy, ſet forth under the name of Dionyfius 
the Areopagite, that the Seraphim, that is, 
the angels of love, have the firſt place; the 
Tecond, the Cherubim, angels of illumina- 
tion; and that the third and following places 
are given to thrones, principalities, and the 
reſt of the angels of power and miniſtry: fo 

that from this very order and diſtribution it 

appears, that the angels of knowledge and 

illumination are placed before the angels of 

office and dominion. 
To 
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To deſcend from ſpirits and intellectual 
natures, to ſenſible and material forms, we 
read, that the firſt of created forms was hight; 
which, in natural and corporeal things, has 
a relation and correſpondence to things ſpi- 
ritual and incorporeal. 


So in the diſtribution of days we ſee the 


day wherein God reſted, and contemplated 
his own works, was blefled above all the 


days in which the fabric of the univerſe was 


created and diſpoſed, 


AFTER the creation was finiſhed, we read 
that man was placed in Paradiſe, to work 
there : which work could be no other than 
what relates to contemplation ; that is, the 
end of it could not refer to neceſſity, but to 


delight and exerciſe, without vexation or 


trouble; for there being then no poſſible re- 
luctance of the creature, no ** ſweat of the 
** brow,” man's employment muſt of con- 


ſequence have been matter of pleaſure and 


contemplation, not of labour or work. The 
firſt acts which man performed in Paradiſe 


conſiſted of the two ſummary parts of knows» 


ledge, the view of creatures, and the impo- 
5 ſition 
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ſition of names. As for the knowledge which 
introduced the fall, it was not the natural 
knowledge of creatures, but the moral know. 
ledge of good and evil, wherein the ſuppo- 
ſition was, that God's commandments or 
prohibitions were not the origin of good and 
eyil, but that they had other ſources which 
man aſpired to know, to make a total de- 


fection from God, and to d-pend wholly 
upon himſelf, 


LET us paſs to the things that happened 
immediately after the fall. We ſee (as the 
ſacred ſcriptures have infinite myſteries, 


without ever violating the hiſtorical and li- 
teral truth) an image of the two eſtates, the 
contemplative and active, delineated in the 
perſons of Abel and Cain, and in their pro- 
feſſions and primitive ways of life. The one 
Was a ſhepherd, who, by reaſon of his lei- 
ſure, his quiet, and free view of heaven, is 
a type of the contemplative life: the other, 
a huſbandman, that is, a man fatigued with 
labour, and his countenance fixed down 
upon the earth : where we may ſee that the 
favour and election of God went to the ſhep- 
herd, and not to the tiller of the ground. 


80 
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So before the flood, the holy records, 
among the very few occurrences regiſtered of 
that age, have delivered down to poſterity 
the inventors of muſic, and works in metal. 


Ix the next age after the flood, the great 
judgment of God upon the pride of man was 
the confuſion of tongues, whereby the free 
commerce of learning, and intercourſe of let- 
ters, was chiefly cut off, 


Lr us deſcend to Moſes, the law-giver, 
and God's firſt notary, whom the ſcriptures 
adorn with this eulogy, ** That he was ſeen 
in all the learning of the Egyptians ;” 
Which nation was reckoned one of the moſt 
antient ſchools of the world; for ſo Plato 
brings in the Egyptian prieſt ſaying to Solon; 
“ You Grecians are ever children, having 
no knowledge of antiquity, nor antiquity 
* of knowledge.” Take a view of the 
ceremonial law of Mofes, and you ſhall find, 
beſides the prefiguration of Chriſt, the diſ- 
tinction of the people of God from the Gen- 
tiles, the exerciſe and impreſſion of obedi- 
ence, and other holy uſes of the ſame law, 
that ſome of the moſt learned Rabbies have 
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travailed, profitably and profoundly to diſcover 

a phyſical and moral ſenſe i many of the 
ceremonies and ordinances : as in the law of 
the leproſy, where it is ſaid, & If the white- 
„ neſs have overſpread the fleſh, the patient 
& may paſs abroad for clean; Hut if there be 
& any whole fleſh remaining, he is to be 
& ſhut up for unclean.” From this law 
one of them colleQs a principle of nature, 
That putrefaction is more contagious be- 
« fore maturity than after.” Another notes 
a poſition of moral philoſophy, That men 


4 abandoned to vice do not ſo much corrupt 


„ manners, as thoſe that are half good and 

« halfevil:” ſo in this, and in many other 

places in that law, there 1s to be found, be- 

ſides the theological ſenſe, a great mixture 
5 

of er. 


Ga likewiſe if a man turn over with dili- 


gence that excellent book of Job, he will find 
it full of the myſteries of natural philoſophy. 


As for example, coſmography, and the round- 


neſs of the world. He ſtretcheth out the 


« north over the empty place, and hangeth 
e the earth upon nothing.” Job xxvi. 7. 
Wherein the penſileneſs of the earth, the 

pole 


* 
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pole of the north, and the finiteneſs or con- 
vexity of heaven, are manifeſtly touched, 
So in matters of aſtronomy : * By his ſpirit 


« he hath garniſhed the heavens; his hand 
« hath formed the crooked lerpent.” Ibid. 13. 
And in another place, ** Canſt thou bind 
« the ſweet influences of Pleiades? or looſe 
« the bands of Orion ?” xxxviii. 31. Where 


the immoveable configuration of the fixed 


ſtars, ever ſtanding at equal diſtance one 
from the other, is with great elegancy de- 
ſcribed, 80 in another place, Which 
« maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, 
and the ſecrets of the ſouth.” ix. 9. 
Where he points at the depreſſion of the 
Southern pole, calling it the ſecrets of the 
ſouth, becauſe the ſouthern ſtars are not 
ſeen upon our hemiſphere. Likewiſe in 
matter of generation : ** Haſt thou not 
« poured me out like milk, and condenſed 


« me like curds?” x. 10. In matters of 


minerals: Surely there is a vein for filver, 
“and a place wherein gold is fined; iron is 
* digged up out of compacted duſt, and 
e braſs extracted from ſtone diſſolved in the 
* furnace.” See chap, xxviti. 1. K. 
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IN like manner alſo, in the perſon of Kin 
Solomon, we ſee the gift of wiſdom, both in 
his own petition, and in the diyine grant, 
preferred before all earthly and temporal fe- 
licity: by virtue of which grant, Solomen, 
being ſingularly furniſhed, wrote not only 
thoſe excellent parables concerning divine 
and moral philoſophy, but alſo compiled a 
natural hiſtory of all vegetables, from 
* the cedar upon the mountain, to the moſs 
„ upon the wall,” (which is but the rudi- 
ment of a plant, between putrefaction and 
an herb;) and of all things that breathe or 
move. Nay, the ſame King Solomon, though 
he excelled in wealth, in magnificence of 
buildings, in ſhipping, in ſervice and at- 
tendance, in fame and renown, and other 
things relating to glory; yet he reaps or 
aſſumes to himſelf nothing at all, out of that 
train of glories, beſides that of enquiring 
into, and finding out the truth: for ſo he 
ſays expreſsly : ** It is the glory of God to 
* conceal a thing; but the honour of kings 
& js to ſearch out a matter,” Prov. xxv. 2. 
As if, according to the innocent and ſweet 
play of children, the divine Majeſty took 
delight to hide his works, that he might 
© MN 
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| have them found out; and as if kings could 


not obtain a greater honour than to be aſ- 
ſigned the province of diſcovering them; 
eſpecially conſidering the great command 
they have of wits and means, whereby no- 


thing needeth to be hidden from them. 


— 


Nor was the diſpenſation of God other- 
wiſe, after our Saviour was come into the 
world: for he ſhewed his power, in putting 
ignorance to flight, by his conference with 
the doctors and prieſts in the temple, before 
he ſhewed it, in ſubduing nature, by his 
great and numerous miracles : and the com- 
ing of the holy Spirit was chiefly figured 
and expreſſed in the ſimilitude and gift of 


tongues, which are but the vehicles of know- 
ledge. : 


So in the choice of thoſe inſtruments 
which God made uſe of for the plantation 
of the faith, at firſt he called forth perſons 
wholly unlearned and ignorant, otherwiſe 
than by inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt; to 
the end he might more evidently declare his 
own 1mmediate working and divine power 
to be above human wiſdom. Nevertheleſs, 


his 
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his counſel in this reſpe& was no ſooner ful. 
filled; but in the next ſucceſſion of time he 
ſent his divine truth into the world, Ac. 
cordingly the pen of St. Paul, the only 
learned man of the apoſtles, was chiefly em- 
ployed by God, in the e ſcriptures of the New 
Teſtament. 


Wx know that ſeveral of the ancient Bi 
ſhops and fathers were excellently read in 
all the learning of the heathens. Inſomuch, 
that the edit of Julian, which forbad Chriſ- 
tians to be admitted into ſchools and acade- 
mies, was eſteemed a more pernicious engine 
for the demoliſhing of the Chriſtian faith, 
than the ſanguinary perſecutions of the pre- 
ceding emperors. Neither was the emula- 
tion and invidiouſneſs of Gregory the firſt, 
Biſhop of Rome, (otherwiſe an excellent 
man) who zealouſly endeavoured to oblite- 
rate the memory of heathen authors and an- 
tiquities, taken in good part, even among 
pious men. Nay, it was the Chriſtian church 
alone, which, among the inundations of the 
Scythians from the north, and of the Saracens 
from the eaſt, preſerved in her ſacred boſom 

the precious relics of heathen learning, which 
qi Was 
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was now upon the point of being utterly 
extinguiſhed. | | 


 TaurxE are two principal offices and ſer- 
vices, beſides ornament and illuſtration, 

which philoſophy and human learning per- | 

| form to faith and religion. The one, that 
they are effectual incitements to the exalta- 

| tion and celebration of the glory of God; 
(for as the Pſalms, and other ſcriptures, 
often invite us to contemplate and magnify 
the great and wonderful works of God; fo, 
if we ſhould reſt only in the exterior part of 
them, as they firſt offer themſelves to our 
ſenſes, we ſhould do the ſame injury to the 
majeſty of God, as if we ſhould judge of the 

wealth and ſtore of a moſt noted jeweller, by 
what is expoſed to view in the out-part of 
the ſhop towards the ſtreet:) the other, 
that they miniſter a ſingular help and pre- 
ſervative againſt unbelief and error; for our 
Saviour ſaith, “ Ye err, not knowing the 
** ſcriptures, nor the power of God.” Where 
he lays before us two books to ſtudy, to pre- 
vent our falling into error: firſt, the volume 
of the ſcriptures, which reveal the will of 

God; then, the volume of the creatures 
that 
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that expreſs his power: the latter of which 
is a key to the former, opening not only our 
intellects, to conceive the genuine ſenſe of 
the ſcriptures, which is to be drawn out 
by the general rules of reaſon, and laws of 
ſpeech; but, beſides that, unfolding our 
faith alſo, to enter into a ſerious meditation 
of the omnipotence of God, the character 
whereof are chieflyengraven upon his works, 
Thus much for divine teſtimonies and judg- 
ments, concerning the true dignity and value 
of learning. 


OF HUMAN PROOFS AND ARGUMENTS. 


A for human proofs and arguments, fo 
large a field opens, that it is convenient 
to uſe choice rather than abundance. 


FissT, therefore, the higheſt degree of 
honour among the heathens was, to obtam 
divine veneration and worſhip; which to 


Chriſtians is blaſphemy ; but we ſpeak now 
ſepa- 
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| ſeparately concerning human judgments 
therefore among the heathens, that which 


latio infer Deos, canonizing,“ was the high - 


%%% VTV ee A I IS STATE Cr SE 
* ' 


of eſt honour that man could poſſibly attribute 
Our to man; eſpecially when it was given, not 
ion by any degree or act of ſtate, as tothe Ro- 
ters man Emperors, but freely and frankly from 
ks, the judgment and inward belief of men : of 
dg- which exalted honour there were two de- 


grees, honours heroic, and divine; in the 
diſtribution of which, — obſerved this 


order. 


FounDExs of ſtates, legiſlators, fathers of 
their country, and other perſons of great 
merit in civil affairs, were diſtinguiſhed by 


TS, the title of Heroes; ſuch as Theſeus, Minos, 

Romulus, &c. On the other fide, the in- 
„ lo ventors and authors of new arts, and ſuch 
1ent as endowed human life with new conveni- 


ences and acceſſions," were ever conſecrated 
among the greater Gods themſelves ; ſuch as 
Ceres, Bacchus, Mercury, Apollo, and others; 
which, doubtleſs, was done juſtly, and upon 
found judgment. For the merits of the 
former are commonly confined within the 

Vox. II. 0 „ 


the Greeks call apothegſis, and the Latins, re- 
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circle of one age, or nation; and are not 
unlike ſeaſonable and favourable ſhowers, 
which, though they be profitable and de- 
ſirable, yet ſerve only for that ſeaſon wherein 
they fall, and for that latitude of ground 
which they water: but the benefits of the 
latter, like the bleſſings of the ſun, and of 
the heavenly bodies, are for time perpetual, 
for place, univerſal. Again: thoſe are uſu- 
ally accompanied with ſtrife and perturba- 
tion; but theſe have the true character of 
the divine preſence, and come, in a gentle 
gale, without tumult or noiſe. 


Nox indeed is the merit of learning in 
civil affairs, and in repreſſing the inconve- 
* niences which one man brings upon another, 
much inferior to that other, in relieving 
human neceſſities, which ariſe from nature 
herſelf: and this kind of merit was excel- 
lently ſhadowed under that feigned relation, 
concerning Orpheus's theatre, where all beaſts 
and birds aflembled, and, forgetful of their 
natural appetites of prey, of game, of flight; 
ſtood ſociably and lovingly together, taken 
with the melodious ſweetneſs of his harp; 
the ſound whereof no ſooner ceaſed, or wa 
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drowned by ſome louder noiſe, but every 
beaſt returned to his own nature. In which 


fable the natures and manners of men are 


elegantly deſcribed, who are toſſed with 
ſundry untamed deſires of gain, of luſt, of 
revenge; yet as long as they give ear to the 
precepts and perſuaſions of religion, of laws, 


of inſtructors, eloquently and ſweetly warb- 


ling, in books, in ſermons, and harangues; 
ſo long is peace and ſociety maintained : but 
if thoſe are filent, or ſeditions and tumults 
diſturb them with their clamour, all things 


diflolve, and * into anarchy and con- 


fuſion, 


Bur this appears more manifeſtly, when 


kings themſelves, or perſons of great autho- 


rity under them, or other governors of ſtates, 
are endued with learning: for however par- 
tial to his own profeſſion he may be thought 
who ſaid, Then would ſtates be happy, 


when either philoſophers were kings, or 
kings philoſophers;“ yet ſo much is ve- 
"ified by experience, that, under learned 


princes and governors of ſtate, there have 


been ever the happieſt times. For though 
kings may have their errors and unperfec- | 
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tions; being liable to paſhons, and depravel 


_ cuſtoms, like other men; yet, if they have 
the illumination of learning, certain antici- 


pated notions of religion, policy, and mo- 
rality, hold them back, and reſtrain them 
from all ruinous and incurable exceſs and 
error; whiſpering in their ear, even when 


_ counſellors and ſervants are filent. Senators 


and counſellors, that are accompliſhed with 
learning, proceed upon more ſolid principles 
than thoſe that are only men of experience; 
the former ſeeing dangers afar off, and ward- 
ing them in time; whereas theſe are wiſe 
only near at hand, ſeeing nothing but what 
is imminent; and then at laſt truſting to the 
agility of their wit to diſentangle and reſcue 

themſelves, in the very inſtant of danger. 


Tas happieſt times were under learned 


| princes, which beſt appear in that age, from 


the death of Domitian, the em peror, until 
the reign of Commodus, comprehending a ſuc- 
ceſhonof fix princes, who, learned themſelves, 
or at leaſt were ſingular patrons of learning; 
and of all ages, if we regard temporal happ- 
neſs, the moſt flouriſhing that Rome, then the 
epitome of the world, ever ſaw; a matter re- 
F vealed 
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vealed and prefigured to Domitian in a dream, 
the night before he was ſlain; for he thought 
he ſaw a golden head grown out of the 


nape of his neck: which divination was in- 


| deed fulfilled in thoſe golden times that 
ſucceeded: of which princes we will make 
ſome commemoration; wherein although the 

matter is vulgar, and may be thought fitter 
for a declamation, than agreeable to a treatiſe 
infolded as this; yet, becauſe it is pertinent 
to the point in hand, neque ſemper arcum ten- 
dit Apollo, and to name them only were too 
naked and curlory, I will not omit it alto- 
gether, 


Tas firſt was Nerva; ; the excellent temper 
of whoſe government, is by a glance of Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, touched to the life,“ afterwards 
Nerva united two things before incompati- 
ble, empire and liberty;“ and in proof of 
his learning he was a diſciple of Apollonius, 
the famous Pythagorean: the laſt a& of his 


| ſhort reign left to memory was, a miſſive to 


his adopted ſon Trajan, proceeding from ſome 
inward diſcontent at the ingratitude of the 
times, comprehended in averſe of Homer, 


© Revenge my tears, O Phzbus, with thy ſhafts”? 
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- Trajan, who ſucceeded, was not learned 
indeed in himſelf; but if we hearken to the 
ſpeech of our Saviour that ſaith, He that 
6 receiveth a prophet, in the name of 2 
„ prophet, ſhall have a prophet's reward,” 
he deſerves to be placed amongſt the moſt 
learned princes; for he was an admirer of 
learning, a benefaCtor to learned men, a 
founder of libraries; and in whoſe court, 
though a warlike prince, preceptors and pro- 
teflors are recorded to have been in the high- 
_ eſt requeſt. On the other ſide, how much 
Trajan's virtue and government was admired 
and renowned, ſurely no teſtimony of grave 
and faithful hiſtory doth more lively ſet 
forth, than that legendary tale of Gregoriu 
Magnus, Biſhop of Rome, who was noted for 
the extreme envy he bore towards all heathen 
excellency; and yet he is reported, out of 
the love and eſteem of Trajan's maral vir- 
tues, to have made unto God paſſionate and 
fervent prayers, for the delivery of his foul 
out of hell; and to have obtained it with a 
caveat that he ſhould make no more petitions. 
In this prince's time, alſo, the perſecutions 
againſt the Chriſtians received intermiſſion, 
upon the certificate of Plinius Secundus, 2 
. 


a 
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man of excellent learning, and advanced by 
Trajan. 25.” | a 


| ADRIAN, his ſucceſſor, was the moſt cu- 
rious man that lived, and the moſt univerſal 
enquirer; inſomuch, it was noted for an 
error iu his mind, that he defired to compre- 
hend all things, and not to reſerve himſelf 
for things more worthy; falling into the like 
humour that was long before noted in Philip 
of Macedon, who, when he wiſhed to over- 
rule and convince an excellent muſician in 
an argument touching muſic, was anſwered 
by him again, God forbid, fir,” ſaith he, 
« that your fortune ſhould be ſo bad as to 
+ know thoſe things better than me.” It 
pleaſed God likewiſe to uſe the curioſity of 
this emperor, as an inducement to the peace 
of his church in thoſe days; for having 
Chriſt in veneration, not as a God or. Savi- 
our, but as a wonder or novelty; and having 
his picture in his gallery, matched with 
Apollonius, with whom, in his vain imagina- 
tion, he thought he had ſome conformity ; 
yet it ſerved to allay the bitter hatred of thoſe 
times againſt the Chriſtian name; ſa that the 
church had peace during his time. And for 
G4 his 
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his civil government, although he did not 

attain to that of Trajan's, in glory of -arms, 
or perfection of juſtice; yet, in deſerving the 

good will of the ſubject, he did exceed him; 
for Trajan erected many famous monuments 
and buildings, inſomuch that Conſtantine the 
Great, in emulation, was wont to call him 
Parietaria, Wall- flower,“ becauſe his name | 
was upon ſo many walls: but his buildings 
and works were more of glory and triumph, 

than uſe and neceſſity. But Adrian {pent 
his whole reign, which was peaceable, in a 
ſurvey of the Roman empire ; giving orders, 
wherever he went, for re-edifying of cities, 
towns, and decayed forts; for cutting of 
rivers and ſtreams; for making bridges and 
paſſes; for improving the police of cities 
and commonalties with new ordinances and 
conſtitutions, and granting new franchiſes 
and incorporations : ſo that his whole reign 
was a perfect reſtoration of all the ou of 
former times, 


ANnToNINvus Pius, who ſucceeded him, 
was a learned prince, and had the patient and 
ſubtle wit of a ſchool-man ; inſomuch as in 
common ſpeech, which leaves no virtue mn 
wy , 
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taxed, "oe was called amin Sector, ** a diſſecter 

« of a cumin ſeed:“ ſuch patience he had, 

and ſettled ſpirit, to enter into the leaſt and 
moſt preciſe differences of cauſes; a fruit, no 
doubt, of the exceeding tranquillity and ſere- 
nity of his ming; which (being no ways charg- 
ed or incumbered either with fear, remorſe, 


or ſcruple, but having been noted for a man - 


of the pureſt goodneſs, without all affeQa- 
tion, that has reigned) made his underſtand- 
in g continually preſent and collected: he like- 
wiſe approached a degree nearer unto Chriſti- 
anity, and became, as Agrippa ſaid unto St. 
Paul, „half a Chriſtian;“ holding their 
religion and law in good opinion; and not 
only ceaſing perſecution, but giving way to 
the advancement of 'Chriſtians, 


THERE ſucceeded him the firſt divi fratres, 
the two adoptive brethren, Lucius Commodus 
Verus, ſon to Elius Verus, who delighted 
much in the ſofter kind of learning, and was 
wont to call the poet Martial his Virgil, and 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who long ſurviv- 
ed and obſcured his colleague, was named 
the Philoſopher; and as he excelled all the 

reſt in learning, ſo he excelled them likewiſe 
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in perfection of all royal virtues; ſo that 
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Fulian the emperor, in his book intitled, 
„ Cæſares, which was a kind of fatire, to 
deride all his predeceflors, feigned that they 
were all invited to a banquet of the Gods; 
and Silenus, the Jeſter, ſat at the lower end of 
the table, and beſtowed a. ſcoff upon every 
one as they came in; but when Marcus Phi- 
loſophus came in, Silenus was troubled and 
out of countenance, having nothing to ob- 
ject, except his patience towards the hu- 
mours of his wife. And the virtue of this 
prince continuing with that of his predeceſ- 
ſor, made the name of Anloninus ſo ſacred in 
the world, that though it was extremely 
diſhonoured in Commodus, Caracalla and He- 
liogabalus, who all bore that name, yet when 
Alexander Severus refuſed the name, becauſe 
he was a ſtranger to the family, the Senate 
with one acclamation ſaid, Quomodo Auguſtis 
fic et Antoninus. In ſuch renown and venera- 
tion was the name of theſe two princes in 
thoſe days, that they would have had it as 
a perpetual addition in all the emperor's 


titles. In this emperor's time, alſo, the 


church, for the moſt part, was in peace: fo 


that in this ſeries of fix Princes, we ſee the 
bleſſed 
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hat 
ed, 


pleſſed effects of learning in ſovereignty, 
painted forth in the great table of the world. 


Bur for a tablet or picture of ſmaller vo- 
lume, in my judgment the moſt excellent 
is that of Queen Elizabeth; a princeſs that, 
had Plutarch been alive to write lives by paral- 
lels, would have troubled him, I think, to 
find out for her a parallel among women. 
This lady was endued with learning ſingular ; 
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* in her ſex, and grace even among maſculine 4 
his princes; whether we ſpeak of learned lan- iN 
08 guages, or of ſcience, modern or ancient, 1 
in divinity or humanity: and to the very laſt | N 
ly year of her life ſhe was accuſtomed to ap- | 1 
Je. point ſet hours for reading, as regularly as * 
en any young ſtudent in a Univerſity. As for 

uſe her government, I affirm, that this part of 

ate the iſland never had forty- five years of better 

2 times; and yet not through the calmneſs 

a. of the ſeaſon, but through the wiſdom of her 

in government; for if there is conſidered on one 

as fide, the truth of religion eſtabliſhed ; the 

r's conſtant peace and ſecurity ; the good admi- 

he — niſtration of juſtice; the temperate uſe of the 

ſo prerogative neither flackened, nor too much 


ſtrained; 


| 
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ſtrained the flouriſhing tate of learning; 

ſuiting with ſo excellent a patroneſs; the 
convenient eſtate of wealth and means, both 
of crown and ſubject; the habit of obedi. 
ence, and the moderation of diſcontents; 
and when it is conſidered on the other ſide, 
the differences of religion; the troubles of 
neighbouring ſtates; the ambition of Spain, 
and oppoſition of Rome; and that ſhe was 
without alliances; theſe things, I ſay, con- 
ſidered, as I could not have choſen an in- 
| ſtance ſo recent and ſo proper, ſo, I ſuppoſe, 
I could not have choſen one more remark- 
able or eminent to the purpoſe now in hand; 
which 1s concerning the conjunction of learn- 
ing in the prince, with the felicity of the 
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Taz: INFLUENCE or LEARNING 
e 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


1 has not only an influence 

upon civil affairs, and the arts of peace, 
but it exerciſes its power and efficacy alſo in 
martial virtue; as appears manifeſtly in the 
examples of Alexander the Great, and Cæſar 
the Dictator; whoſe military virtues and 
atchievements in war, it would be needleſs 
to note or recite, ſince they were the wonders 
of the world: but on their affection and zeal 


in the ſame, it will not be impertinent to 
enlarge. | 


ALEX ANDER was bred and taught under 
Ariſiotle, who dedicated divers of his philo- 
ſophical books to him. He was never with- 


lars, who followed his camp, and were his 
perpetual aſſociates in all his marches and 
expe- 
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to learning, as alſo their peculiar perfection 


out Caliſtbenes, and ſeveral other great ſcho- 
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_ expeditions : and in what eſteem he held 
learning, is plainly demonſtrated. by many. 
particulars; as the envy which he thought 
_—_— fortune worthy of, in having ſo 
good a recorder of his acts and praiſes 2 
Homer, His judgment touching the precious 
cabinet of Darius, found amongſt the reſt of 
the ſpoils; of which, when a queſtion waz 
moved, What thing was moſt worthy to 
be kept init?” One ſaid one thing; and 
another, another; he gave ſentence for Ho. 
mer's works. His chiding letter to Ariftotl, 
after he had publiſhed his books of nature, 
wherein he expoſtulates with him for pub- 
liſhing the myſteries of philoſophy; and 
ſends him word: * That he had rather ex- 
cel all men in learning and knowledge, 
& than in power and empire.“ There are 
other particulars alſo to this purpoſe: but as 
to himſelf, how excellently he had improved 

his mind with learning appears, or rather 
ſhines, in all his ſayings and anſwers, which 
are full of learning; wherein, though the 

remains are few, you may find deeply im- 


preſſed the footſteps of all ſciences. 
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"- 


THouGH it may appear needleſs to recite 
| things that every man knows, yet, ſince the 


argument I handle leads. me to it, I am glad 
that men will perceive I am as willing to 
Aatter an Alexander, a Cæſar, or an Antoninus, 
that lived many hundred years fince, as any 
that are now living ; for it 1s diſplaying the 
glory of learning in ſovereigns that I ne 
and not a humour of declaiming 1 in any man's 
praiſe. 


As to morals, let the apothegm of Alex- 
ander. touching Diogenes, be obſerved firſt; 
and ſee if it tends not to the ſettling of one 
of the greateſt queſtions in moral philoſo- 
phy: „ Whether he that enjoys outward 
„things, or deſpiſes them, is the happier 
„% man?” For when he ſaw Diogenes con- 
tented with ſo little, turning to thoſe that 


ſtood about him, and mocked at his condi- 


tion, Were I not,” ſays he, Alexander, 
* I could with to be Diogenes. But Seneca, 
in this compariſon, preferred Diogenes, when 


he ſaid, There was more that Diogenes 


„ would have refuſed, "than Alexander could 


* have given.“ 
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Iv natural knowledge, let that ſpeech he 
obſerved which was uſual with him, „That 
« he felt his mortality chiefly in two things, 
* ſleep and luſt:“ which ſpeech, in truth, 
is drawn from the depth of natural vile 
ſophy, and more likely to have come out of 
the mouth of an Arifotle, or a Democritu, 
than an Alexander; ſeeing as well the indi. 
gence, as redundance of nature, repreſented 
by thoſe two acts, are indications of death, 


As to poetry, let this ſpeech be obſerved, 
when upon the bleeding of his wounds, he 
called one of his flatterers, that was wont to 
aſcribe to him divine honour 3 * Look,” 
ſays he, ** this is the blood of: a man, not 
« ſuch liquor as Homer ſaid ran from Yenus's 
& hand, when it was wounded by Dromede :” 
with this ſaying making merry both with 
the poets, his flatterers, and himſelf. 


In logic, take his reprehenſion of dialeclic 
ſubtilties, as to the repelling and retorting 
of arguments, in the touch he gave Caſlander, 
who was confuting the informers againſt his 
father Antibater : when Alexander happened 
to lay, * Do you think theſe men would 
“ have 
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« have taken ſo long a journey, if they had 
« not juſt cauſe for complaint?” Caſſander 
anſwered, © Nay, this was the very thing 
that gave them encouragement, being in 
« hopes that their calumny at ſuch a diſ- 
+ tance could not be diſproved ;** „ See, 
ſays the king, „ the quirks of Ariſtotle, 
„to turn a thing both pro and con.“ 
Nevertheleſs, this very art, which he re- 
prehended in another, he knew well how to 
uſe himſelf, when occaſion required, to ſerve 
his own turn; for it happened that Calliſthe- 
nes, whom Alexander inwardly hated, for 
being againſt his new canonization, - being a 
very eloquent man, was defired at a ban- 
quet, by the company at the table, to chuſe 
tome ſubject, for entertainment. ſake, to 
ciſcourſe upon extempore, he conſented ; and 
pitching upon the praiſes of the Macedonian 
ation, harangued with great applauſe : 
W whereupon Alexander, being diſpleaſed, . ſaid, 
Upon a good ſubject it is eaſy for any 
body to be eloquent: but turn,” ſays he, 
* your ſtyle, and let us hear what you can 
* fay againſt us.“ Calliſtbenes undertook it, 
and performed it with ſuch virulence, that 
| Alexander interrupted him, and ſaid, Ma- 
a Re. ä 
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& lice alſo, as well as a a good cauſe, infuſes 
& eloquence.” 


— 
3 


For rhetoric, to which tropes and orna. 
ments belong —behold a moſt elegant uſe of 
a metaphor, with which he galled Antipater, 
an 1mperious, tyrannical governor; when 
one of Antipater's friends was praiſing him 
to Alexander for his great moderation, in not 
degenerating, as other lieutenants did, into 
the Perſian luxury, the uſe of purple, 
and throwing off the ancient Macedonian 
habit: True,” ſays Alexander, but An- 
e 7ipater is all over purple within.“ That 
other metaphor was alſo fine: when Par- 
menio came to him in the plains of Arbela, 

and ſhewed him the vaſt army of his ene- 
mies, which lying under their view by night, 
repreſented, by the infinite number of fires, 
another ſtarry firmament, and thereupon ad- 
viſed him to attack them by night; I will 
« not,” ſays Alexander, ſteal a victory. 
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In matters of policy, mark that moſt ſig- 
nificant and wiſe diſtinction, which all poſ- 
terity has embraced, that he made between 
two of his ſingular —_— Hepheſtion and 
Craterus, 
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Craterus, when he ſaid, ** That the one 


« loved Alexander, and the other loved the 


« king ;” making an important diſtinction 
between even the moſt faithful ſervants of 
princes, ** That ſome bear a true affection 
« to the perſons of their maſters, others to 
« their crown and government,” 


LzT us conſider, likewiſe, how notably he 
taxed an error, common with the counſellors 
of princes, who generally ſuggeſt counſel ac- 
cording to the model of their own mind and 
fortune, not that of their maſters; for when 
Darius made great offers to Alexander ; I,“ 
lays Parmenio, „would accept them, if I 
„was Alexander:“ to which Alexander re- 
plied, “ And ſo wouls I, if I were Par- 


% meno,? 


LasrLy: examine that quick al acute 
reply to his friends, when they aſked him, 
„What he reſerved for himſelf, upon his 
giving ſo many and ſuch large gifts to 
* others?” „ Hope,” ſays he: as one whe 


well knew, that, when all accounts are caſt | 


Pp right, hope is the true portion, and, as 
it were, inheritance of thoſe that aſpire to 
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great things* This was Julius Czſar's pore 
tion, when upon going into Gaul he had 

_ exhauſted all his eſtate by profuſe largeſſes. 
This was likewiſe the portion of Henry Duke 
of Guiſe, that moſt noble prince, though too 
ambitious; of whom it was uſually faid, 
& That he was the greateſt uſurer in all 
& France; becauſe all his wealth was in 
& notes, and he had turned his whole pe. 
4 trimony into obligation. 
To conclude, therefore, as certain critics 
are uſed to ſay hyperbolically, . That if all 
& ſciences were loſt, they might be found 
% in /irg!l;” ſo it may be truly ſaid, there 
are the prints and footſteps of learning in 
thoſe few ſpeeches which are reported ot 
this prince: the admiration of whom, when 
I conſider him, not as Alexander the Great, 


but as Arifloile's ""—_— has perhaps carried 
me too * 


As for Julius Czſar, the excellency of his 
learning need not be conjectured, either 
from his education, his acquaintance, or bis 
anſwers; for this appears eminently in bi 
writings and books, ſome of which are ex- 
on 
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| tant, others are unfortunately loſt. We have 


to this day that famous hiſtory of his own 
wars, which he named and entitled Com- 
« mentaries”” only; in which all ſucceeding 
ages have admired the ſolid weight of matter 
and lively images, as well of actions as per- 
ſons, joined with the greateſt purity of lan- 
guage, and perſpicuity of narration that ever 
was: that it was not the effect of a natural 
gift, but of learning and precept, is well 


witneſſed by his work, intitled “ De Ana- 
logia:“ being a grammatical philoſophy, 
wherein he labours to make this ſame vox ad 


placitum, to become vor ad licitum ; and to 
reduce Mſtom of ſpeech to correctneſs of 
judgment, and affigned to words their ge- 
nuine meaning. ; 


By the book which he entitled “ Anti- 
„Cato,“ it eaſily appears, that he aſpired 
as much to victory of genius, as victory of 
war and arms; undertaking therein a con- 
flict with the pen, againſt the greateſt cham- 
pion of that age, Cicero the Orator. 


As a monument of his learning, no leſs 
than of his power, we have the computation 
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of the year reformed by an edict of his: 2 


plain evidence that he took it to be as great 
a glory to himſelf to underſtand well the 


laws of the ſtars in heaven, as to give laws 
to men upon earth, _ 


Ix his book of Apophthegms, which he 
collected, we ſee he eſteemed it more honour 
to make himſelf a kind of regiſter-book, for 
entering the wiſe and remarkable ſayings 
of others, than to have his own ſayings re 
vered as oracles, as ſome vain princes, cor- 
rupted by flattery, delighted in doing: and 
yet, if I were to enumerate his ſayings, as 
Alexander's, they are truly ſuch as Soloman 
notes: The words of the wiſe are a 


E ſtings, and like nails driven deep: of 


which I will recite three only, not ſo won- 
derful for their elegance, as for their force 


and efficacy. 


 FirsrT, then, he muſt be conſidered a 
a maſter of ſpeech who could, with one word, 
appeaſe a mutiny in his army. The occaſion 
was this: it was a cuſtom with the Romans, 
when their Generals ſpoke to their army, to 
uſe the word Milites; but when the Magiſ- 

| trates 
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J ſtrates ſpoke to the people to uſe the word 


Nuirites. Cæſar's ſoldiers mutinied, and ſe- 
ditiouſly demanded a diſmiſſion: not that 
they really deſired this, but by ſuch demand 
to force Cæſar to other conditions: unſhaken, 
when filence was made, he thus addreſſed 


J them, Ite Quirites: by which word he inti- 


mated, That they were already diſmiſſed.” 


W The ſoldiers ſtruck, and utterly confounded 


at this, never left interrupting him as he 
went on with his ſpeech ; and, relinquifhing 


their former demand of diſmiſſion, made it 


their earneſt ſuit on the other fide, that the 


name of Mites might be again reſtored 


them. 


Tux ſecond was thus : Ceſar extremely 
affected the name of King; ſome therefore 
were hired, as he paſſed by, in popular ac- 
clamation to ſalute him King. He, finding 
the cry weak and thin, put off the matter 
with a jeſt, as if they had miſtaken his ſur- 
name: „I am,” fays he, . not King, but 
„ Ceſar:” a ſpeech, certainly, ſhould it 
be exactly ſearched, the force and extent of 
its meaning can ſcarcely be expreſſed, Firſt, 
it pretended a refuſal of that name, but not 

„ 4 3 


CE 


L 
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ſeriouſly, Next it ſhewed an infinite conh.- 
dence and magnanimity; as if the appella. 
tion of Cæſur were a greater title than that 
of King; which came to pals accordingly, 
and has obtainedeven to this day. But what 
made moſt for his purpoſe, this ſpeech, by 
an admirable artifice, purſued cloſely its own 
end; for this inſinuated, that the fenate and 
people of Rome contended with him about a 
trifle, a name only, (for he had long ſince 
the power of a King) and ſuch a name as 
many, even of mean families bore; for Rex 
was a ſurname of the Romans, as King is 
with us. | 


THe laſt ſpeech I think fit to mention here 
was this: when Cefar, after the war began, 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of Rome, and broken 
open the inner treaſury, to take money out 
for the ſervice of the war, Metellus, as being 
then tribune, reſiſted him; to whom 
Caeſar replied, © If thou doſt perſiſt, thou 
<« art a dead man.” Then, checking him- 
ſelf a little, he added, Young man, it 18 
t harder for me to ſay this, than to do it. 
A ſpeech compounded of ſuch wonderful 

_ I terror 
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terror and clemency, that nn r 


could be more. 

Bur to diſmiſs Cæſar; it is evident, that 
he was fully ſenſible of his own perfection 
in learning; as appears by this, that when 
ſome were wondering at Sy/la's reſolution 
in reſigning the dictatorſhip, he ſcornfully 
ſaid, *$ yu knew not nn and could not 
dictate.“ 

I ſhould now put an end to this diſcourſe 
concerning the near alliance of military vir- 
tue and learning, (for what in this kind can 
come after Alexander and Ce/ar, were I not 
charmed with an example of ſingular mag- 
nanimity in the propoſal, and {kill in the ex- 
ecution, becauſe it ſo ſuddenly paſſed from 
ſcorn to wonder. It is of Xenophon, the 
philoſopher, who went from Socrates's ſchool 
into Hi, with Cyrus the younger, in his 
expedition againſt King Artaxerxes. This 
Aenophben, at that time was a youth, and 
never had ſeen army or camp; nor had he 
then any command in the army, but went 
only as a volunteer, to enjoy the converſa- 
tion 
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tion of his friend Prozenus. He was by 
chance preſent, when Falinus came with an 
embaſſy from the great king to the Grecians, 
after Cyrus was lain in the field, and the 
Erecians, but an handful of men, having loſt 
their general in the heart of the provinces 
of Perſia, cut off from their own coun- 
try, by the great diſtance, and very great and 


deep rivers; the embaſſy imported, that 


they ſhould deliver up their arms, and ſub- 
mit themſelves to the king's mercy; to 
which embaſly, before anſwer was publicly 
made, ſeveral of the army conferred fami- 
liarly with Falinus: and amongſt the reſt 

Xenophon happened to ſay, Why, Palmus, 
& we have now but theſe two things left 
us, our arms, and our courage: and if 
« we yield up our arms, what uſe, pray, 
„ will our courage be to us?“ Here Fali- 
nus, ſmiling, ſaid, „If I be not deceived, 

“ young gentleman, you are an Athenian, 
&« and ſtudy philoſophy ; and theſe are pret- 
& ty things that you ſay, but you are very 
“ much miſtaken if you think your courage 
«© a match for the king's forces.” Here was 
the rn: the wonder follows. This ſchool- 


novice 
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novice and philoſopher, after all the cap- 
tains and commanders were murdered by 
treachery, conducted back ten thouſand 
foot, from Babylon into Greece, through the 
midſt of the king's provinces, in deſpite of 
all his forces, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
world, and the no ſmall encouragement of 
the Grecians, from that time, to an invaſion 
and ſubverſion of the Perſian monarchy: 
which, indeed, ſoon after, Faſon the Theſſa- 
lian deſigned ; Agefilaus the Spartan attempt- 
ed; and at laſt Alexander the Macedonian 
atchieved; all ſtirred up by this brave lead- 
ing act of that young ſcholar, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LEARNING 
MORAL VIRTUE. 
J ET us proceed from imperial and mili- 
tary, to moral virtue, and that which is 
the virtue of private men. Firſt, that of the 
|. Poet is a moſt certain truth: 


Scilicet ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter Artes, 
Emollit mores, nec init eſſe feros. 


For learning frees mens minds from bru- 
tality and barbariſmr; but yet the emphaſis 
| had need be upon the word fideliter, ( tho- 
„ roughly;” for a ſuperficial knowledge 
turns rather to the contrary, Learning, 1 
ſay, takes away levity, raſhneſs, and in- 
ſolence, whilſt it ſuggeſts all dangers and 
doubts, together with the thing itſelf, ba- = 
| lances the weight of reaſons and arguments 
on both ſides: turns back the firſt offers and 


pleaſing conceits of the mind as ſuſpected, 
and 


T 


and teaches us not to tread a ſtep without 
ſearching and examining our way. 


Trae ſame extirpates vain and exceflive 
admiration, which 1s the. very root of all 
weakneſs. For we admire things, either 
becauſe they are new, or becauſe they are 


great. As to novelty, there is no man that 


is thoroughly learned and contemplative, but 
hath this imprinted upon his heart: Ni nous 


ſuper terram : There is nothing new under 


« the ſun.“ Neither will any man much won- 
der at the play of puppets, who puts his head 
behind the curtain, and ſees the inſtruments 
and wires. that cauſe the motion. For great- 
neſs; as Alexander the Great, after he had 
been uſed to mighty battles and conqueſts 


in Aa, receiving ſometimes letters out of 


Greece, of ſome expeditions and ſkirmiſhes, 


which were commonly for a bridge, or caſtle, 


or for the taking ſome town at the moſt, 


was wont to ſay, “It ſeemed to him that 
news was brought him of the battle of 
« the frogs and the mice that Homer talks 
„of:“ ſo, certainly, to a man, that contem- 
plates the univerſal frame of nature, the 
globe of the earth, with the men upon it, 
ſetting 
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ſetting aſide the divinity of their ſouls, will 
ſeem nothing greater than a hillock of ants, 
ſome of which creep and run up and down 
with grains of corn, others with their eggs, 
ſome empty, all here and there about a little 


heap of duſt. 


= 7g learning takes away, or at leaſt 
mitigates the fear of death, and of adverſe 
fortunes; which 1s one of the greateſt impe- 


diments to virtue and manners: for if a 
man's mind be ſeaſoned and deeply affected 


with the contemplation of mortality, and 


the corruptible nature of things, he will be 


of Epittetus's ſentiment; who going out 
one day, and ſeeing a woman weeping for 
her pitcher that was broke; and going out 
the next day, and ſeeing another woman la- 
menting the death of her ſon, ſaid, Heri, 
vidi fragilem frangi; Hodie, vidi morialem 


mori: Yeſterday I ſaw a little thing broke; 
„ to-day I ſaw a mortal thing die.” Where- 


fore Virgil did very wiſely to couple the 
knowledge of cauſes, and the conqueſt of all 
fear together, as concomitants : 


Felix 
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Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, | 
Duique metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, flrepitumque Acherontis avari. 


Happy the man, who, ſtudying nature's laws, 


<« Through known effects can trace the ſecret cauſe : 


His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, 
« Fearleſs of Fortune, and reſigned to fate.“ 


DRYDEN. 


IT would be too tedious to run over the 
particular remedies which learning admi- 
niſters to all the diſeaſes of the mind; ſome- 
times purging out the ill humours ; ſome- 
times opening obſtructions; ſometimes help- 
ing digeſtions: ſometimes exciting appetite; 
and often healing its wounds and ulcers: 
therefore I will conclude with what ſeems 
to be the ſum of all, which is, that learn- 
ing diſpoſes and inclines the mind, never 


to acquieſce wholly, and to continue fix- 


ed and benumbed, as it were, in its own 
defects, but to be ſtill rouſing itſelf, and 
breathing after growth and advancement. 
The illiterate man knows not what it 1s to 
deſcend into himſelf, or to call himſelf to 
account, or the pleaſure of that life which 
is ſenſible of its growing every day better. 
If he chance to have any virtue, he will be 


boaſt- 
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boaſting of it to be ſure, expoſe it every 
where to full view, and perhaps uſe it to 
his own advantage, but negle& to improve 
and increaſe it. Again, if he labours under 
any imperfection, he will uſe art and induſtry 
to conceal and colour it, but very little to 
amend it ; like an ill mower that mows on 
ſtill, and never whets his ſcythe. On the 
other ſide, a learned man does not only em- 
ploy his mind, and exerciſe his virtues, but 
is continually reforming himſelf, and making 
progreſs in virtue. Nay, to ſum up the 
whole, certain it is, that truth and goodneſs 
differ but as the ſeal and the impreſſion ; for 
goodneſs is truth's impreſſion; and, on the 
contrary, the ſtorms of vice and paſſion 
break from the clouds of error and falſhood, 
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FN. OM virtue let us paſs to power and em- 
pire, and conſider, whether there be any 


where found ſo much power and ſovereignty, | 


as that wherewith learning inveſts and 
crowns man's nature. We ſee the dignity 
of commanding is according to that of 
the commanded. The authority over beaſts 
and cattle, as herdſmen and ſhepherds have, 


is a thing contemptible: command over 


children, as ſchool-maſters'have, is a matter 
of ſmall honour : authority over galley-ſlaves 


is a diſparagement rather than an honour: 


neither is the command of tyrants much 
better over a ſervile people, ſtripped of all 
ſpirit and generoſity of mind: therefore it 
has ever been held, that honours in free mo- 
narchies, or common wealths, have more 
ſweetneſs than under tyrants: becauſe a 
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commandover thewillin gis more honourable, 
than over the forced and compelled. And 


therefore Virgil, when he exerts himſelf to 
draw forth, from the depth of art, the very 
beſt of human honours, he aſſigned that to 
Auguſtus Caſar, in theſe ** ods: 


— 2— volentet 


Per pepules dat jura, viamque affeftar Olympo. 


GroRO. IV. 


Thus have I ſung of fields, and flocks, and trees, 
« And of the waxen work of lab' ring bees; 
„While mighty Cæſar, thund'ring from afar, 
4 Seeks on Euphrates banks the ſpoils of war: 
With conqu' ring arts aſſerts his country's cauſe, 
« With arts of peace the willing people draws: 
On the glad earth the golden age renews, 
„And his u father's path to heav'n purſues,” 


DRYDEN, 


Bur the empire of knowledge is far high- 
er than the empire over the will, though 
free and unfettered ; for that has a dominion 
over reaſon, belief, and even the underſtand- 
ing, which is the higheſt part of the ſoul, 
and gives law to the will itſelf. Without 
queſtion, there is no power on earth which 


men, 


> 
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men, and in their thoughts and imaginations, 
their aſſent alſo and belief, equal to learning 
and knowledge; and therefore we ſee the 
deteſtable and extreme pleaſure that Arch- 
heretics, falſe prophets, and great impoſtors 
are raviſhed and tranſported with, when 
once they find that they have begun to reign 


in the faith and conſciences of men: indeed, 


ſo great, that he who has once taſted it, can 
hardly be brought by any perſecution or 


torment, to relinquiſh his ſovereignty. And 


as this is what is called in the Revelations, 
The depth or profoundneſs of Satan; fo, 
on the contrary, a juſt and lawful ſovereignty 


over mens minds, eſtabliſned by the mere 


evidence and moſt delightful recommenda- 
tions of truth, approaches certainly, as near 
as poſſible, to the fimilitude of divine power. 


As to fortunes and honours, the munifi- 


cence of learning is hot fo confined to the 


enriching and adorning of whole kingdoms 
and commonwealths, as not likewiſe to ad- 
vance the fortunes and eftates of private 


perſons : for it is an ancient obſervation ; 


« That Homer has given more men their 
9 " _ than Sy/la, Cæſar, or Auguſtus ;"* 
I 2 not- 
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notwithſtanding their numerous largeſſes, 
donatives, and diſtributions of lands. Cer- 


tainly, it is hard ſo ſay, whether arms or 


letters have advanced greater numbers; 
and in the caſe of ſovereignty we ſee, that 
if arms or right of inheritance, have carried 
away the kingdom ; yet learning has gene- 
rally carried the prieſthood, which has ever 
ſtood in competition with empire. 


Ir we conſider the delight and pleaſure 
of knowledge, aſſuredly it far ſurpaſſes all 
other pleaſures. Shall the pleaſures of the 


affections as far exceed the delights of the 


ſenſes, as the happy obtaining of a defire, 


does a ſong, or a ſupper? And ſhall not, by 
the ſame gradation, the pleaſures of the in- 


telle& tranſcend thoſe of the affections ? All 
other pleaſures bring ſatiety; and after they 
have been uſed, and are grown familiar, 
their verdure and beauty fades: whereby 
we are inſtructed, that they were not truly 
pure and fincere pleaſures, but ſhadows only; 
and that it was the novelty which pleaſed, 
rather than the quality: whence voluptuous 
men often turn monks; and the declining 


age of e princes is s commonly ſad, 


and 
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and beſieged with melancholy ; but in know- 
ledge there is no ſatiety, but enjoyment and 


appetite are perpetually interchangeable: ſo 
that this delight muſt needs be good in itſelf 
ſimply, without accident or fallacy. 


Nut TARA does that pleaſure which Lu- 


cretius deſcribes hold the loweſt place in the- 


mind of man: 


Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora ven- 
| 7 175 9 Sc 32 


Ir is a delightful view,” ſays he, © to 
e ſtand or walk upon the ſhore, and to ſee 
« a ſhip toſſed upon the ſea in a tempeſt. A 
« pleaſure likewiſe to behold from a lofty 
* turret two armies joining battle upon a 


« plain: but nothing is pleaſanter to a man 


than a mind planted by learning, in the 
citadel of truth, from whence it may de- 


«« turbations and labours of other men.“ 


LASTL : omitting: thoſe vokow argu- 
ments, that by learning only man excels his 


own ſpecies, and that by the help of learn- 


1 ing 
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{cry the errors and wanderings, the pers: 
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ing he aſcends in his underſtanding, even to 
the heavens, to which in body he cannot: 
let us conclude this difſertation concerning 
the excellency of learning, with that good, 
whereunto man's nature moſt aſpires, which 
is immortality and eternity. For to this 
tends generation, the ennobling of families, 
buildings, foundations, monuments, fame, 
and, in ſhort, the ſum of human deſires. 
But we ſee how much more durable the mo- 
numents of genius and learning are, than 
thoſe of works and manufactures. Have 
not the verſes of Homer continued above 
twenty-five centuries, without the loſs 
of a ſyllable or letter? During which 
time an infinite number of palaces, tem- 
ples, caſtles and cities, have decayed and 
fallen, or been demoliſhed. The true 
pictures or ſtatues of Cyrus, Alexander, Cæſar, 
"nay, of kings and princes of much later 
years, cannot poſhbly now be had; for the 
originals, worn away long fince with age, 
are periſhed; and the copies daily loſe- of 
their primitive reſemblance; but the images 
of mens genius remain entire in books for 
ever, exempt from the injuries of time, be- 
_ capable af propos renovation z _ 
they 
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they cannot properly be called images nei- 
ther, becauſe they are perpetually generat- 

ing, as it were, and ſcattering their ſeed in 
the minds of men, and raifing and procreating 
infinite actions and opinions in ſucceeding. 
ages. Now, if the invention of the ſhip 
was thought ſo noble and wonderful a thing, 
which tranſports riches and merchandiſe 
from place to place, and conſociates the moſt 
remote regions, by a participation of their 
productions and commodities: how much 
more are letters to be magnified, which, as 
ſhips furrowing the ocean of time, connect 
the moſt diſtant ages, by a commerce and 
coreſpondence in genius and invention? 


Nay, further, we ſee ſome of the philo- 
ſophers that were moſt ſunk in matter and 
ſenſuality, and leaſt divine, and who pe- 
remptorily denied the immortality of the 
ſoul, yet, driven to it by the force of truth, 
granted, that whatſoever motions and ac- 
tions the ſoul of man could perform without 
the organs of the body, theſe might pro- 
bably remain after death: that is, ſuch as 
were the motions in the underſtanding, but 
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not of the affections. So immortal and in- 
corruptible a thing did knowledge ſeem to 


them. But we, upon whom divine revela- 
tion has ſhone, deſpiſing theſe rudiments, 
theſe cheats and deluſions of the ſenſes, 
know that not only the underſtanding, but 
alſo the affections purified; not only the 
ſoul, but the body too ſhall be advanced in 
due time to immortality; but it muſt be 
remembered, that in the proofs of the dig- 
nity of knowledge, I did, from the very 
beginning, ſeparate divine from human tef- 
timony, which method I have conſtantly 
purſued, and ſo handled them both _ 


Bur although this be true, en 
IT by no means take upon me, nor do I think 
it poſſible, by any pleading of mine, in the 
cauſe of learning, to reverſe the judgment, 
either of Afop*s cock, who preferred the 
barley-corn be fore the gem; or of Midas, 


who being choſe judge between Apoll, pre- 
fident of the Muſes, and Pan, God of the 


flocks, judged for plenty; or of Paris, who 
Judged for beauty and pleaſure, deſpiſing 


| ſo and power; or of Agrippina's choice: 


Oc 
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Occidat matrem, modo imperet: Let him 
„ kill his mother, provided he rule:“ pre- 
ferring empire with conditions, be they ever 


ſo deteſtable: or of Ulyſſes ; Nui vetulam ſuam 


prælulit immortalitati ; ** Who preferred his 
old woman to immortality: being indeed a type 
of thoſe who prefer cuſtom before all excellen- 
cy; and a number of the like popular judg- 
ments; for theſe things will continue as they 
have been; but ſo will that alſo continue 
upon which learning has ever relied, as upon 
a moſt firm foundation that can never be 
ſhaken: Juftficata eft ſapientia a filis ſuis * 
'« Wiſdom is * by her children.“ 
Matt. xi. 
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OF THE ACTS OF MERIT. 
r Oo AA 5 


K A N I N G. 


"HE acts and works, pertaining to the 
advancement of learning, are conver- 

fant about three objects: the ſeats of learn · 
ing; the books of learning; and about the 
perſons. of learned men. For as water, whe« 
ther falling from the dew of heaven, ot 
riſing from the ſprings of the earth, eaſily 
ſcatters and loſes itſelf in the ground, except 
it be collected into ſome receptacle, where 
it may by union, comfort and ſuſtain itſelf; 
for which purpoſe the ingenuity of man has 
invented ſpring-heads, conduits, ciſterns, and 


pools; and beautified them alſo with divers 


ornaments, ſerving for magnificence and 
ſtate, as well as for uſe and neceſſity; ſo this 


moſt precious liquor of knowledge, whether 


it diſtils from divine inſpiration, or ſprings 


from human ſenſe, would ſoon all periſh and 


vaniſh, 
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vaniſh, if it were not preſerved in books, 
traditions and conferences; eſpecially in par- 
ticular places deſigned to that end, as Uni-: 
verſities, Colleges, and Schools; where it 
may both have fixed ſtations, and power and 
ability to unite and collect itſelf into a body. 


FIRST, the works which concern the 
ſeats of the Muſes are four: foundations of 
Houſes; endowments of revenues; grant of 
privileges; inſtitutions and ſtatutes for go- 
vernment: all tending to privateneſs and. 
quietneſs of life, and a diſcharge from cares 
and troubles; much like Virgil's requiſites 


for the building of hives, in order to make 
honey: 


 Principio ſedes apibus, Natio que petenda 
Quo neue fic ventis aditus, SS. 


VIRG. Si IV. 


« Firſt; for thy bees a quiet ſtation find; - *- ©» 
« And lodge them an covert of the wind.“ 


| Davpen, 


Bur the works touching books are prin- 
cipally two: firſt, libraries, wherein, 4s in 
ately monuments, the relics of the ancient 

-7 ſäaints, 
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ſaints, full of true virtue, and that without 
| deluſion or impoſture, are preſerved and re- 
poſed. Secondly, new editions of authors, - 
furniſhed with more correct impreſſions, 
more faithful tranſlations, more uſeful com- 
ments, more diligent annotations, and the 
like train, 


AGAIN, the works which regard the per- 
ſons of learned men, beſides the advancing 
and countenancing of them in general, are 
likewiſe two: the reward and deſighation of 
readers in ſciences already invented and 
known; and of writers and enquirers, con- 
cerning any parts of learning not hitherto 
ſufficiently laboured and improved. 


THESE are briefly the works and acts, 
wherein the merits of renowned princes, and 
other illuſtrious perſonages, towards the ſtate 

of learning, have ſhone. ä 


As for any . commemorations of 
perſons that have deſerved well of learning, 
when F think thereupon, I call to mind that 
of Cicero, which, after his return, put him 
upon giving general thanks: It is difficult 
not 


% \ 
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not to paſs by ſome one, and agree 
« to paſs by any one.“ Let us rather, ac- 
cording to the advice of the ſcripture, © look 
« unto that part of the race which is ſet 


« before us, than look back unto thoſe 


« things which are behind us.“ 


LITERARY ESTABLISHMENTS, 


FIRST, therefore, amongſt ſo many noble 
foundations of colleges throughout Eu- 
rope, I wonder they ſhould be all deſtined 


to particular profeſſions, and none dedicated 


to the free and univerſal ſtudies of arts and 
ſciences ! for if men judge that all learning 
ſhould be referred to uſe and action, they 
judge right; but yet it is eaſy this way to 
fall into the error cenſured in the ancient 


—_ in which the other * of the body 


entered 
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entered an action againſt the ſtomach, be- 
cauſe it neither performed the office of mo- 
tion; as the limbs do, nor of ſenſe, as the 
head does; though it was the ſtomach that 
concocted, digeſted, and diſtributed nouriſh- 
ment to the reſt of the body: juſt ſo, the 
man that thinks philoſophy and univerſal 
contemplation a vain and idle ſtudy, does not 
conſider that all profeſſions and arts are 
ſupplied with materials and ſtrength from 
thence : and I am verily perſuaded, that this 
very thing has been a great cauſe that hath 
retarded the progreſſion of learning hitherto; 
becauſe theſe fundamental ſciences have been 
ſtudied ſuperficially, and deeper draughts 
have not been taken of them. For if you 
will have a tree bear more fruit than uſual, 
it is in vain to think of applying to the 
boughs; you muſt ſtir the earth about the 
root, and apply richer mould, or you do 
nothing. Nor again is it to be paſſed over 
in ſilence, that this dedication of colleges 
and ſocieties, only to the uſe of profefſory 
learning, has not only been an enemy to 
the growth of ſciences, but has contributed 
like wiſe to the prejudice of kingdoms and 

ſtates. Hence it is that princes, when they 
I would 


> 


2 
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would make choice of i fit for the 

affairs of ſtate, find about them a marvellous 

ſolitude of ſuch men; for this reaſon, be- 

cauſe there is no collegiate education deſigned 

to this end, where ſuch as are framed and 

fitted by nature for that office, may, beſides 

other arts, ſtudy chiefly hiſtory, modern 

languages, books, and treatiſes of policy; 
that ſo they may thence come more able and 
better furniſhed to the offices of ſtate. 


AND becauſe founders of colleges do plant, 
but founders of lectures water; it follows 
now in order to ſpeak of the defect which 
is in public lectures. 1 diſapprove then ex- 
ceedingly of the ſmallneſs and meanneſs of 
ſalaries, eſpecially with us, aſſigned to lec- 
turers, whether of arts or profeſſions. For 


it is of mighty importance to advancement 


in ſciences, that profeſſors in every kind, be 
choſen out of the ableſt and moſt ſufficient 
men; as thoſe whoſe labour 1s not for tran- 
—fitory uſe, but to propagate and ſupply off- 

{pring to ſcience for future ages. This can- 
not be, unleſs the reward and conditions be 

appointed ſuch, as may fully ſatisfy the moſt 


eminent men in that art; ſo as he may not 


think 
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think it a hardſhip to ſpend his whole life in 
that function, and never deſire to praiſe, 
Wherefore that ſciences may flouriſh, Da- 
vid's military law ſhould be obſerved: That 
he who ſtaid with the carriage ſhould have 
an equal part with him that went down to 
&« the battle.” I. Sam. xxx. Elſe will the 
carriages be ill attended. So profeſſors in 
ſciences are, as it were, the preſervers and 
guardians of the ſtores and proviſions of 
learning, from whence men in action may 
be turniſhed. Wherefore it is but reaſon, 
that their ſalaries be equal to the gain of 
practitioners. Otherwiſe, if the allowances 
appointed to the fathers of ſciences are not 
ample and handſome, it will come to pals, 


Ut patrum invalidi referant ;cunia nati. 


 Virs. Georg, III. 


— f the ſire be faint, or out of end 
% He will be copied 1 in his famiſh'd race.” 


25 DRYDEN. 


I will note another defect, wherein I ſhall 
have need to call in ſome alchymiſt to my 
aid ; ſince this ſect of men adviſe ſtudents to 


ſell their books, and build furnaces, quitting 
1 and 
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and forſaking Minerva, and the Mules, as 
barren virgins, and applying themſelves to 
Vulcan. Yet, certainly, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that to the depths of contemplative, 
as well as the fruits of operative ſtudy, in 
ſome ſciences, eſpecially natural philofophy 
and phyſic, books are not the only inſtru- 
mentals: the munificence of men has not- 
been altogether wanting ; for we ſee ſpheres, 
globes, maps, &c. have been provided as 
appurtenances to aſtronomy and coſmogra- 
phy, as well as books. We fee, likewiſe, 
that ſome places dedicated to the ſtudy of 
phy ſic have gardens for the inſpection and 
knowledge of ſimples of all. ſorts; and do 
likewife command the uſe of dead bodies for 
| anatomical obſervations : but theſe reſpe& 
very few things. In general, be it ſet down 
for a truth, that there can hardly be made 
any great proficiency in the diſeloſing and 
unlocking the ſecrets of nature, unlefs there 
is a plentiful allowance for experiments, 
whether of Vulcan or Dædalusn: Furnace 
or engine: or any other kind whatſoever. 
And, therefore, as ſecretaries and emiſſaries 
of princes are allowed to bring in bills of 
charges, for their diligence in the enquiry 
Vor. II K a 
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and diſcovery of new occurrences and ſtate 


| ſecrets; ſo the reſearchers of nature muſt 
be paid their expences, or elſe we ſhall never 
be advertiſed of many things moſt worthy 


to be known. For if Alexander ſupplied 


_ Ariſtotle with a vaſt ſum of money to hire 


hunters, fowlers, fiſhers, and others, that 


he might come the better appointed to com- 


pile a hiſtory of living creatures; greater 


certainly is their merit who wander not in 


the foreſts of nature, but open themſelves a 


way in the labyrinths of the arts, 


ANOTHER thing which I find fault with | 
is this: it is an uſual practice, though in 


my opinion an abſurd one, for ſcholars in 


the Univerſities to be entered too ſoon in 
logic and rhetoric; arts ſurely fitter for gra- 


duates, than children and novices. For theſe 


two, if the matter be rightly taken, are in 


the number of the graveſt ſciences; .being 


the art of arts, the one for judgment, the 


other for ornament. They contain likewiſe 


rules and directions, either for diſpoſing or 
illuſtrating of matter; and therefore for raw 
and empty minds, which have not yet ga- 
thered that which Cicero calls Hlva and fupeb 

| e 


— 
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er, „ ſtuff. and variety,” to begin with 
thoſe arts; as if a man having a mind to 


weigh, meaſure, or paint the wind, doth 


but work\ this effect, that the virtue and 


ſtrength of theſe arts, which are very great 


and extenſive, are almoſt made contemptible, 
and have degenerated either into childiſh ſo- 


phiſtry, and ridiculous affectation; or at 


leaſt have ſuffered much in their reputation. 
And, further, the too early and untimely 
acceſſion to theſe arts, has, of neceſſity, 
drawn along with it a puerile delivery and 
handling of it, ſuch as 1s fitted indeed to the 
capacity of children. Another inſtance that 


I ſhall bring of an error grown long ſince in- 


veterate in the Univerſities, is this: that in 
the exerciſes of the ſchools there uſed to be 
| a divorce, very prejudicial, between inven- 
tion and memory ; for there, moſt of their 
ſpeeches are either altogether premeditated, fo 
that they are uttered in the very preciſe form 
of words they were conceived in, and no- 
thing left to invention, or merely extem- 
fore: ſo that very little is left to memory: 
though in life and practice there is rarely 


any uſe of either of theſe apart, but rather | 


ef their! intermixture; that is, of notes or 


643 | - _ _ 
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memorials, and of extempord ſpeech together 

So that by this courſe the exefciſes Us not 
fit the praftice, nor does the image anſwer 
the life. And it is a rule ever to be obſerved 
in exerciſes, that all, as near as may bs, 
repreſent thoſe things which in common 
courſe of life uſed to be ptaQiſed; otherwiſe 
they will pervert the motions and facultics 
of the mind, and not prepare them : the truth 
of which is not obſcurely Teen, when Uni-. 
verſity-men ſet to the practice of their pro. 
feſſions, or other actions of civil life; which 
when they do, this want, whereof we ſpeak, 
is ſoon found out by themſelves, though 
ſooner by others. But this part, touching 
the amendment of the inſtitutions and or- 

ders of the Univerſities, I will conclude, 
with the clauſe of Czſar's letter to Oppins 
and Balbus: Hor quemadmodurm fiers poffit, aon. 

nulla mihi in mentom veniunt, tt multa reperißi 
pPoſſunt; de iis rebus e we 1 a. 4948 


Kahla, 


ANOTHER defot which I note — 
little higher than the former: for as the pro- 
ficience of learning conſiſts much in the wiſe 
government and inſtitution of Univerfities 

ab 5 A 
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in particular; fo it would. be yet more ad- 


yanced, if the univerſities in general, diſperſed 


throughout all Europe, were united in -8 
| nearer conjunction and correſpondence by 
mutual intelligence, . For thexe are, we ſee, 
many orders and commonalties, which, tho 
they are divided under diſtin ſqvereignties 
and territories widely diſtant, yet they eqn»: 
tract and maintain a ſociety and kind of bro- 
therhood one with the other: infomueh as 
they have their prefects, fome provincial, 
others general, to whom they all yield obe- 
dience; and ſurely, as nature eteates a bros 
| therhood in families, and mechanical arts 
contract a brotherhood in companies, the 
anointment of God fuperinduces a brothers 
hood in kings and biſhops; vows and rules 
Unite a brotherhood in orders: ſo in like 
manner, there cannot but intervene a noble 
and generous fraternity amongſt men by 
learning and illumination, relating to that 
paternity which is attributed to God, who 
is called the Father of n or 
5 lights,” = 
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or very rarely, any public deſignation of able | 
men who might either write, or make en- 


quiry concerning ſuch parts of learning as 
have not hitherto been ſufficiently explored. 
In which point it would be of great uſe, if 
there were erected a kind of viſitation of 
learning; and eſtimate taken, what parts of 
learning are rich and well improved; what 
poor and deſtitute. For the opinion of plenty 
is amongſt the cauſes of want; and great 
quantity of books makes a ſhew rather of 
luxury than want; which, ſuperfluity, ne- 
vertheleſs, is not to be remedied by making 
no more books, but by making more good 
books; which may be of ſuch a kind, that, 


like Moſes's ſerpent, they may devour 1 
ſerpents of the enchanters. 


THE removing of all theſe defects now 
enumerated, except the laſt, and of the ac- 
tive part of the laſt two, which is the de- 
ſignation of writers, are works truly Bafilical; 
towards which the endeavours and induſtry 
of a private man may be but as an image in 
a croſs way, that can point the way, but can- 


not go it. But the ſpeculative part, which be- 


long 
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longs to the ſurvey and examination of learn- 
ing, namely, what 1s deficient in every par- 
ticular ſcience, is open to the induſtry even 
of a private man, 
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\URELY the hiſtory of the world, without 
this part, may be thought not unlike the 
ſtatue of Polyphemus with his eye out; that 
part of the image being wanting, which moſt 
repreſents the nature and ſpirit of the perſon, 
And though we ſet down this as deficient, 
yet we are not ignorant, that in divers par- 
ticular ſciences, as of the juriſconſults, the 
_ mathematicians, the rhetoricians, and the 
philoſophers, there are ſet down ſome flight 
memorials, or certain dry relations, of the 
ſects, ſchools, books, authors, and ſucceſ- 
ſions of ſuch like ſciences: that there are 
likewiſe ſome thin, barren treatiſes touching 
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tho inventors of thingy and arts; but for a 
juſt and univerſal hiſtory of learning, we 
aſſert, that none hitherto has been publiſhed; 
wherefore we will propound both the argu- 
ment, the manner of contriving, and the 
uſe thereof. 


Taz argument is no other than a recital 
from all times of what ſciences and arts have 
flouriſhed in any ages and climates of the 
world. Let there be made a rehearſal of 
their antiquities, their advances, alſo of their 
progreſs through divers parts of the world; 
for ſciences ſhift and remove no leſs than 
people. Again, of their declenſions, obli- 
vions, inſtaurations. Let there likewiſe be 
obſervations made through every particular 
art, of the occafion and original of their in» 
vention; of their manner of delivery; of 
their ſeveral adminiſtrations and manage- 


ment. Let there alſo be added, the ſeas 
and controverſies moſt famous, which have 
taken up and exerciſed learned men; the 
ſcandals and. reproaches to which they lay 
open; and the praiſes and honours beſtowed 
on them, Let there be noted, the chief au- 


thors, 55 
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thors, the beſt books, ſchools, ſucceſſions, 
academies, ſocieties, colleges, orders; and, 
in ſhort, whatſoever belongs to the ſtate of 
learning: but, above all, we would have 
this obſerved, which is the ornament and 
ſoul of civil hiſtory, that the cauſes be com- 
bined with the events: which is, that the 
natures. of countries and people be recorded; 
and the diſpoſitions apt and able, or unapt 
and unable for various diſciplines; the acci- 
dents of times adverſe or propitious to ſei- 
ences; the zeal and mixtures of religion; 
the diſcountenance and favour of laws; and, 
laſtly, the eminent virtues and influence of 
certain perſons for the promoting of learn- f 
ing, and the like. But our advice is, that H 
all theſe points may be ſo handled, that time 
be not waſted in praiſe and cenſure, after the 
manner of the critics, but that the things be 
barely related in a manner perfectly hiſtori- 


cal, and our own * ſparingly inter- 
poſed. 


As to the manner of compiling ſuch a 
hiſtory, we do eſpecially adviſe, that the 
materials be drawn, not only from hiſtories 

| ES and 
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century of years, or even leſſer intervals, 
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and critics; but, alſo, that through every 


by a continued ſequence of time, beginning 
from the higheſt antiquity, the beſt books 
written within thoſe ſpaces of time be con- 
ſulted, to the end that not from a thorough 
peruſal of them, which would be an endleſs 
work, but from taſte and obſcrvation of the 
argument, ſtile, and method, the learned 
genius of that time, as by a kind of charm, 
may be called up from the dead. 


As to the uſe of this work, it is not de- 
ſigned that the honour and pomp of learning 
may be celebrated by ſo many images eyery 
way ſurrounding her; nor that for the ar- 
dent affection we bear to learning we deſire, 
even to curioſity, to enquire and know, and 
preſerve whatſoever to the ſtate of learning 
may any way belong; but chiefly for a more 
grave and ſerious purpoſe. It is in few words 
this: that by means of ſuch a relation a; 
we have deſcribed, we conceive a very great 


addition may be made to the wiſdom and kill 


of learned men, in the uſe and management 
of learning; and that the motions, pertur- 
bations, 
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pations, vices, and virtues of intellectual 
matters, as well as civil, may be noted, and 
the beſt regimen from thence drawn and 
practiſed; for we do not ſuppoſe that St. 
Auſtin's or St. Ambreſe's works will make fo 
wiſe a biſhop or a divine as eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory thoroughly read and obſerved ; which 
we make no queſtion would be the caſe ' f 
learned men alſo from the hiſtory of learn- | 
ing; for what is not ſuſtained and propt up 
with examples and records, is very apt to 
fall, aud is expoſed to raſhneſs. Thus much 

of o_ hiſtory of learning. 
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ON THE DIGNITY AND DIFFICULTY 
ITY 
CIVIL HISTORY.- 


THE dignity and authority of civil hiſtory 

is eminent among human writings ; for 
upon the credit of this, the examples of 
our anceſtors, the vieiſſitudes of affairs, the 
grounds of civil prudence, and laſtly, the 
name and fame of men depend: but the dif- 


ficulty is as great as the dignity: for to draw 


back the mind in writing to things paſt, and 


to make it as it were aged, to ſearch out 


with diligence, to relate with fidelity and 


freedom; finally, to repreſent to the eye, 


with beauty and clearneſs of expreſſion, the 
changes of times, the characters of perſons, 
the waverings of counſels, the turns and 
windings of actions, as of waters, the ſub- 
tilties and depths of pretences, and the ſe- 
crets of government, is a taſk of great pains 
and judgment; eſpecially ſince ancient mat- 

| ; ters 
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ters are ſubje& to uncertainty; modern, li- 
able to danger. Wherefore the errors alſo 
are many which attend civil hiſtory : while 
the greateſt part write poor and vulgar nar- 
ratives, the very reproach of hiſtory ; others 
patch up, in a raſh haſte, and unequal con- 
texture, particular relations, and brief me- 
morials; others run over the heads only of 
actions done; others, on the contrary, purſue 

every trivial cireumſtanee, nothing belong- 
ing to the ſum and iflue of things: ſome, 
out of too much indulgence to their own 
genius, have the confidence to feign many 
things: while others add and imprint upon 
affairs the image, not ſo much of their own 
wit as of thiagr affections, mindful of theit 

_ own ſides and parties, but unfaithful depo- 
nents of fact; ſome every where interſperſe 

ſuch politic obſervations as they moſt fancy 
and ſeeking occaſion of digreſſion for oſten- 
tation, too ſlightly break off the narrative? 

_ Others are injudiciouſly prolix in their ſpeechs 

es and harrangues, or even of the very facts; 

o that it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that in the 

writings of men there is nothing found more 

rare than a juſt hiſtory, and i in all parts com- 
plete and perfect. 
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ON THE PARTITION 
o F. 
CIVIL HISTORY, 


CV hiſtory is of three kinds, not un- 

like the three ſorts of pictures or images; 
for of pictures and images we ſee ſome im- 
perfect and unfiniſhed, as wanting the laſt 
hand; others perfect and finiſhed; others 


again decayed and defaced with age. In like 


manner we will divide civil hiſtory, which 
is a ſort of image of actions and times, into 
three kinds, agreeable to thoſe of pictures; 
namely, memoraals, perfect hiſtory, and any 
tiquities. Memorials are hiſtories unfiniſhed, 
or the firſt and rude draughts of hiſtory ; and 
antiquities are hiſtory defaced, or ſome rem- 
nants of hiſtory which have caſually n 
de * of time. 


MEMORIAT.s, or preparatory ien are 
of two ſorts: one of which I think good 
to term commentaries, the other regiſters. 
Commentaries ſet down a naked ſeries and 
connexion of actions and events, omitting 


I 1 the 
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the cauſes and pretexts of things, their be- 
ginning alſo and the occaſion, the counſels . 
likewiſe and ſpeeches, with other paſſages 
of action; for this is the true nature of com- 
mentaries ; though Cæſar, in modeſty mixed 
with greatneſs, was pleaſed to give the name 
of commentary to the beſt hiſtory in the 
world. But regiſters are of a two-fold na- 
ture; for they comprehend either the titles 
of matter and perſons, in a continuation of 
time, ſuch as we call calendars and chrono- 
logies; or the ſolemnities of acts, as the 
edicts of princes,” the decrees of councils, 
judicial proceedings, public orations, letters 
of ſtate, &c. without a contexture, or con- 
tinued thread of narration. 


ANTIQUiTIES, or remnants of hiſtory, 
are, tanguam tabule naufragu: “ like the 
« ſcattered planks of a ſhipwreck.” When 
the memory of things failing, and being al- 
moſt drowned, nevertheleſs, induſtrious and 
ſagacious men, by an obſtinate and ſcru- 
pulous diligence and obſervation, out of 
genealogies, calendars, inſcriptions, monu- 
ments, coins, proper names and ſtiles, ety- 
mologies of words, n traditions, ar- 
chives, 


n 
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chives and records, as well publie as pri- 
vate, fragments of ſtories, ſcattered paſſages 
of books not hiſtorical; out of all theſe they 


reſcue ſomething from the deluge of time. 


Just, or perfect hiſtory is of three kinds, 
according to the nature of the obje& which 
it propoſes to repreſent ; for it either repre- 
ſents ſome portion of time, ſome memorable 
perſon, or ſome more illuſtrious action. The 
firſt we call chronicles, or annals ; the ſe- 


. cond, lives; the third, relations. Of theſe, 


chronicles ſeem to excel in glory and name; 
lives in profit and uſe; relations in ſincerity 


and truth: for chronicles exhibit the magni- 


tude of actions, and the face and deportments 
of public perſons, and paſs over in filence , 
the ſmaller paſſages and motions of men and 
matters. And it being the peculiar work- 
manſhip of God to hang the greateſt weight 
„ upon the ſmalleſt wires,” it comes fre- 
quently to paſs, that this ſort of hiſtory, 


purſuing only the greater occurrences, rather 
ſets forth the pomp and ſolemnities of af: 


fairs, than their true ſprings, and more ſub- 
tle contextures. Further, though it add and 
intermix the counſels themſelves, yet, de- 
lighting 
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lighting in grandeur, it inveſts mens actions 
with more gravity and prudence than indeed 
is in them: ſo that a ſatire may be a truer 
picture of human life than ſuch kind of hiſ- 


tories. 


 Livss, on the other hand, if they are 
written with diligence and judgment, for I 
ſpeak not of eulogies, and ſuch like dry re- 
hearſals, propounding to themſelves a fingle 
perſon for their ſubject, in whom, actions both 
lght and weighty, ſmall and great, public 
and private, are neceſſarily compounded and 
mixed together, do certainly exhibit more 
lively and faithful narratives of things, which 


a man may ſafely and happily transfer into 
example, 


So again, ſpecial relations of actions, as 
the war of Peloponneſus, the expedition of 
Cyrus, the conſpiracy of Cataline, and the 
like, cannot but be more purely and exactly 
true, than the hiſtories of times ; becauſe in 
them may be choſen an argument that is 
| manageable and limited, and of ſuch a quality, 
5 that exact knowledge, certainty, and full in- 
tormation may be had of it: whereas he 
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who, undertakes an hiſtory of an extenſive 
period, muſt meet with many blank ſpaces, 
which he muſt be forced to fill up out of his 
own genius and conjecture; yet, what we 
have ſaid touching the ſincerity of relations, 
1s to be underſtood with ſome reſerve; for it 


| muſt be confeſſed, ſince all human things 
labour under imperfections, and conveniences 


are almoſt always accompanied with incon- 


veniences, ſuch kind of relations, eſpecially 


if they are publiſhed about the times of the 
acts done, ſince they are many times written 
either with favour or hatred, of all other 
narrations are deſervedly moſt ſuſpected. 


But then again, to this inconvenience a re- 


medy alſo ariſes: that theſe relations, as they 
are not ſet out by one fide only, but through 
faction and partiality, are generally pub- 
liſhed on both ſides, do by this means open 
and prepare a way, as between extremes, to 
truth ; and, after the heat of paſſion 1s over, 
to a good and wiſe hiſtorian, they become 
none of the worſt materials of a more perfect 
hiſtory. : 


7 


As for lives, when I think on the fubjed 
L am ſeized with a kind of admiration, that 
theſe 
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theſe our times ſhould not know their own 
virtue, ſince there is ſo ſeldom any memorial 
or record of the lives of thoſe who have been 
eminent in our times; for although kings, 
and ſuch as have abſolute ſovereignty, may 
be few; and princes in free common-wealths, 
ſo many ſtates being converted into monar- 
chies, are not many; yet, however, there 
have not been wanting excellent men, though 
living under kings, that deſerve better than 
an uncertain and wandering fame of their 
memories, or dry eulogies. For to this point 
the invention of one of the modern poets, 
whereby he has enriched the ancient fiction, 
is not inelegant. He feigns, that at the end 
of the thread of every man's life there hangs 

a medal or tablet, whereon the name of 
the deceaſed is ſtamped ; that time waits 
upon the ſheers of the fatal ſiſter ; and, as 
ſoon as the thread is cut, immediately takes 
up the medals, carries them away, and a 
little after throws them out of his boſom into 
the river Lethe: and that about the river 
there area world of birds flying up and down 
that ſnatch the medals; who, after they 
have carried them about in their beaks 
a little while, through negligence, ſuffer 
L 2 them 
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them to fall into the river. Among theſe 
birds there are a few ſwans found, which 


if they get a medal, are wont immediately 
to carry it to a certain temple conſecrated to 


immortality: now ſuch ſwans have almoſt 
failed in our age; and although moſt men, 
abundantly more mortal in their purſuits and 
ſtudies than in their hodies, deſpiſe the me- 
mory of their name, as ſmoke or air: Animi 
nil magne laudis egentes : ** Degenerate ſouls, 
not ambitious of fame and glory :” ſuch 
whoſe philoſophy and ſeverity ſprings from 
that root: Non prius laudes contempfimus, quam 
laudanda facere deſivimus: We did not be- 
4 gin to deſpiſe praiſe till we had left off do- 
« ing praiſe-worthy things: yet that with 
us ſhall not prejudice Solomon's judgment: 


The memory of the juſt is bleſſed, but the 


& name of the wicked ſhall rot.” The one 
perpetually flouriſhes; the other either in- 
ſtantly paſſes into oblivion, or putrifies into 
an ill odour; and, therefore, in that very 
ſtyle or form of ſpeech, which by received 
cuſtom and with great reaſon is attributed 
to the deceaſed, <©* of happy memory; of 
& pious memory; of bleſſed memory; 
we ſeem to acknowledge that which Cicero, 
borrow- 
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borrowing it of Demoſthenes, alledged : That 
good fame is the proper poſſeſſion of the 
« dead:” which poſſeſſion I cannot but ob- 
| ſerve in our age lies nn waſte and 
neglected. | 
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| Chap 969 angeks CAL hiſtory in general 
falls under the ſame diviſion in a man- 
ner with civil hiſtory; for there are eccleſi- 
aſtical chronicles, lives of fathers, relations 
of ſynods, and of the like things belonging 
to the church. But in propriety of ſpeech 
it is rightly divided into the hiſtory of the 
church, keeping the general name; the hiſ- 
tory of prophecy ; and the hiſtory of Provi- 
dence. The firſt deſcribes the times, and 
different ſtates of the church militant; whe- 
ther ſhe be fluctuant, as the ark in the 
deluge; or moveable as the ark in the wil- 
derneſs; or at reſt as the ark in the temple: 
L3 that 
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that is, the ſtate of the church in perſecu- 
tion, in remove, and in peace. In this part 
I find no deficiency; there is rather ſuper- 
fluity here than want: only this J could 
wiſh, that the virtue and ſincerity of the 
narrations anſwered to the maſs and _ 


tity. 


THe ſecond part, which is the hiſtory of 
prophecy, conſiſts of two relatives, the pro- 
phecy, and the accompliſhment ; and, there- 
fore, the nature of ſuch a work ſhould be, 
that every prophecy of ſcripture be ſorted 
with the event fulfilling it, and this through- 
out all the ages of the world, both for the 
better confirmation of faith, and for the 
eſtabliſhing a kind of art and ſkill in the in- 
terpretation of thoſe prophecies which are yet 
unfulfilled : allowing, nevertheleſs, that la- 
titude which is proper and familiar unto 
divine prophecies, that their accompliſh- 
ments may be bath perpetual and punctual; 
for they are of the nature of their author, 
«© with whom one day is as a thouſand years, 
e anda thouſand years but as one day:“ and 
though the fulneſs and height of their com- 
pion may be aſſigned t to ſome one age, or 

| even 
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even moment, yet they have in the mean 


time many degrees and ſeals of accompliſh- 
ment, throughout many ages of the world. 
This work I ſet down as deficient; but it is 
of that nature as muſt be handled with great 
wiſdom, ſobriety, and reverence, or not 
at all, | 


Tax third part, which is the hiſtory of 
Providence, has fallen indeed under the pens 
of many pious men, but not without the 
difference of parties. It is employed in ob- 
ſerving that divine correſpondence which 1s 
between God's revealed and ſecret will; for 
although the counſels and judgments of God 
are ſo obſcure that they are, for the moft 
part, inſcrutable to the natural man; nay, 
many times withdraw themſelves from their 


eyes that look out of the tabernacle; yet, at 
ſome times it pleaſes the divine wiſdom, for 


the confirmation of his own, and the confu- 
tation of thoſe who are as without God in 


„ the world,“ to write them in capital let- 


ters, and offer them to ſight ſo viſibly, that, 
as the Prophet ſaith, „he that runs may 
read them: 


L 4 and 


which 1s, that mere ſenſual 
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and carnal men, who haſten by God's judg- 
ments, and never fix down their thoughts 
upon them; yet, though they are upon the 
ſpeed, and intend nothing leſs, are urged to 
acknowledge them. Such are late and un- 
looked for vengeances ; ſudden and unex- 
pected deliverances; the divine counſel paſl- 
ing through crooked mazes and ſtupendous 
windings, and at length manifeſtly diſen- 
tangling and clearing themſelves: which 
ſerve not only for the conſolation of the 
minds of the faithful, but for the aſtoniſh- 


ment and conviction of the conſciences of the 
g wicked. 
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ox Tas APPENDAGES or HISTORY. 


TunRE ll to he records kept, not 

only of the deeds of mankind, but of 
their words alſo; yet it is true, that ſome- 
times words are inſerted in the hiſtory itſelf 
ſo far as they conduce to a perſpicuous and 
grave dehvery of deeds. But books of ora- 
tions, epiſtles, and apothegms, are appro- 
priated to the cuſtody of the ſayings of men; 
and, certainly, the orations of wiſe. men 
touching buſineſs, and matters of grave and 
high importance, conduce much both to the 


knowledge of the things themſelves, and to 
eloquence. 


—— — — 


Bur yet greater helps for the furniſhing 
civil prudence are from the letters of great 
perſonages, touching affairs of ſtate; for of 
all the words of men, there 1s nothing, in 
my judgment, more ſound and excellent 
than theſe letters; for they are more na- 
tural than orations, and more adviſed than 
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extempore conference. The ſame, when 
they are continued according to the ſeries of 
time, as in thoſe from ambaſladors, gover- 
nors of provinces, and other miniſters of 
ſtate, to kings or ſenates, or from them to 
their miniſters, are without queſtion, of all 
others, the beſt proviſion for hiſtory; and, 
to a diligent reader, the beſt hiſtories them- 
ſelves. | 


NE1THER are even apothegms only for 


delight and ornament, but for buſineſs, alſo, 


and civil uſe. For they are, according to 
Cicero, Secures, or Mucrones verborum; 
which, by their ſharp edge, cut and pene- 
trate the knots of affairs and buſineſs; and 
for occaſions they run round in a ring; and 
what was formerly proper may be applicable 
and of uſe again, whether a man produce 
them as his own, or as ancient. It is a great 
pity Cæſur's book of apothegms is loſt ; for 
as his hiſtory, and thoſe few letters of his 
which we have, and thoſe apothegms which 
were his own, excel all others; ſo 1 


ſuppoſe would his collection of apothegms 
have done. As for thoſe which are collected 


by 
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by other writers, either I have no taſte in 
ſuch matters, or elſe their choice has nat 
been happy · 


AnD ſo much for hiſtory, or that part of 
learning which anſwers to one of the cells or 
domicils of the underſtanding, which may 
be properly called memory. 


GN POET 


POETRY 15 a part of learning, in meaſure 

of words for the moſt part reſtrained ; 
in matter, looſe and licenſed; and truly 
refers to the imagination, which, not being 
tied to the laws of matter, may at pleaſure 
Join what nature hath ſevered, ſever that 
which nature has joined, and ſo make un- 
lawful matches and divorces of things: Pic- 
toribus atque poetis, Sc. It is taken in two 
ſenſes, both in reſpect of words, or matter. 
In the firſt ſenſe it is but a character of ſtyle, 
and belongs to the arts of ſpeech: in the 
latter it is a 2 portion of — 
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TE trueſt and moſt proper partition of 
poetry 1s narrative, repreſentative, and al- 
luſive. The narrative is a mere imitation of 
hiſtory, with the exceſſes before mentioned; 
chuſing for ſubject commonly war and love, 
rarely ſtate, and ſometimes pleaſure or mirth, 
Repreſentative 1s, as it were, a viſible hiſ. 
tory ; for it gives an image of actions as if 
they were preſent, as hiſtory does of actions 
in nature as they are, which are paſt. Allu- 
five, parabolical, or typical hiſtory, which 
brings down the intellectuals to ſenſe. 


As for narrative Poetry, or if you pleaſe to 
call it heroical, ſo you underſtand it of the 
matter, not of the verſe, ſeems to be raiſed 
from a noble foundation, which makes 
much for the dignity of man's nature. For 
the ſenſible world being inferior in dignity 
to the rational ſoul, this poetry ſeems to 
give to human nature, what hiſtory denies 
it; and to ſatisfy the mind with the ſhadows 
at leaſt of things, where the ſubſtance can- 
not be had. For if the matter be thoroughly 
conſidered, a ſtrong argument may be drawn 
from poetry, that a more illuſtrious magni- 
tude of things, a more perfect goodneſs, and 
a more 
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a more beautiful variety pleaſes the ſoul of 
man, than what it can any way find in mere 
nature ſince the Fall: wherefore ſeeing the 
acts and events which are the ſubjects of 
true hiſtory, are not of that magnitude to 
content the ſoul of man, poetry 1s ready at, 
hand to feign acts greater and more heroical. 
Seeing true hiſtory relates the ſucceſſes of _ 
actions, in no wiſe proportionable to the merit 
of virtue and vice, poetry corrects it, and 
exhibits iſſues and fortunes more agreeable 
to deſert, and more according to the law of 
Providence. Seeing true hiſtory, by repre- 
ſenting actions and events more ordinary and 
leſs diverſified, ſatiates the mind of man, 
poetry cheers and refreſhes it; chanting 
things rare and unexpected, and full of al- 
ternate variations. So that Poetry ſerves 
and contributes not only to delight, but 
alſo to magnanimity and morality: where- 
fore it may very reaſonably ſeem to partake 
of a kind of divinity, becauſe it erects and 
exalts the ſpirit with high raptures, by pro- 
portioning the images of things to the deſires 
of the mind, not by confining and bending 
the mind to the nature of things, as reaſon 
and hiſtory do. And by theſe allurements 

1 and 
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and congruities whereby it ſoothes the ſoul 
of man, joined alſo with concerts of muſic, 
whereby it may more ſweetly inſinuate itſelf; 
it hath made a way to eſteem, even in very 
rude times, and with barbarous nations, 
where other learning has ſtood wholly ex- 
cluded. 


DRAM ATI Poetry, whoſe theatre is the 
world, is of excellent uſe, if it were not 
abuſed. For both the inſtruction and cor- 
ruption of the theatre may be great; but the 
corruptions in this kind abound: the diſci- 
pline is altogether neglected in our times, 
although in modern common-wealths the 
action of the theatre be eſteemed but as a 
matter wholly ludicrous, unlefs it draws too 
much from ſatire; yet, the care of the an- 
cients was, that. it ſhould inſtru the minds 
of men to virtue. Nay, wiſe men and great 
philoſophers, have looked upon it as a kind 
of muſical quill of the mind; and certainly 
it is proved from ſome ſecret ſympathy of 
nature, that the minds of men are more open- 
to affections and impreſſions, congregate, 


than folitary. 
Bur 


o * FOE T.. 


Bur parabolical Poetry excels the reſt, 
and ſeems to be a ſacred and venerable thing; 
eſpecially as religion itſelf makes uſe of its 
ſervice, and by its miniſtry holds a divine 
commerce with men. Yet even this alſo is 
found to have been adulterated by the levity 
and indulgence of mens minds about alle- 
gories; and 1t is of ambiguous uſe, and ap- 
plied to contrary ends; for it ſerves to ob- 
ſcure, and it ſerves alſo to illuſtrate: in W- 
there ſeems to be ſought a way to teach: 

that, an art to conceal. And this way 1 
teaching which tends to illuſtration, was 
very much in uſe in ancient times; for 
the inventions and concluſions of human 
reaſon, even thoſe which are now trite and 
common, were then ſtrange and unuſual, and 
the underſtandings of men were not capable 
ot ſuch ſubtilty, unleſs thoſe points were, 
by ſuch reſemblances and examples, brought 
down nearer to ſenſe. Wherefore all things 
in thoſe ages were full of fables, parables, 
.rnigmas, and fimilitudes. Hence were the 
lymbols of Pythagoras, the ænigmas of 
Haar, the fables of A/ep, and the like. Fur- 
ther, the apothegms of the ancient ſages 
exprefled a thing generally by ſimilitudes. 


Hence 
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Hence Menenius Agrippa amongſt the Romant, 
(a nation in that age by no means learned, 
repreſſed a ſedition by a fable. And as hiero- 
glyphics were befoxe letters, ſo parables were 
before arguments: and even now there is, 
as 1n times paſt, much life and vigour in 
parable; becauſe arguments cannot be fo 
clear, nor even examples ſo well applied. 


Bur there remains yet another uſe of 
parabolical Poetry, oppoſite in a manner to 
the former; tending as we ſaid, to obſcure 
ſuch things, namely, the diguity whereof 
deſerves to be retired, and ſeparated, as it 
were, by a curtain : that 1s, when the ſecrets 
and myſteries of religion, policy, and philo- 
ſophy, are involved in fables and parables. 


Bur whether there be any myſtical ſenſe 
couched under the ancient fables of the poets, 
may admit ſome doubt: and indeed I con- 
feſs, for my part, that I incline to this opt- 
nion, that many of the fables of the ancient 
poets had a myſtery infuſed into them. Nor 
is it any argument with me, to paſs judg- 
ment upon them contemptuouſly, becauſe 


they are left commonly to ſchool-boys and 
I gram- 
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pram marians, and are therefore little noted; 


but, on the contrary, ſince it is manifet 


clear, that the writings which recite theſe 
fables, of all the writings of men, next to | 
ſacred writ, are the moſt ancient; and that 


the fables themſelves are far more ancient 


than they; being recited by thoſe writers, 
as credited and received before, not as in- 
vented by them, they ſeem to be like a fine 
rarified air, which, from the traditions of 
more ancient nations, fell into the flutes of 
the Grec/ans = becauſe whatſoever has been 
hitherto attempted for the interpretation 
of theſe parables, by poſh Sen, gives us 


no { atisfaction. | 


SURELY of thoſe poets which are now ex- 
tant, even Homer himſelf, notwithſtanding 
he was made a kind of ſcripture by the lat- 
tar ſchools of the Grecians, yet I ſhould with- 


out any difficulty pronounce, that his fables 


had no ſuch inwardneſs in his own mean- 
ing; but what they might have upon a more 
original tradition, is not eaſy to affirm, for 


he was not the inventor of many of them. 
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In this third part of learning, which is 
poeſy, I can report no deficiency. For being 
as a plant that comes of the luſt of the 
earth, without a formal ſeed, it has ſprung 
up, and ſpread abroad more than any other 


kind: but to aſcribe unto it that which is 
due, for the expreſſion of affections, paſſions, 


corruptions, and cuſtoms, we are beholden 
to poets more than to the philoſophers works; 
and for wit and eloquence, not much leſs 
than to orators harangues. But it is not 
good to ſtay too long in the theatre. Let 


us now paſs to the judicial place or palace 


of the mind, which we are to approach aud 
view with more reverence and attention. 
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1 8 concerning the nature of 

man comprehends two things eſpeci- 
ally; namely, the contemplation of the mi- 
ſeries of mankind, and of his Freren | 
or excellencies. But the bewailing of man's 
miſeries hath been elegantly and copiouſly 
ſt forth by ſeveral in the writings, of 
philoſophers, as well as divines; and it is 
both a pleaſant and a wholeſome contem- 
plation. 


Bur that touching man's prerogatives has 
izemed to me a point that may well be ſet 
down among the deficiencies of learning. 
Pindar, in extolling Hiero, ſays moſt ele- 
gantly, „ That he cropt off the tops or 
„ ſummits of all virtues.” And truly, I 
ſhould think it would much conduce to the 
magnanimity and honour of man, if a col- 
 :Qion were made of the ultimates in the 
M 2 8 ſcho- 
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ſcholaſtic, or ſummits in the pindaric phraſe, 
of human nature, principally out of the faith- 
ful reports of hiſtory ; that is, What is 
& the laſt and higheſt pitch to which hu- 
& man nature in itſelf ever aſcended, in all 
cc the perfections both of body and mind!“ 
What a ſtrange ability was that which is re- 
ported of Cæſar, That he could dictate at 
«© once to five amanuenſes !” So alſo the 
exercitations of the ancient rhetoricians, 
| Pretagoras, Gorgias; ' likewiſe of  philoſo- 
Phers, Call; fabenes, Poſ donius, Carneades; 
who were able to diſcourſe extempore upon 
any ſubject, pro or con, with fluency and 
elegance, do much ennoble the power of mans 
wit, and natural endowments. And that 
which Cicero reports of his maſter Archzas 1s 
little for uſe, but admirable for ſtrength of 
faculty : % That he was able to recite exten- | 
* pore a great number of verſes, Pertinent 
« to the diſcourſe i in hand whatever! it was.“ 
That Cyrus or Scipio could call ſo many thou- 
ſands of men by their particular names, is 2 
ſingular commendation to that faculty of the 
mind, memory. 


Bur 
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Bur the trophies of moral virtues are no 
leſs famous than thoſe of intellectual. What 
a mighty example of patience does that com- 
mon ſtory of Anaxarchus preſent unto our 
thoughts, who, being put to the rack and 
torture, bit out his own tongue, the hoped 


inſtrument of diſcovery, and ſpit it in the 


tyrant's face! Nor 1s that inferior for to- 
lerance, though much in the dignity of the 
cauſe, of a certain Burgundian, who had com- 
mitted a murder upon the Prince of Orange: 
this fellow being ſcourged with iron rods, 
and his fleſh torn with burning pincers, gave 
not ſo much as a groan; and, when a broken 


piece of the ſcaffold fell by chance upon the 


head of one that ſtood by, the finged ſtig- 
matized wretch, in the midſt of his tor- 
tures, laughed ; who, but a little before, 


had wept at the cutting off his curled head 


of hair. 


In like manner a wonderful ſerenity and 
ſecurity of mind has ſhone in many at the 
very inſtant of death, as was that of a cen- 
turion in Tacitus: he, being ordered by the 
ſoldier that had commands to execute him, 


„„ to 
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to ſtretch forth his neck valiantly : « ] 
& wiſh,” ſays he, thou wouldſt ſtrike as 
« valiantly.“ But John Duke of Saxom, 
when the commiſſion was brought him, as 
he was playing at cheſs, wherein his death 
was commanded the next day, called to 
one that ſtood by him, and ſmiling, Look,“ 
ſays he, if I have not the better hand 
of the game. For he (pointing to him 
& with whom he played) will boaſt when! 


“ am dead, that himſelf was the better of 
6 the ſet,” 


CHANCELLOR More, of England, when 

a barber came to him the day before he was 
to die, ſent, it ſeems, for this end, leſt 
the fight of his long hair might more than 
ordinary move compaſſion in the people at 
his execution, and aſked, if he would not 
pleaſe to have his hair cut? He refuſed, and 
turning to the barber, 60 The. King,“ ſays 
he, © is at ſuit with me for my head; and 
till that controverſy be ended, I mean to 
* beſtow no coſt upon it.” And the ſame 
perſon, at the very point of death, after be 
had laid his head upon the fatal block, 
_ raiſe 
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raiſed himſelf up again a little, and having 

a fair large beard, gently removed it, ſay- 
ing, «Feet, I hope, this hath not offended 
« thy King.” But not to dwell too long 
upon this point, it is plain enough what we 


mean: namely, that the wonders of human 


nature, and its ultimate powers and virtues, 


as well of mind as body, ſhould be collected 


into a volume; which might ſerve as a Ka- 


lendar of human triumphs. For this purpoſe 


we approve the deſign of Valerius Maximus, 


and C. Plinius; but wiſh they had * more 


diligence and judgment. 


168 on var 080vnr. - 
Ox DIVINE, NATURAL, 


HUMAN PHILOSOPHY. 


HE knowledge of man is as the waters, 
ſome deſcending from above, and ſome 
ſpringing from beneath; the one informed 
by the light of nature, the other inſpired by 


divine revelation, 


THe light of nature conſiſts in the notions 
of the mind, and the reports of the ſenſes; 
as for knowledge which man receiveth 
by teaching, it is accumulated and not ori- 
ginal, as in a water, that, beſides its own 
ſpring-head, 1s fed with other ſprings and 
ſtreams. So then, according to theſe two 
different illuminations or originals, know- 
ledge 1s firſt of all divided into * and 
Philoſophy. 
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Ix philoſophy, the contemplations of man 
do neither penetrate unto God, nor are cir- 


cumferred to nature, nor reflected or re- 


verted upon himſelf. Out of which ſeveral 
inquiries there ariſe three ſubjects, di- 
vine philoſophy, natural philoſophy, and 
human philoſophy, or humanity. For all 


things are marked and ſtamped with this 


triple character, of the power of God, the 
difference of nature, and the uſe of man. 
But becauſe the diſtributions and partitions 
of knowledge are not like ſeveral lines that 
meet in one angle, and ſo touch but in a 
point; but are like branches of a tree, that 


meet in a ſtem, which has a dimenſion and 


quantity of intireneſs and continuance before 
it comes to diſcontinue and break itſelf into 
arms and boughs; therefore it is good, be- 
fore we enter into the former diſtribution, 


to erect and conſtitute one univerſal ſcience, 


by the name of Philsſophia prima, primitive 
* or ſummary philoſophy,” as the main 
and common way, before we come where 
the ways part and divide themſelves; which 
ſcience, whether I ſhould report as deficient 
or not, I ſtand doubtful, 
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For I find a certain rhapſody of natural 
theology, and of divers parts of logic; of 
that part of natural philoſophy which 


concerns the principles; and of the 


other part of natural philoſophy which 
concernes the ſoul or ſpirit: all theſe 
ſtrangely commixed and confuſed: but being 


| examined, it ſeems to me rather a depre- 


dation of other ſciences, advanced and ex- 
alted unto ſome height of terms, than any 
thing ſolid or ſubſtantial of itſelf. 


NEVERTHELEss, I cannot be ignorant of 


the diſtinction which is current, that the 


ſame things are handled but in ſeveral re- 
ſpects. As for example, that logic conſi- 


ders of many things as they are in notion; 


and this philoſophy, as they are in nature; 
the one in appearance, the other in exiſtence: 
but I find this difference better made than 
purſued, For if they had conſidered quan- 
tity, ſimilitude, diverſity, and the reſt of 
thoſe external characters of things, as philo- 


ſophers, and in nature; their enquiries mult 


of courſe have been of a very different kind 
than they are. 


For 


— 
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For does any of them, in handling quan- 
tity, ſpeak of the force of union, how, and 
how far it multiplies virtue? Does any 


give the reaſon, why ſome things in nature 


are ſo common, and in ſo great maſs, and 
others ſo rare, and in ſo ſmall quantity ? 
Does any, in handling ſimilitude and diver- 
ſity, aſſign the cauſe why iron ſhould not 
move to iron, which is more like, but move 
to the load-ſtone, which is leſs ſo? Why, 
in all diverſities of things, there ſhould be 
certain participles in nature, which are al- 
moſt ambiguous, to which kind they ſhould 
be referred? But there 1s a mere and deep 


filence touching the nature and operation of 
theſe common adjuncts of things, as in na- 


ture; and only a reſuming and repeating of 
the force and uſe of them in ſpeech or ar- 
gument, 


DIVINE PHILOSOPHY, 


_ Divixs philoſophy, or natural theology, 
is that knowledge or rudiment of knowledge 
concerning God, which may be obtained by 


the. 
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the contemplation of his creatures; which 
knowledge may be truly termed divine, in 
re ſpect of the object; and natural, in reſpect 


of the light. 


Tu bounds of this knowledge are, that 
it ſuffices to convince atheiſm, but not to 
inform religion: and therefore there was 
never miracle wrought by God to convert 
an atheiſt, becauſe the light of nature might 
have led him to confeſs a God : but miracles 
have been wrought to convert idolaters and 
the ſuperſtitious, becauſe no light of nature 
extends to declare the will and true worſhip | 


of God. 


For as all works do ſhew forth the power 
and ſkill of the workman, and not his image, 
ſo it is of the works of God, which ſhew 


the omnipotence and wiſdom of the maker, 


but not his i image: and therefore therein the 


heathen opinion e from the ſacred truth; 


for they ſuppoſed the world to be the image 
of God, and man to be an extract or com- 
pendious image of the world: but the ſcrip- 
tures never vouchſafe to attribute to the 


world that honour, as to be the i image of 
God, 
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God, but only the work of his hands: nei- 
ther do théy ſpeak of any other image of 
God, but man: wherefore by the contem- 
plation of nature, to induce and enforce the 
acknowledgment of God, and to demonſtrate 
his power, providence, and goodneſs, 1s an 
excellent argument, and has been well 
handled by many. 5 

Bur, on the other ſide, out of the con- 
templation of nature, or ground of human 
knowledge, to induce any verity or perſuaſion 
concerning the points of faith, is in my 
judgment not ſafe: Da fidei, quae fidei ſunt. 
For the heathens themſelves conclude as 
much, in that excellent and divine fable of 
the golden chain: * That men and gods 
« were not able to draw Jupiter down to the 
« earth; but, on the contrary, Jupiter was 
able to draw them up to heaven.” 


So as we ought not to attempt to draw 
down or ſubmit the myſteries of God to our 
reaſon; but on the contrary, to raiſe and 
advance our reaſon to the divine truth: ſo 


as in this part of knowledge, touching divine 


philofophy, I am ſo far from noting any 
— defi- 
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deficiency, that I rather note an exceſs; 
whereuntoT have digreſſed, becauſe of the ex- 
treme prejudice which both religion and phi- 
loſophy have received, and may receive, by 
being commixed together; as that which 
undoubtedly will make an heretical religion, 


and an imaginary and fabulous philoſophy, 


OrnkRwIszE it is of the nature of angels 
and ſpirits, which is an appendix of theo- 
logy, both divine and natural; and is nei- 
ther inſcrutable nor interdicted: for although 
the ſcripture ſaith, + Let no man deceive 
„you in ſublime diſcourſe touching the 
„ worthip of angels, preſſing into that he 
& knoweth not, &c.” yet, notwithſtanding 
if you obſcrve well that precept, it may ap- 
pear thereby, that there are two things 
only forbidden, adoration, and a fantaſ- 
tical opinion of them, either to extol them 
farther than appertains to the degree of a 
creature, or to extol a man's knowledge of 
them farther than he hath ground. But 
the ſober and grounded enquiry, which may 
ariſe out of the paſſages of holy ſcriptures, 
or out of the gradations of nature, 1s not 
reſtrained. So of degenerate and revolted 
- ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, the converſing with them, or the 
employment of them is prohibited, much 
more any veneration towards them. But the 
contemplation or ſcience of their nature, 
their power, their illuſions, either by ſcrip- 
ture or reaſon, is a part of ſpiritual wiſdom : 
for ſo the Apoſtle ſaith; . We are not ig- 
« norant of his ſtratagems.” And it is no 
more unlawful to enquire the nature of evil 
ſpirits, than to enquire the force of poiſons 
in nature, or the nature of fin and vice in 
morality. But this part, touching angels 
and ſpirits, I cannot note as deficient, for 
many have occupied themſelves in it : I may 
rather challenge it, in many of the writers 
thereof, as fabulous and fantaſtical. 


LEAVING therefore divine philoſophy, or 
natural theology, not divinity, or inſpired 
theology, which we reſerve for the laſt of all, 
as the haven and ſabbath of all man's con- 
templations, we will now proceed to 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir it be true what Democritus ſaid, That 
the truth of nature lieth hid in certain 
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4e deep mines and caves: and if it be true 


likewiſe that the alchymiſts do ſo much in- 
culcate; „That Vulcan is a ſecond nature, 


% and jmitates that dexterouſly and com- 


pendiouſly, which nature works by grada- 


tion and length of time;“ it were good 
to divide natural philoſophy into the mine 


and the furnace, and to make two profeſ- 
ſions or occupations of natural philoſophers, 
ſome to be pioneers, and ſome ſmiths; ſome 


to dig, and ſome to refine and hammer: and 
ſurely I do beſt allow of a diviſion of that 
kind, though in more familiar and ſcholaſtic 


terms; namely, that theſe be the two parts 
of natural philoſophy, the inquiſition of 
cauſes, and the production of effects ſpecu- 


lative and operative; natural ſcience, and 
natural prudence. | 


For as in civil matters there is a wiſdom 
of diſcourſe, and a wiſdom of direction; 10 
is it in natural. And here I will make a re- 
queſt, that for the latter, or at leaſt for 2 
part thereof, I may revive and redintegrate 


the miſapplied and abuſed name of natural 


magic, which in the true ſenſe is but nas 


tural wiſdom, or natural prudence ; taken 
accord- 
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according to the ancient acceptation, purged 
from vanity and nee 


Now although it bo true, and I know it 
well, that there 1s an intercourſe between 
cauſes and effects, ſo as both theſe know- 
ledges, ſpeculative and operative, have a 


great connection between themſelves; yet, 
becauſe all true and fruitful natural philo- 


ſophy has a double ſcale or ladder, aſcen- 
dent and deſcendent; aſcending from expe- 
riments to the invention of cauſes; and 


new experiments; therefore I judge it moſt 


requiiite, that theſe two parts be feverally 
conſidered. 


NaTuRAL ſcience, or theory, is divided 
into phyſic and metaphyſic; wherein I de- 


metaphyſic in a different ſenſe from that 
which is received; and, in like manner, I 
doubt not but it will eaſily appear to men of 
judgment, that in this and other particulars, 
whereſoever my conception and notion may 
Uiffer from the ancient, yet I am ſtudious to 
7 the ancient terms. | 

Vox, . N For 


* 


. — % w 
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deſcending from cauſes to the invention of 


lire it may be conceived, that I uſe the word 
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f Fon hoping to deliver myſelf rom any 
miſtake, by the order and perſpicuous ex- 
preſſing of what I propound; ] am other 
wile zealous and affectionate to recede as 
little from antiquity, either in terms or opi- | 
nions, as may ſtand with truth, and the pro. 
ficiency of knowledge, 


Psi, taking it according to the deri- 
vation, and not according to our idiom for 
medicine, is ſituate in a middle term, or 
diſtance, between natural hiſtory and meta- 
phyſic: for natural hiſtory deſcribes the 
variety of things, phyſic the cauſes, but va- 
riable or reſpective cauſes; and metaphylic, 
the fixed and conſtant cauſes. 


# 


 Limus-ut Hic dureſcit, et Hacc ut cera liqueſcit, 
no eodemque igne. 


Firs is the cauſe of induration but reſpective 
to clay: fire is the cauſe of colliquation but 
reſpective to wax: but fire is no conſtant cauſe 
either of induration or colliquation; ſo then 
the phyſical cauſes are but the efficient and 
the matter. 


Pays1c 
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Pays1c hath three pita; Wbt two 
reſpect nature united or collected, the third 
contemplates nature diffuſed or diſtributed. 


NATURE is collected either into one entire 
total, or elſe into the ſame principles or ſeeds. 
So as the firſt doctrine is touching the con- 
texture or configuration of things; as de 
mundo, de bee rerum. = 
Tun ſecond is the doctrine concerning the 
principles or originals of things. 


Tux third is the doctrine concerning all 
varicty and particularity of things: whether 
it be of the different ſubſtances, or their dif- 
ferent qualities and natures: whereof there 
needs no enumeration, this part being but as 
a gloſs or paraphraſe, that attends upon the 
text of natural hiſtory. | 


Or theſe three I cannot report any as de- 
cient, In what truth or perfection they 
are handled, I make not now any judgment: 


but they are parts of knowledge not deſerted 
by the labour of man. , 


Mi Fox 
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Fox METaynyslc, we aſſign unto 

it the enquiry of formal and final cauſes; 
which aſſignation, as to the former of them, 
may ſeem to be nugatory and void, becauſe 


of the received and inveterate opinion, that 


the inquiſition of man is not competent to 
find out eſſential forms, or true differences: 
of which opinion we will take this hold, 
that the invention of forms is, of all other 
parts of knowledge, the moſt worthy to be 


ſought, if it can poſſibly be found. 


As for the poſſibility, they are bad diſco- 
verers that think there is no land, when they 
can ſee nothing but ſea. 


Bur it is manifeſt, that Plato, in his opi- 
nion of ideas, as one that had a wit of eleva - 
tion ſituate as upon a cliff, did deſcry, That 
forms were the true object of knowledge; 
but loſt the real fruit of his opinion, by 
conſidering of forms as abſolutely abſtracted 
from matter, and not confined and deter- 
mined by matter; and fo turning his opinion 


upon theology, wherewith all his natural 


philoſophy is infected. 


Bur 
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Bur if any man ſhall keep a continual 
watchful and ſevere eye upon action, opera- 
tion, and the uſe of knowledge, he may 
adviſe and take notice what are the forms, 
the diſcloſures whereof are fruitful and im- 
portant to the ſtate of man. For as to the 
forms of ſubſtances, man only excepted, of 
whom it is ſaid, Formavit hominem de limo 
terrae, et ſpiravit in faciem ejus ſpiraculum vi- 
ae; and not as of all other creatures; Pro- 

| ducant aquae, producat terra; the forms of 
ſubſtances, I ſay, as they are now multi- 
plied, by compounding and tranſplanting, 
are ſo perplexed, as not to be inveſtigated; 
no more than it were either poſlible, or to the 
purpoſe, to ſeek in groſs the forms of thoſe 
ſounds that make words, which, by com- 


poſition and tranſpoſition of letters, are in- 
finite. 
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Bur, on the other ſide, to enquire the 
form of thoſe ſounds or voices which make 
imple letters, is eafily comprehended; and, 
being known, induces and manifeſts the 
forms of all words, which conſiſt and are 
compounded of them. In the ſame' manner 
to enquire the form of a lion, of an oak, of 

* gold; 
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gold; nay, of water, of air, is a vain pur- 
ſuit: but to enquire the forms of ſenſe, of 
voluntary motion, of vegetation, of colours, 
of gravity and levity, of denſity, of tenuity, 
of heat, of cold, and all other natures and 
qualities, which, like an alphabet, are not 
many, and of which the eflences, upheld by 
matter, of all creatures do conſiſt: to en- 
quire, I ſay, the true form of theſe, is that 
part of metaphyſic which we now define. 


Nor but that phyſic Joth ks enquiry, 
and take conſideration of the ſame natures: 
but how? Only as to the material and ef- 
ficient cauſes of them, and not as to the 
forms. For example: if the cauſe of white- 
neſs in ſnow or froth be enquired, and it be 
rendered thus; that the ſubtile intermixture 
of air and water 1s the cauſe, it is well ren- 
dered; but, nevertheleſs, is this the form 
of whiteneſs? No; but it 1s the efficient, 
which is ever but vehiculum formas. 


WE come now to that knowledge where- 
unto the ancient oracle diręcts us, which is 
the knowledge of ourſelves; that deſerves 
the more accurate e handling, by how much 

it 
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it touches us more nearly. This know- 
ledge, as it is the end and term of natural 
philoſophy in the intention of man, ſo, not- 
withſtanding, it 1s but a portion of natural 
philoſophy in the continent of nature; and 
generally let this be a rule, that all parti- 
tions of knowledge be accepted rather for 


lines and veins, than for ſections and ſepa- 


rations; and that the continuance and en- 
tireneſs of knowledge be preſerved. For the 
contrary hereof has made particular ſciences 


to become barren, ſhallow, and erroneous, 


while they have not been nouriſhed and 


maintained from the common fountain. So 


we ſee Cicero the Orator complained of So- 


crates and his ſchool, that he was the firſt. 


that ſeparated philoſophy and rhetoric, 
whereupon rhetoric became an empty and 
verbal art. So we may ſee the opinion 
of Copernicus touching. the rotation of the 
earth, which aſtronomy itſelf cannot cor- 


rect, becauſe it is not repugnant to any of 


the phenomena, yet natural philoſophy may 
correct, We ſee alſo that the ſcience of 
medicine, if it be deſtitute and forſaken by 
natural philoſophy, is not much better 
than an empirical] practice. | 
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HUMAN PHILOSOPHY. 


8 


HUMAN philoſophy, or humanity, hath 
two parts: the one. conſiders man ſegre- 
gate or diſtributively : the other congregate, 
or in ſociety. So that human philoſophy is 


either ſimple and particular, or conjugate 


and civil. Humanity particularly conſiſts 
of the ſame parts of which man conſiſts: that 
is, of knowledge which reſpects the body, 
and of knowledge that reſpects the mind: 
but before we diſtribute: ſo. far, it is. good to 
conſtitute. For I take the conſideration 
in general, and at large, of human nature, 
to be fit to be emancipated and made a know- 
ledge by itſelf; not ſo much with regard to 


thoſe delightful and elegant diſcourſes which 
have been made of the dignity of man, of 


his miſeries, of his ſtate. aud life, and the 
like adjuncts of his common. and: undivided 
nature; but chiefly. in regard to the know- 
ledge concerning the ſympathies and con- 
cordances between the mind and body, which 
being mixed, cannot be properly us: to 
the ſciences of either. 


Tus 
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Tufs knowledge has two branches: for 
as all leagues and amities conſift of mutual 
intelligence and mutual offices, fo this league 
of mind and'body has theſe two parts, how 
the one diſcloſes the other, and how the 
one works upon the other, en, and 
impreſſion, | 


Tux former of theſe has begotten two 


arts, both of prediction or prenotion; whereof 
the one is honoured with the enquiry of 
Ariſtotle, and the other of Hippocrates. And 
although they have of later time been uſed 
to be coupled with ſuperſtition and fantaſtic 
arts, yet, being purged and reſtored to 
their true ſtate, they have both of them a 
ſolid ground in nature, and a profitable uſe 
in life. The firſt is phyſiognomy, which 
diſcovers the diſpoſition of the mind by the 
lineaments of the body: the ſecond is the 
expoſition of natural dreams, which diſco- 
vers the ſtate of the body by the imagina- 
tions of the mind. In the former of theſe 
I note 4 deficience; for Ariſtotle has very 
ingeniouſly and diligently handled the fea- 
tures, but not the geſtures of the body, 
which are no leſs comprehenſible by art, 
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and of greater uſe and advantage. For the 
lineaments of the body diſcloſe the diſpo- 

ſition and inclination of the mind in general: 

but the motion of the countenance and parts 
do not only ſo, but do further diſcloſe the 
preſent humour and ſtate of the mind and 
will. For, as your majeſty ſaith moſt aptly 
and elegantly, ** As the tongue ſpeaketh to 
* the ear, ſo the geſture ſpeaketh to the 


| „ eye.” And therefore a number of ſubtle 


perſons, whoſe eyes dwell upon the faces 
and faſhions of men, do well know the ad- 
vantage of this obſervation, as being moſt 
part of their ability: neither can it be de- 
nied, but that it is a great diſcovery of difſi- 
mulation, and a great direction in buſineſs. 


THe latter branch, touching impreſſion, 
has not been collected into art, but has been 
handled diſperſedly: and it has the ſame rela- 
tion or analogy. as the former. For the con- 
fideration is double: “Either how; and how 
« far the humours and effects of the body do 
ce alter or work upon the mind ;” or, how, 
and how far the paſſions or apprehenſionsof 
the mind do alter or work upon the body. 
The former of theſe has been enquired and 
conſidered as a part and appendix of medi- 
cine, 
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cine, but much more as a part of religion or 
ſuperſtition : for the phyſician preſcribeth 
cures of the mind in frenzies and melan- 
choly paſſions, and pretends alſo to exhibit 
medicines to exhilarate the mind, to confirm 
the courage, to clarify the wits, to corrobo- 
rate the memory, and the like: but the ſcru- 
ples and ſuperſtitions of diet, and other 
regimen of the body, in the ſect of the Py- 
' thagcreans, in the hereſy of the Manicheans, 
and in the law of Mahomet, do exceed: fo 
likewiſe the ordinances in the ceremonial 
law, interdicting the eating of the blood and 
fat, diſtinguiſhing between beaſts clean and 
unclean for meat, are many and ſtrict. Nay, 
the faith itſelf, being clear and ſerene from 
all clouds of ceremony, yet retains the 
uſe of faſtings, abſtinences, and other ma- 
cerations and humiliations of the body, as 
things real and not figurative. The root 
and life of all which preſcripts are, beſide 
the ceremony, the conſideration of that de- 
pendency, which the affections of the mind 
are ſubmitted unto, upon the ſtate and diſpo- 
ſition of the body. And if any man of weak 
judgment conceives, that this ſuffering of 
the mind from the body does either queſtion 
the 
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the immortality, or derogate from the ſore 
reignty of the ſoul, he may be taught, in 
eaſy inſtances, that the infant in the mother's 
womb is compatible with the mother, and 
yet ſeparable: and the moſt abſolute mo- 
narch is ſometimes led by his ſervants, and 
yet without ſubjection. As for the recipro- 
cal knowledge, which is the operation of 
the conceits and paſſions of the mind upon 
the body, we ſee all wiſe phyſicians, in 
the preſcriptions of their regimens to their 
patients, do ever: conſider accidentia animi, as 
of great force to further or hinder remedies 
or recoveries; and more eſpecially it is an 
enquiry of great depth and worth concerning 
imagination, how, and how far it alters the 
body proper of the. imaginant ; for although 
it has a manifeſt power to hurt, it follows 
not it has the ſame degree of power to help; 
no more than a man can conclude, that be- 
cauſe there be peſtilent airs, able ſuddenly 
to kill a man in health, therefore there ſhould 
be ſovereign airs, able ſuddenly to cure a 
man in ſickneſs. But the inquiſition of this 
part is of great uſe, though it needs, as 
Socrates ſaid, „a Delian diver;“ being dif- 
ficult and profound. But unto all this know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, de communi vinculs, of the concordances 
between the mind and the body, that part of 
enquiry is moſt neceflary which conſiders 
the ſeats and domiciles, which the ſeveral 
faculties of the mind take and occupy 
in the organs of the body : which knowledge 
has been attempted and 1s controverted, and 
deſerves a much better enquiry. For the 


opinion of Plato, who placed the underſtand- 


ing in the brain, animoſity (which he did 


unfitly call anger, having a greater mixture 


with pride) in the heart, and concupiſcence 
or ſenſuality in the liver, deſerves not to be 
deſpiſed, but much leſs to be allowed. 


ThE knowledge that concerns man's body 
is divided, as the good of man's body is di- 
vided, unto which it refers. The good of 
man's body is of four kinds; health, beauty, 
ſtrength and pleaſure: ſo the knowledge 
is, medicine, or art of cure; art of decora- 
tion, which is called coſmetic; art of acti- 


vity, which is called athletic; and art volup- 


tuary, which Tacitus truly calls eruditus luxus. 
This ſubject of man's body is, of all other 
things in nature, moſt ſuſceptible of remedy; 
but then that remedy is moſt ſuſceptible of 
error. For the ſame ſubtilty of the ſubject 
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cauſcs large poſſibility and eaſy, failing; and 
therefore the enquiry ought to be the more 
exact. 


To ſpeak therefore of medicine, and to 
reſume that we have ſaid, aſcending a little 
higher; the ancient opinion that man was 
microcoſmus, an abſtract or model of the world, 


has been fantaſtically ſtrained by Paracelſus, 


and the alchymiſts, as if there were to be 
found in man's body certain correſpondences 
and parallels, which ſhould have reſpect to 
all varieties of things, as ſtars, planets, mi- 
nerals, which are extant 1n the great world. 
But thus much 1s evidently true, that of all 

ſubſtances which nature has produced, man's 


body 1s the moſt extremely compounded: 


for we ſee herbs and plants are nouriſhed by 


earth and water; beaſts, for the moſt part, 


by herbs and fruits; man by the fleſh of 
beaſts, birds, fiſhes, herbs, grains, fruits, 
water, and the manifold alterations, dreſ- 
ſings, and preparations of theſe ſeveral bo- 
dies, before they come to be his food and 


aliment. Add hereunto, that beaſts have a 
more ſimple order of life, and leſs change of 


affections to work upon their bodies; where- 
| as 


0 
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13 man in his manſion, ſleep, exerciſe, and 
paſſions, has infinite variations: and it cannot 
be denied, but that the body of man, of all 
other things, is of the moſt compounded 
maſs. The ſoul, on the other ſide, is the 
moſt ſimple of ſubſtances, as is well ex- 


preſſed: 


* 
Purumgque reliquit, 
Acthereum ſenſum, atque aurai ſimplicts ignem. 


So that it is no marvel though the ſoul ſo 
placed enjoy no reſt, if that principle be 
true, that Motus rerum eft rapidus extra locum, 
flacidus in loco. But to the purpoſe: this 
variable compoſition of man's body has made 
it as an inſtrument eaſy to diſtemper; and 
therefore the poets did well to conjoin mu- 
fic and medicine in Apollo, becauſe the office 
of medicine is but to tune this curious harp 
of man's body, and to reduce it to harmony. 
So then, the ſubject being ſo variable, has 
made the art, by conſequence, more con- 
jectural; which has made fo much the 
more place to be left for impoſture. For 
almoſt all other arts and ſciences are judged 
by acts or maſter- pieces, as they may be 


termed, 
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termed, and not by the ſucceſſes and events, 
The lawyer 1s judged by the virtue of his 
pleading, and not by the iſſue of the cauſe, 
The maſter of the ſhip is judged by the 
directing his courſe right, and not by the 
fortune of the voyage. But the phyſician, 
and perhaps the politician, have no particu- 
lar acts demonſtrative of their ability, but are 
moſtly judged by the event; which is ever 
but as it is taken: for who can tell if a 
patient die or recover, or if a ſtate be pre- 
ſerved or ruined, whether it be art or acci- 
dent? And therefore many times the im- 
poſtor 1s prized, and the man of virtue taxed, 
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MEDICINE is a ſcience which has been, as 
we have ſaid, more profeſſed than laboured, 
and yet more laboured than advanced: the 
labour having been, in my judgment, rather 
in circle than in progreſſion. For I find much 
repetition, but ſmall addition. It conſiders 
the cauſes of diſeaſes, with the occaſions or 
impulſions; the diſeaſes themſelves, with 
the accidents; and the cures, with the pre- 
ſervations. 1 


IN 
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Ix the conſideration of the cures of diſeaſes 
I find a deficience in the receipts of propriety, 
teſpecting the particular cures of diſeaſes: 
ſor the phyſicians have fruſtrated the fruit 
of tradition and experience by their ma- 
giſterially, adding and taking out, and 
changing quid pro quo, in their receipts, at 
their pleaſure; ſo commanding over the me- 
dicine, as the medicine cannot command 
over the diſeaſe : for, except it be treacle and 
mithridatum, and of late diaſcordium, and a 
few more, they tie themſelves to no receipts 
ſcverely and religiouſly: for as to the con- 
fectious of fale which are in the ſhops, they 
are for readineſs, and not for propriety ; for 
they are upon general intentions of purging, 
opening, comforting, altering, and not much 
appropriated to particular diſeaſes; and this 
is the cauſe why empirics and old women 
are more happy many times in their cures, 
than learned phyſicians, becauſe they are 
more religious in holding their medicines, 
Therefore, here is the deficience which I 
find; that phyſicians have not, partly out of 
their own practice, partly out of their con- 
ſtant probations reported in books, and partly 
out of the traditions of empirics, ſet down 
o O | and 
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and delivered over certain experimental me. 
dicines, for the cure of particular diſeaſes, 
beſides their own conjectural and magiſterial 
deſcriptions. For as they were the men of 
the beſt compoſition in the ſtate of None, 
which either being conſuls inclined to the 
people, or tribunes inclined to the ſenate: 
ſo in the matter we now handle, they are 
the beſt phyſicians who, being learned, in- 
cline to the traditions of experience; or, 
being empirics, incline to the methods of 
learning. 


In preparation of medicines I find it ſtrange, 
{eſpecially conſidering how mineral medi- 
cines have been extolled, and that they are 
fafer for the outward than inward parts) that 
no man hath ſought to make an imitation 
by art of natural baths, and medicinal foun- 
tains; which, nevertheleſs, are confeſſed to 
receive their virtues from minerals; and not 
only ſo, but diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed from 
what particular mineral they receive tinc- 
ture, as ſulphur, vitriol, ſteel, or the like; 
which nature, if it may be reduced to com- 

poſition of art, both the variety of 
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will be increaſed, and the teraper of them 
will be more commanded, 


Fox CosMETIC, it hath parts civil, and 
parts effeminate ? for cleanneſs of body was 
ever eſteemed to proceed from a due reve- 
rence to God, to ſociety, and to ourſelves. 


As for artificial decoration, it is well worthy 
of the deficiences which it has; being nei- 


ther fine enough to deceive, nor handſome 
to uſe, nor wholeſome to pleaſe; 


For ATHLETIC, 1 take the ſubject of it 
largely: that ĩs to ſay, for any point of ability, 


whereunto the body of man may be brought, 


whether it be of activity, or of patience 
whereof activity has two parts, ſtrength and 


ſwiftneſs: and patience likewiſe has two 
parts, hardneſs againſt wants and extre- 


mities, and endurance of pain or torment ; 
whereof we fee the practices in tumblers, 
in ſavages, and in thoſe that ſuffer puniſh- 
ment: nay, if there be any other faculty 
which falls not within any of the former di- 
vifions, as in thoſe that dive, who obtain a 
ſtrange power of containing reſpiration, and 
the hke, I refer it to this part. Of theſe 

02 things 
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things the practices are known, but the 


philoſophy that concerns them is not much 
enquired; the rather I think, becauſe they 
are ſuppoſed to be obtained, either by an 
aptneſs of nature which cannot be taught, 


or only by continual cuſtom, which is ſoon 
preſcribed ; which though it be too true, 


yet I forbear to note any deficiences; for the 
Olympian games are down long ſince, and the 
mediocrity of theſe things is for uſe: as for 
the excellency of them, it ſerves, for the 
moſt part, but for mercenary oſtentation. 


Fon Arts of ſenſual pleaſure, the chief 
deficience in them is of laws to repreſs them. 
For as it has been well obſerved, that the 
arts which flouriſh in times while virtue 1s 
in growth, are military; and while virtue 


is in ſtate, are liberal; but when in de- 


clination, are voluptuary: ſo I doubt, that 
this age of the world is ſomewhat upon the 


deſcent of the wheel. With arts voluptuary 
I couple practices joculary ; for the deceiving 
of the ſenſes is one of the pleaſures of the 


ſenſes. As for games of recreation, I hold 
them to belong to civil life and education. 


And thus much of that particular human 
philo- 
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philoſophy which concerns the body, which 
js but the tabernacle of the mind, 
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Fox human knowledge, which concerns 
the mind, it has two parts; one that en- 
quires the ſubſtance or nature of the ſoul or 
mind, the other that enquires the faculties 
or functions thereof. 


UN ro the firſt of theſe, the conſiderations 
of the origin of the ſoul, whether it be 
native or adventive, and how far it is ex- 
empted from laws of matter, the immorta- 
lity thereof, and many other points which 8 
belong to it, and that have been not more 
laboriouſly enquired, than variouſly reported: 
ſo as the traveller therein taken ſeems to 
have been rather in a maze than in a way. 
But although J am of opinion, that this 
knowledge may be more really and ſoundly 
enquired even in nature than it has been; 
yet] hold, that in the end it muſt be bounded + 
by religion, or elſe it will be ſubje& to de- 
ceit and deluſion : for as the ſubſtance of the 
joul in the creation was not extracted out of 
the maſs of heaven and earth, by the bene- 
dition of a producat, but was immediately 
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inſpired from God; ſo it is not paſſible that 
it ſhould be, otherwiſe than by accident, ſub- 


ject to the laws of heaven and earth, which 


are the ſubject of philoſophy; and therefore 
the true knowledge of the nature and ſtate 
of the ſoul muſt come by the ſame inſpira- 


tion that gave the latent 


Tun knowledge which reſpects the facul- 


ties of the mind of man, is of two kinds; the 


one reſpecting his underſtanding and reaſon, 
and the other his will, appetite, and affec- 
tion; whereof the former produces poſition 
or decree, the latter action or execution. It 
is true, that the imagination 1s an agent or 


nuncius in both provinces, both the judicial, 


and the miniſterial. For ſenſe ſends over 
to imagination before reaſon has judged, and 
reaſon ſends over to imagination before the 
decree can be acted: for imagination ever 
precedes voluntary motion, ſaving that this 
Fanus of imagination has different faces; for 
the face towards reaſon has the print of 
truth, but the face towards action has the 
print of good; Which nevertheleſs are faces! 


Duales PR eſſe ſerorum. 


£ NIEI- 
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NEITHER is the imagination ſimply and 
only a meſſenger, but is inveſted with, or 
at leaſt uſurps no ſmall authority in itſelf, 
beſides the duty of the meſſage. For it was 
well ſaid by Ariſtotle; That the mind hath 
« over the body that commandment which 
« the lord hath over a bondman; but that 
« reaſon hath over the imagination that 
« commandment which a magiſtrate hath 
« over a free citizen;” who may come alſo 


to rule in his turn. For we ſee, that in 


matters of faith and religion we raiſe our 
imagination above our reaſon, which 1s the 
cauſe why religion ever ſought acceſs to the 
mind, by ſimilitudes, types, parables, vi- 
ſions, and dreams. Again, in all perſuaſions 
that are wrought by eloquence, and other 
impreſſions of like nature, which paint and 
diſguiſe the true appearance of things, the 
chief recommendation to reaſon is from 
the imagination. 


Tux part of human philoſophy which is 
rational, of all knowledge, to moſt wits, is 
the leaſt delightful, and ſeems but a net of 
ſubtilty and ſpinoſity: for as it was truly 
lad, that knowledge is pabulum animi; ſo in 
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the nature of mens appetite to this food, 
moſt men are of the taſte and ſtomach of 
the 1/raelites in the deſart, who would fain 
have returned ad ollas carnium, and were 
weary of manna: which, though it were ce- 
leſtial, yet ſeemed leſs nutritive and com- 
fortable : ſo generally men taſte well know- 
ledge that 1s drenched in fleſh and blood, 
civil hiſtory, morality, policy, about which 
mens affections, praiſes, fortunes, do turn 
and are converſant ; but this ſame lumen fic- 
cum doth parch and offend moſt mens watery 
and ſoft natures. But to ſpeak truly of 
things as they are 1n worth, rational know- 
ledge 1s the key of all other arts; for as | 
Ariſtotle ſays aptly and elegantly, “ That 
ce the hand is the inſtrument of inſtruments, 
„ and the mind is the form of forms:“ fo 
theſe are truly ſaid to be the art of arts: 
neither do they only direct, but likewiſe con- 
firm and ſtrengthen : even as the habit of 
ſhooting does not only enable to - ſhoot a 
nearer ſhot, but alſo to draw a ſtronger bow, 
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E will divide the art of fetaining, or of 
the cuſtody of knowledge, into two 
doctrines: that is, the doctrine touching the 
helps of memory, and that which reſpects 
the memory itſelf. A help to memory is 
writing, no doubt; and it muſt by all means 
be noted, that memory, without this ſup- 
port, would be too weak for more prolix and 
accurate matters: therefore there can hardly 
be a thing more uſeful to memory, than a 
ſubſtantial and learned digeſt of common 
places. Yet I am not ignorant, that the 
transferring thoſe things we read or learn to 
common places, is reckoned by ſome as a 
prejudice to learning, retarding the courſe of 
it, and encouraging the memory in idleneſs. 
Nevertheleſs, becauſe it is but a counterfeit 
butineſs, to be pregnant and forward in learn- 
ing, unleſs you are withal ſolid, and every 
way forniſhed: I hold the diligence and 
pains in collecting common places, to be a 
| matter of very great uſe and certainty in 


ſtudy; 
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ſtudy; as that which furniſhes, plenty to 
invention, and contracts the eye of the judg- 
ment to a point. It is true, however, that 
of the methods and ſyſtems of common. 
places, I have chanced to ſee hitherto, there 
is none of any worth; for in their titles 
they carry the face of a ſchool, rather than 
of the world; making vulgar and pedantic 
diviſions, and not ſuch as any way penetrate 
the marrow and pith of things. 


As for memory itſelf, that ſeems hitherto 
to have been enquired into, without method 
or accuracy. An art indeed there is extant 
of it: but we are certain, that there may be 
had both better precepts, for the confirming 
and increafing memory, than that art com- 
prehends; and a better practice of that 
very art may be contrived, than that what 
is received. Yet I make no doubt, but if 
a man has a mind to abuſe this art to oſten- 
tation, ſome wonderful and prodigious mat- 
ters may be performed by it: nevertheleſs, 
for uſe, as it is managed, it is but barren. 
However, Ido not tax it with deſtroying and 
over-charging the natural memory, which 
is commonly objeaed; but that it is not 


| 5 dex- 
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dexterouſly applied to lend aſſiſtance to me- 


mory in buſineſs and ſerious affairs. And 


we have learned, perhaps, from our civil 
courſe of life, not to value things that make 
oftentation of art, but are of no uſe, For to 
repeat inſtantly a vaſt number of names or 
words, upon once hearing, in the ſame or- 
der they were delivered; or to pour forth 
abundance of verſes upon any argument ex- 
lem ore; or to touch every thing that occurs 
with ſome ſatyrical ſimile; or to turn all 
things ſerious into a jeſt; or to elude any 
thing by contradiction or cavil, and the like: 
whereof in the faculties of the mind there is 
a great ſtore; and which by wit and practice 
may be carried even to a miracle: all theſe 
and ſuch like things we make no more ac- 
count of, than of the agilities and tricks of 
rope-dancers, tumblers, and jugglers: for 
they are, in a manner, the ſame thing; ſeeing 
theſe abuſe the powers of the body, and thoſe 
the powers of the mind; and perchance they 
may have ſomewhat of wonder in them, but 
little or no utility, | 


As for the art of memory, that is built 


but upon two intentions, prenotion and em- 


blem : 
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blem: we call prenotion a certain limit of 
vague inveſtigation ; for when a man endea- 
vours to recall any thing to memory, if he 
has no prenotion, or preconception of that he 
ſeeks, he ſeeks, indeed, and takes abundance 
of pains, and runs up and down this way 


and that way, as in a maze of infinity: but 


if he has any certain prenotion, immediately 
the infinity is cut off, and the memory beats 
nearer home; like the hunting of a fallow- 
deer within a park. Therefore it is evident, 
that method helps memory; for there is a 
ſecret prenotion, that the thing ſought muſt 
have a congruity with method. So verſes 
are more eaſily got by heart than profe. For 
if a man heſitates at a word, prenotion ſug- 


geſts, that it muſt be ſuch a word as will 


ſtand in the verſe : and this prenotion is the 


firſt part of artificial memory: for in me- 


mory artificial we have places digeſted and 
provided before-hand. Images we make ex- 
tempore, according to the preſent” occaſton : 
but there is a ſecret prenotion, that the 
image mult be ſuch as has ſome reſemblance 
with the place; this being the thing that 


_ excites the memory, and in ſome ſort makes 


way for it to the thing we are in ſearch of. 
EMBLEM 
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EMBLEM reduces conceits intellectual, to 
images ſenſible: theſe ſtrike the memory 
more forcibiy, and are more eaſily imprinted 
there, than things intellectual. So we ſee 
that even the memory. of brutes 1s ſtirred up 


by a ſenſible object, but not by an intellec- 


tual : therefore you will more eaſily retain 
the image of a huntſman purſuing a hare; 
or of an apothecary ſetting in order his 
bottles; or of a pedant making a ſpeech; or 
of a boy reciting verſes by heart; or of a 
droll acting upon a ſtage; than the bare 
notions of invention, diſpoſition, elocution, 
memory, or action. There are other things 
alfo pertaining to the help of memory; but 
the art now in uſe conſiſts of the two things 
now premiſed. And to purſue the particu- 
lar defects of arts would be to depart from 
our propoſed method: wherefore let thus 


much ſuffice for the art of retaining, or of 
cuſtody. _ | 
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ON n HETORrtLC 


HETORIC, or oratory, is a ſcience both 

excellent in itſelf, and by writers ex- 
quiſitely improved. Yet eloquence, if a man 
conſiders the thing truly is, without doubt, 
inferior to wiſdom. For we fee how much 
this ſurpaſles that, in thoſe words of God to 
Moſes, when he reſuſed the charge affigned 
him for want of elocution : ** There is 
% Aaron, he ſhall be to thee inſtead of a 
4 mouth; and thou ſhalt be to him inſtead 
% of God.” Yet in profit and populareſteem, 
. wiſdom gives place to eloquence. For fo 
ſays Solomon: The wile in heart ſhall be 
„called prudent: but the ſweetneſs of the 
lips ſhall find greater things.“ Prov. xvi. 
21. Signifying not obſcurely, that pro- 
foundneſs of wiſdom will help a man to a 
name, or admiration ; but that it is eloquence 
which prevails moſt in buſineſs, and in com- 
mon life. And as to the labouring of this 
art, the emulation of Ariſtotle, with the rhe- 
toricians of his time; and the earneſt and 
vehement 
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vehement diligence of Cicero, endeavouring 
with all might to ennoble it, joined with 


long Experience, hath made them in their 
books, on this ſubject, exceed themſelves. 


Again, thoſe moſt excellent examples of elo- 
quence in the orations of Demoſthenes and 
Cicero, added to the acuteneſs of the precepts, 
have-doubled the progreſſion in this art; and 
therefore the deficiences which we find in it 
will rather be in ſome collections, which 


may as hand-maids attend, than in the rules 


or uſe of the art itſelf, 
NoTw1THSTANDING, to ſtir the earth a 
little about the roots of this ſcience, as our 


faſhion is, ſurely rhetoric is ſubſervient to 


the imagination, as logic is to the underſtand- 
ing. And the office and duty of rhetoric, if 
a man enters any thing deep into the matter, 
15 no other, than to apply and commend the 


dictates of reaſon to the imagination, for the 


better moving of the appetite and will. For 
we fee reaſon 1s attacked and diſturbed in her 
adminiſtration by three means; either by 


the fallacy of ſophiſms, which belongs 


to logic; or by the enchantment of words, 
which pertains to rhetoric; or by the vio- 


lence 
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lence of paſſions, which pertains to morality. 
For as in negociation with others a man uſes 
to be overcome and prevailed upon, either 


by cunning, by importunity, or by vehe- 


mence : ſo alſo in that inward negociation, 
which we exerciſe with ourſelves, we are 
either undermined by the fallacies of argu- 


ments; or ſolicited and difquieted by the 


aſſiduity and variety of impreſſions ; or ſhaken 
and tranſported by the affault of paſſions. 
Neither is the nature of man ſo unfortunate, 
as that thoſe powers and arts ſhould have 
force to dethgone reaſon, and not to ſtrength- 
en and eſtabliſh it; nay, much more do they 
conduce to this effect, than to the contrary, 


For the end of logic 1s, to teach a form of 


arguments, to ſecure reaſon, and not to en- 
trap it. Likewiſe the end of morality is to 


compoſe the affections in ſuch manner, that 
they may fight for reaſon, and not invade i. 
Laſtly, the end of rhetoric is to fill the ima- 
gination with objects and ideas, to ſecond 
reaſon, not to oppreſs it: for the abuſes of 
an art come in but obliquely, for caution, 
not for uſe. Hr (9 


It 
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Ir was therefore great injuſtice in Plato, 
though ſpringing out of a juſt hatred to the 
rhetoricians of his time, to place rhetoric 
amongſt the arts voluptuary: reſembling it 
to cookery, which did ſpoil wholeſome meats, 
and render unwholeſome pleaſant, by variety 
of ſauces. For we ſee that ſpeech is much 


more converſant in adorning that which is 


good, tn in colouring that which is evil; 

for there is no man but ſpeaks more honeſtly 
than he either thinks or acts: and it was 
excellently noted by Thucydides in Cleon, 
„That becauſe he uſed to hold on the bad 
« fide in cauſes of ſtate, therefore he was 
« ever inveighing againſt eloquence and 
good ſpeech ;” as knowing full well, that 
no man can ſpeak fair of courſes ſordid and 
baſe; but can of honeſt ones with the greateſt 
cale, And therefore as Plato ſaid elegantly : 
“That virtue, if ſhe could be ſeen, would 
move great love and affection:“ ſo, ſeeing 
ſhe cannot be ſhewed to the ſenſe, by cor- 
poreal ſhape, the next degree 1s, to ſhew 
her to imagination in lively repreſentation : 
for to ſhew her to reaſon, only in ſubtilty 
of argument, was a thing ever derided in 
Chry/ippus, and many of the Stoics, who 
Vor. II. P thought 
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thought to amd virtue upon men by 
ſharp diſputations and concluſions, er 


have no ſympathy with the 1 imagination and 
will of man. 


AGAIN, if the affections in themſelvez 
were pliant and obedient to reaſon, it i 
true, there would be no great uſe of perſua- 
ſion and infinuation to procure acceſs to 
the mind; for it would be ſufficient if things 
werenakedlyand imply propoſed and proved: 
but on the contrary, the affections make 
ſuch mutinies and ſeditions, according to 
that: [ 


Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora ſequor: 


That reaſon would be entirely led away 
into ſervitude and captivity, if the perſua- 
ſions of eloquence did not win the imagina- 
tion from taking part with the affections, 
and contract a confederacy between reaſon | 
and imagination againſt the affections; for 
it muſt be noted, that the affections of them- 
ſelves are ever carried to good apparent, and 
in this reſpect have ſomewhat in common 
with reaſon; but herein they differ: That 
33 the 
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the affections behold chiefly good preſent; 
but reaſon, looking forward, beholds alſo 
that which is future, and good on the whole. 
and therefore, as things preſent more for- 
cibly fill the imagination, reaſon commonly 
yields, and is vanquiſhed: but when once 
eloquence and perſuaſion have made things 
future and remote appear as actually preſent, 
then, upon the revolt of the imagination to 
the ſide of reaſon, reaſon prevails. 


WE conclude therefore, that rhetoric can 
be no more charged with the colouring of 
the worſe part, than logic with ſophiſtry, 


or morality with vice. For who does not 


know, that the doctrine of contraries are the 
ſame, though the uſe be oppoſite? Again, 
logic differs from rhetoric, not only in this, 
that the former, by a common fimile, is like 
the fiſt; the latter like the palm; that is, 
the one handles things cloſely, the other at 
large: but much .more in this, that logic 
conſiders reaſon in its natural truth; rhe- 
toric, as it is planted in popular opinions and 
manners: and therefore Ariſtotle doth wiſely 
place rhetoric between logic on the one ſide, 
and moral or civil knowledge on the other, 

. P 2 as 
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as participating of both: for the proofs aud 
demonſtrations of logic are toward all men 
indifferent and the ſame; but the proofs and 
perfuaſions of rhetoric ought to vary accord. 
ing to the auditors; that a man like a myuſi. 
cian, accommodating himſelf to different 
ears, may become, 


Orpheus in Silvis, inter Delphinas Arion. 


Wulck kind of application and variance 
of ſpeech, if a man deſires the perfection and 
height of it, ought to be ſo far extended, 
that if a man were to ſpeak the ſame thing 
to ſeveral perſons, he ſhould ſpeak to them 
all reſpeCtively, and ſeveral ways. Though 
this politic part of eloquence in private ſpeech 
it 1s eaſy for the greateſt orators to want; 
whilſt by obſerving their well graced forms 
of ſpeech, they lofe that volubility of appli- 
cation, and charaQers of diſcourſe, which 
in diſcretion they ſhould uſe towards parti- 
cular perſons. Certainly it would not be 
amiſs to recommend this, of which we are 
ſpeaking, to better enquiry, and to call it, 
«© The wiſdom of private ſpeech; and to 
refer it to deficients: a thing ſurely, which 
the more ſeriouſly a man fhall think on, the 

more 
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more highly he ſhall value. And whether 
this ſhould be placed here, or in that part 
which concerns policy, 1s a matter of no 
great . 


AND nov let us deſcend to the deficiencies 

of this art, which, as I ſaid, are of ſuch a 
nature, that they may be eſteemed rather as 
appendages, than portions of the art itſelf; ' 
and: pertain all to the promptuary part, for 


the furniture of ſpeech, and readineſs of in- 
vention. | | . 5 


. 


Colores boni et mali, fimplices et comparati. 


FixsT then, I do not find any one that 
has well purſued, or ſupplied the wiſdom 
and diligence too of Ariſtotle. He began to 
make a collection of the popular ſigns or 
colours of good and evil, both ſimple and 
comparative, which are as the ſophiſms 
of rhetoic. They are of excellent uſe, 
eſpecially as to buſineſs, and the wiſdom 
of private ſpeech : but the labour of 
Fig Hotle, concerning theſe colours, is three 
ways deficient: firſt, that he recites but 
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few of many; ſecondly, that their refutations 
are not annexed; thirdly, that he ſeems 
to have conceived but a part of the uſe of 
them; for their uſe is not more in probation, 
than in affecting and moving. For many 
forms of ſpeech, which are equal in fignih- 


cation, are yet different in impreſſion. For 


that which is ſharp, pierces far more effec 
tually than that which 1s blunt, though the 


ſtrength of the percuſſion be the ſame: for 


there is no man but will be more raiſed by 


hearing it ſaid, “ Your enemies walk Feraueaph 
„ ſtrangely at this:“ 


Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride : 


Than by hearing it barely faid, «+ This will 


& prejudice your affairs.” Wherefore theſe 
ſharp-edged and quick-pointed ſpeeches ar are 
by no means to be neglected. 


Sxcoxblv, I reſume alſo that which | 
mentioned before, touching proviſion or pre- 
paratory ſtore, for the furniture of ſpeech, 
and readineſs of invention, which appears 


to be of two ſorts: the one in reſemblance 


to 


4 


48 
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to a ſhop of pieces unmade up; the other to 
a ſhop of things ready made up, both to be 
applied to that which is frequent and moſt 
in requeſt: the former of theſe I will call 
aulitbeta, and the latter formulae. 


ANTITHETA are theſes argued pro et contra, 


wherein men may be more large and labo- 


rious; but, in ſuch as are able to do it, to 
avoid prohixity of entry, I wiſh the ſeeds of 


the ſeveral arguments to be caſt up into ſome 


brief and acute ſentences, not to be cited; but 


to be as ſcanes or bottoms of thread, to be 


unwinded at large when they come to be 


uſed; ſupplying authorities and examples 
by reference. 


Pro VIA LI 


Non eft interpretatio, fed divinatio, quae recedit d litera. 
Cum receditur d litera judex tranſit in legiſlatorem. 


PRO SENTENTIA LEGI1s. 


Ex omnibus verbis ęſt eliciendus ſenſus, qui interpretatur 


fingula. 


FoRMULAE are but decent and apt paſſages 
or conveyances of ſpeech, which may ſerve 
P4 te 
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indifferently for different ſubjects; as of 


preface, concluſion, digreſſion, tranſition, 
excuſation, &c. For as in buildings there 
is great pleafure and uſe in the well caſting 
of the ſtair-caſes, entries, doors, windows, 
and the like: ſo in ſpeech, the conveyances 


and paſſages are of 5 ornament and 
effect. 


A ConcLUsS1ON IN A DELIBERATIVE., 


Le may we redeem the faults paſſed, and prevent the i incon- 
veniences in future. 


ON CRITICAL KNOWLEDGE, &c. 217 


Ou CEKLITICAL 
AND 4 


PEDANTICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


THERE remains two 3 appendages 

touching the tradition of knowledge: 
the one critical; the other pedantical. For 
as the principal part of tradition of know- 
ledge conſiſts in writing of books; ſo the 
relative part thereof conſiſts in reading of 
books. Now reading is governed and di- 


rected by maſters and teachers, or perfected 
by every man's particular induſtry: and to 


this purpoſe ſerve the two ſorts of know- 
ledge mentioned, whereunto appertain inci- 
dently thoſe conſiderations 


To the critical part appertain, firſt, an exact 
correction, and true edition of approved au- 
thors ; whereby both the honour of authors 

themſelves 3 is vindicated, anda W given 


to 
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to the ſtudious: in 4 however, the raſh 
diligence of ſome men has done great preju- 
dice to ſtudies. For it is the manner of many 
critics, when they meet with a paſſage they do 
not underſtand preſently, to preſume it a fault 
in the copy: as the prieſt that, where he 
found it written of St. Paul, Demiſſus et per 
ſportam, mended his book, and made it, De. 
miſſus eſt per portam, becauſe ſporta was an 
hard word, and out of his reading ; and, 
ſurely, their errors, though they are not ſo 
palpable and ridiculous, yet are of the ſame 
kind: as in that paſſage of Tacitus: when a 
certain colony claimed the privilege of the 
ſanctuary in the ſenate, Tacitus reports, that 
what they alledged was not favourably re- 
ceived by the emperor and the ſenate: upon 
which the ambaſſadors, diſtruſting their 
cauſe, gave Titus Vinius a round ſum of 
money to maintain their ſuit; and by this 
means the thing was granted: Then,” 
ſays Tacitus, the dignity and antiquity of 
the colony prevailed :”* as if the arguments, 
that ſeemed light before, received then a 
new weight by the addition of a bribe. Hers 
a certain critic, none of the meaneſt, ex- 
punges the word 7um, and inſtead thereof 
_ reſtores 
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reſtores tantum. And by this perverſe cuſtom 
of critics, it has come to paſs, as one wiſely 
noted, That the moſt corrected copies are 
« commonly leaſt correct.“ And indeed, 
20 ſpeak truth, unleſs the critics are well 
{killed in the ſubjects handled in the books 
they put out, their diligence 1s not without 
danger, | 5 
SxcoxpLx, There belongs to the critical 
art, the interpretation and expoſition of au- 
thors, commentaries, ſcholias, notes, ſelec- 
tions, and the like. And in labours of this 
kind, that contagious diſeaſe of critics hath 
ſelzed many, of paſſing over moſt of the ob- 
ſcurer paſſages, and dwelling and expatiating 
even to nauſeouſneſs upon things that are 
plain and perſpicuous. For the thing in- 
tended is not ſo much to illuſtrate the au- 
thor, as that the critic himſelf, upon every 
occaſion, may ſhew his manifold learning, 
and various reading. It were much to be 
wiſhed, that the writer who handles obſcure 
and noble arguments, would annex his own 
explications; that neither the text itſelf may 
be broken off by digreſſions or explanations ; 
and that the notes may not depart from the 
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mind and intention in the writer. Some 


ſuch thing we ſuſpect of T heon upon Euclid 


Tux third is concerning the times, which, 
in many caſes, give great light to true in- 
terpretations. | 


Tux fourth is concerning the ſyntax and 
diſpoſition of ſtudies, that men may know 
in what order or purſuit to read. 


FIFTHLY, it belongs to the critical art, 
from whence alſo it had its name, to inter- 
poſe ſome brief cenſure and judgment of the 
authors they publiſh ; and to compare them 
with other writers that handle the ſame ſub- 
Jets; to the end that by ſuch a cenſure 
ſtudents may be both advertiſed of the choice 
of books, and come better provided to the 
peruſal of them. And this laſt part is, as it 
were, the chair of the critics, which certainly 
has been ennobled by ſome great men in our 
age; greater, ſurely, in my judgment, than 
for the model of critics. 


For pedantical knowledge, it contains 
that difference of tradition which 1s proper 
5 for 


* 
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for youth : in which point it were ſoon ſaid, 
„ Conſult the ſchools of the Jeſuits: for 


nothing that has come into uſe and practice 


can be better than they are. However we 


will, according to our faſhion, ſuggeſt a few 
things after the manner of gleaners. We do 
by all means approve a collegiate education 
of childhood and youth; not in private hou- 


ſes, nor under ſchool-maſters only. In col- 
leges there is a greater emulation towards 


their equals; beſides, there is the counte- 


nance and aſpect of grave men, which very 


thing contributes to modeſty, and faſhions 
tender minds even from the beginning to a 
pattern: in fine, there are advantages in 
abundance of a _— education. 


Fox the order and manner of diſcipline, 
this I would principally adviſe, that they 
beware of abridgements, and too great for- 
warding in learning, which renders wits bold 
and confident, and makes rather a ſhew of 

great proficiency, than effects it. 


FURTHERMORE, ſome indulgence ſhould 
be given to the liberty of wits; ſo that if 
any one performs the taſks which the diſci- 
I pline 
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pline of the place requires, and yet ſteals 
time for other things to which he is inclined, 
he may not be reſtrained, 


' AGAIN, it may be worth while carefully 

to conſider, which perhaps hitherto has not 
been noted, that there are two ways, an 

thoſe as- it were diametrically oppoſite, 6f 
training up, exerciſing, and preparing the 
genius. The one begins with the eaſieſt 
things, and by degrees leads to the more 
difficult: the other, at firſt, commands and 
preſſes the more difficult, that theſe being 
maſtered he may go through the eaſier with 
the more delight. For it is one method to 
learn to ſwim with bladders, which hold up, 
and another to learn to dance with heavy 


ſhoes, which preſs down. And it is not eaſy 


to expreſs how much a prudent intermixture 
of theſe methods conduces to the advancing 
the faculties both of mind and body. 


ANOTHER conſideration is, the application 
of learning, according to the propriety of 
the genius; for there 1s no defect in the 
intellectual faculties, but ſeems to have a 
proper cure contained in ſome ſtudies : as for 

| example, 


/ 
t 
; 


continue and purſue them, 
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| | ) 
example, if a child be giddy, that is, hath 
not the faculty of attention, the mathema- 
tics give a remedy thereunto; for in them, 
if the mind be diverted for a moment, one 
is to begin a- new. And as ſciences have a 


propriety towards faculties for cure and help; 


ſo faculties or powers have a ſympathy to- 
wards ſciences for excellency or ſpeedy pro- 
fiting; and therefore it is an enquiry of great 
wiſdom, what kind of wits and natures are 
moſt apt and proper for reſpective ſciences. 


FURTHERMORE, in the courſe of teaching, 
exerciſes have a mighty ſtroke to hurt or 
help: but there 1s a point here that has been 
noted by few ; which is, that there. ought 
to be not only a wiſe ordering of exerciſes, 
but a wiſe intermiſſion of them alſo. For 
Cicero has an excellent obſervation : “ That 
in exerciſes it often happens, that men 
« exerciſe their faults, as well as their fa- 
„ culties :”* fo that an ill habit is ſometimes 
got at the ſame time, and inſinuates itſelf 
gate with a good one. Wherefore it is 
a ſafer way to intermit exerciſes, and to re- 
peat them every foot, than inceflantly to 


IT 
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IT were long to particulariſe a number of 
other conſiderations of this nature, things 
but of mean appearance, though of ſingular 

efficacy: for as in plants, the hurting or 
cheriſhing of them while they are young is 
a matter of the greateſt importance towards 
their thriving or miſcarrying; and as the 
' immenſe greatneſs of the Roman empire is 
by ſome deſervedly attributed to the virtue 
and wiſdom of theſe fix kings, who were as 
tutors or foſter-fathers to it in its infancy: 
ſo ſurely, the culture and manuring of minds 
in youth, has ſuch a forcible, though unſeen 

operation, as hardly any length of time, or 
contention of labour, can countervail after- 
wards. And it is not amiſs to obſerve alſo, 
that even ſmall and mean faculties, if they 
fall into great men, or great matters, do 
work great and important effects. Of this 
we will ſet down a memorable example; 
which we bring the rather, becauſe the Je- 
ſuits themſelves ſeem not to deſpiſe this kind 
of diſcipline ; and upon ſound judgment, in 
my opinion. And it is a matter which, if it 
be made a trade, is diſreputable; if a part 
of diſcipline, excellent. We mean theatri- 
cal action; as that which ſtrengthens the 
memory, 
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memory, moderates the tone: and emphaſis 
of the voice and pronounciation, compoſes 
the countenance and carriage to a decorum, 
gives a good aſſurance; and, in fine, inures 
vouth to the faces of men. The example 
thall be from Tacitus, of one Vibulenus, for- 
merly an actor, but at that time a ſoldier in 
the Pannonian legions. This fellow, upon 
the death of Auguſtus, had raiſed a mutiny, 
ſo that Blzſus, the lieutenant, committed: 
ſome of the mutineers :. but the ſoldiers by 
riolence broke open the priſons and reſcued 
them: whereupon Vibulenus got to be heard, 
and began his harangue to the ſoldiers in 
this manner: To theſe poor innocent 
vretches you have reſtored indeed light 
and life: but who reſtores life to my bro- 
ther; who, my brother to me? That was 
{ent unto you in meſſage from the German 
army, to treat of the common cauſe, and 
he hath murdered him this laſt night by 
ſome of his fencers and ruffians, that he 
has about him, ready armed for his exe- 
cutions upon ſoldiers. Anſwer Blaſus, 
where have you thrown his body? The 
moſt mortal enemies do not grudge burial. 


Vox. II. 2 : oy When 
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6c 


When I have glutted my grief with kiſ. 
ſing, and weeping over the corpſe, com- 
& mand me alſo to be murdered ; fo that 
& theſe our fellow-ſoldiers have leave to 
“ bury us, flain for no offence, but for our 
good meaning,, and our true hearts to the 
& legions.” With which ſpeech he put the 
army into an infinite fury and uproar; to 
ſuch a degree, that unleſs it had ſoon after 
appeared that there was no truth in this, and 
that he never had a brother, the ſoldiers 
would have gone near to have laid violent 
hands upon the lieutenant. But it was mere 


acting in him, as if he had played a part 
upon the ſtage. | 


cc 
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WE are now come to moral knowledge, 

which conſiders the will of man. 
Right reaſon governs the will, good appa- 
rent ſeduces it, The ſpurs of the will are 
the affections; her miniſters, the organs and 
voluntary motions. Of this faculty Solomon 
ſays: Above all keepings, keep thy heart; 
for out of it iſſue the actions of life.“ 
Prov. iv. 23. In handling this ſcience, they 
who have written of it, ſeem to me to have 
done, as if a man, who profefled to teach 
writing, ſhould only exhibit fair copies of al- 
phabets, and letters joined, without giving 
any precepts or directions for the carriage of 
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the hand, and framing of the letters: ſo 
have they exhibited beautiful copies, and 
accurate draughts or portraitures of good, 
virtue, duty, felicity, as the true object; 
and ſcopes of man's will and defires; but 
how to take a juſtlevel at theſe marks, placed 
by them in the faireſt point of viewy that is, 
by what methods and directions the mind 
may be ſubdued and framed to become true 
and conformable to theſe purſuits; this they 
paſs over altogether, or perform it flightly 
and unprofitably. For it 1s not the arguing 
that moral virtues are in the mind of man 
by habit, and not by nature; or formally 
diſtinguiſhing, that generous ſpirits are won 
by doctrines and perſuaſions, and the vulgat 
by reward and puniſhment ; or the ingenious 
precept, that to rectify the mind of man, 
it muſt, like a ſtaff, be bent the contrary way 
to its inclination; and the like ſcattered 
glances and touches, that can excuſe the ab. 
ſence * this part. | 
Tas reaſon of this omiſſion E ſuppoſe to 
be no other, than that hidden rock, on 
which this, and many other barks of know- 
ledge, have been caſt away; which is, that 
writers 
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writers deſpiſe to be converſant in ordinary 
ind common matters, which are neither 


ſubtile enough for diſputation, nor rich 


enough for ornament. Verily, it cannot ea- 


ily be expreſſed, what a calamity this very 


thing we ſpeak of has brought upon ſcience; 
that men, out of an inbred pride and vain- 
glory, have made choice of ſuch ſubje&s, 
and of ſuch a method and manner of handling 
them, as may ſet off their wit, rather than 


conduce to the reader's profit. But here 


Seneca gives an excellent check : Nocet illis 
eloquentia, quibus non rerum cupiditatem facit, 
fed ſui: Doctrines ſhould be ſuch as ſhould 


make men admire their juſtneſs and utility, 


and not the author: being directed to the 


auditor's benefit, and not to the author's 
commendation. Therefore they take a right 
courſe who can vouch that of their counſels, 
which Demgſthenes did, and conclude them 
with this clauſe: Which things if you 
* put in execution, you will not only com- 
mend your orator at preſent, but your- 
ſelves likewiſe not long after, by reaſon 


Hof a more droſpetonk, ſtate of your af 
fairs. 
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many things, which muſt of neceſſity be 


ſhift off from themſelves. But to return 


ous maſs of matter, to give glory either ta 


in novelties or ſubtleties, they haue for the 
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To ſpeak truth of myſelf, both in the 
works I now publiſh, and in thoſe I think 
of hereafter, I have often willingly thrown 
up the glory of my own wit and name, if] 
am entitled to any, while I ſtudy to advance 
the good and profit of mankind : and I that 
have merited to be an architect perhaps in 
philoſophy and the fciences, am made even 
a labourer and a drudge, and any thing in 
ſhort; while I ſuſtain and execute myſelf 


done, but which others, from an innate pride, 
to the matter in hand, I was obſerving, phi- 


loſophers in moral ſcience have choſen to 
themſelves a certain reſplendent and illuftri- 


the ſubtilty of their wit, or to the vigour of 
oquence ; but ſuch precepts as chiefly 
direct the practice in life, which conſiſts not 


moſt part omitted. 


s. ought men of ſuch excellent 
parts to have deſpaired of a fortune like that 
which the poet Virgi promiſed himſelf, and 
judeed obtained; who got as much glory of 
5 | _ eloquency, 
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eloquence, wit, and learning in expreſſing 
his obſervations of huſbandry, as in dnn 
the heroical acts of Eneas: 


Nec ſum animi dubius verbis ea vincere magnum 
Duam fit, et anguſtis hunc addere rebus honorem. 


Georo, HI, 2bg. 


G Nor can I doubt what oil I muſt beſtow 
Jo raiſe my ſubjeC from a ground ſo low: 
« And the mean matter which my theme affords 
$4 To embelliſh with magnificence of words.” 


Dirp t- 


Anp ſurely, if authors meant in good 
earneſt not to write at leiſure, that which 
men may read at leiſure, but really to in- 
ſtruct and be affiſting to active life; theſe 
Georgics, that is, this huſbandry and tillage 
of the mind of man, ought to be in as much 
eſteem with men, as thoſe heroical deſcrip- 
tions of virtue, good, and felicity, whereon 
ſo much labour and coſt has been beſtowed. 


Wr will therefore divide moral philoſo- 
phy into two fundamental and principal doc- 
trines: the one concerning the exemplar or 
image of good; the other concerning the 


Qs = 
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regimen or culture of the mind, which put 

we are wont to call the georgics of the mind: 

that deſcribes the nature of good; this pre- 

ſcribes rules how to ſubdue, apply, and ac- 


commodate the will of man to it. 


— 3 touching the exemplar 
which reſpects and deſcribes the nature of 
good, conſiders good, either ſimple or com- 
pared: that 1s, the kinds of goad or the 
degrees of it. In the latter of theſe, the 
infinite diſputations and ſpeculations touch- 
ing the ſupreme degree of good, which they 
termed felicity, beatitude, or the higheſt 
good, the doctrines which conſtitute the 

heathen divinity, are by the Chriſtian faith 
taken away and diſcharged. . For as Ariſtolle 
ſays, „That young men may be happy, 
but no otherwiſe than by hope:“ ſo muſt 
we all, being ſa taught by the Chriſtian 
faith, acknowledge ourſelves to be but chil- 
| dren and minors, and think of no other fe- 
licity than that which 1 is in hope « the 
future world. 


FREED, therefore, and delivered Hind that 
: cken of the philoſopher's heaven,! in which 
1 doubt- 
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doubtleſs they attributed to man's nature a 
higher elevation than 1t was capable of; for 
we ſee in what a height of ſtile Seneca writes: 
« It js truly great to have the frailty of a 


„ man, and the ſecurity of a God:“ we 


may certainly with more ſobriety and truth 
receive the reſt of their enquiries and labours, 
concerning the doctrine of the exemplar or 
platform. For as concerning the nature of 
poſitive and ſimple good, they have drawn 


it admirably, in deſcribing the forms of vir- 


tue and duty, with their ſituations and poſ- / 
tures, in diſtributing them into their kinds, 
parts, provinces, actions, and adminiſtra- 
tions, and the like; nay further, they have 
commended them to man's nature and ſpirit 
with great force of argument, and beauty 


of per ſuaſion; yea, fortified and entrenched 


them, as much as diſcourſe can do, againſt 
corrupt and popular opinions. Again, for 
the degrees and comparative nature of good, 
they have excellently handled this alſo in 
their triplicity of good ; in the compariſons 
between a contemplative and active life; in 
the diſtinction between virtue in trial, and 
virtue ſecured and confirmed; in the con- 
teſts between honeſty and intereſt; in the 

| | balancing 

00 
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balancing of virtue with virtue, to ſoe which 

out-weighs the other; and the like. So that 
this part touching the platform I find excel. 
lently laboured, and that the ancients herein 
have ſhewed themſelves admirable men: yet 
ſo, that the Philoſophers have been far out- 
gone by the pious and painful diligence of 
divines, in weighing and determining duties, 
moral virtues, caſes of conſcience; and the 
bounds and limits of ſin, 


Ir philoſophers, however, before they had 
come to the popular and received notions of 
virtue and vice, pleaſure and pain, and fo 
forth, had ſtaid a little longer upon the en- 
quiry concerning the roots of good and evil, 
and the fibres of thoſe roots, they had given, 

in my opinion, a great light to all that which 
might fall into enquiry afterwards: above 
all, if they had conſulted as well the nature 
of things, as the axioms of morality, they 
had made their doctrines leſs prolix, and 
more profound; which being by them in 
part omitted, and in part handled with much 
confuſion, we will briefly re-examine, and 
endeavour to open and clear the very ſprings 
of morality, before we come to the * 
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of the culture of the mind, which we ſet 
down as deficient; for this, in my judg- 
ment, will give the doctrine of the platform, 
a kind of new life and ſpirit. 


THERE is inbred and imprinted upon 


every thing an appetite to good of a double 


nature: the one, as a whole in itſelf; the 
other, as a part or member of ſome greater 


whole. And this latter is worthier and more 
excellent than that other, becauſe it tends to 
the conſervation of a more ample body. 
The firſt. may be called individual or ſelf- 


good; the latter the good of communion. 


The iron by particular ſympathy moves to 
the load-ſtone: but yet if it exceeds a cer- 
tain quantity, it forſakes the affection to the 
load-ſtone, and, like a good citizen and true 
patriot, moves to the earth, the region and 
country of its connaturals. To proceed a 
little further: water and maſſy bodies move 
to the center of the earth, to the great con- 


gregation of cloſe compacted bodies; yet, 
rather than to ſuffer a divulſion in the conti- 


nuance of nature, and that there ſhould be, 
as they talk, a vacuum, theſe bodies will 


move upwards from the center of the earth, 
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forſaking their duty to it, that they may 


perform the general duty they owe to 


the world: ſo i is it ever ſeen, that the con- 


ſervation of the more general and public 
form, commands and governs the leſſer and 
more particular appetites and inclinations. 
But this prerogative of the good of commu- 
nity is eſpecially engraven upon man, if he 
degenerate not, according to that memorable 
ſpeech of Pompey the Great; who, being 
commiſſioned for the importation of corn, 
when there was a famine at Rome, and being 
diſſuaded with great vehemence by his friends 
that he would not hazard himſelf to ſea in 


extremity of weather, made this anſwer only: 


There is a neceſſity for my going, but no 
« neceſſity for my living.” So that the 
deſire of life, which in every individual is 
ſo predominant, did not out-balance in him 


the loye and allegiance to the republic. But 


why do we dwell upon this point? There 
was never found, in any age of the world, 
either philoſophy, or ſect, or religion, or 
law, or diſcipline, which did ſo highly exalt 
the good of communion, and depreſs good, 
private and particular, as the holy Chriſtian 
faith; whence it. clearly appears, that it was 

| one 
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one and the ſame God that gave the Chriſtian 
law to men, who gave thoſe. laws of nature 
to the creatures. Wherefore we read, that 
ſome of the ele ſaints” have wiſhed them= 
ſelyves anathematized and eraſed out of the 
book of life, rather than their brethren 
ſhould not attain ſalvation, in an extacy of 
charity, and an infinite deſire of the good of 
COMMUNION. Rom. ix. 


Tus hols laid down as an immoveable 
unſhaken poſition, ; puts an end to ſome of 
the moſt weighty controverſies in moral 
philoſophy : for firſt, | it determines that 
queſtion concerning the preference of the 
contemplative to the active life; and that, 
againſt the opinion of Ariſtotle. For all the 
rcaſons which he brings for the contempla- 
tive lite, reſpect private good, and the plea- 
lure and dignity of a: man's ſelf: only; in 
which reſpects, no doubt, the contempla- 
tive life has the pre-eminence: for the 
contemplative life is not much unlike that 
compariſon which Pythagoras made for the 
gracing and magnifying of philoſophy and 
contemplation: who being aſked by Hero | 
what he was; arſwered: That Hiero knew 
2 „ well 
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Ks well, if he had ever been at the Ohm. 


* ſome come to tty cheir Gras fs the 
« prizes; others, as merchants, to vend 
* their commodities; and ſome to meet their 


friends, to make good cheer, and be 


« merry; others came to look on: and 


„ that he was one of them that came for 


* that purpoſe.” But men ſhould know, that 
in this theatre of human life, it is fit only 
for God and angels to be lookers on. Nei- 
ther could any doubt; touching this point, 
have ariſen in the church from this paſlage, 
« Precious in the eyes of the Lord is the 
« death of his ſaints,” by which they exalt 
their civil death and regular profeſſion, ex · 
cept upon this ſuppoſition, that the monaſtic 
life is not ſimply contemplative, but alto- 
gether converſant in eccleſiaſtical duties; as 
inceſſant prayer ; facrifices of vows offered 
to God ; writing alſo theological books, for 


the propagating the doctrine of the divine 
law, as Moſes did, when he abode ſo many 


days in his retirement upon the mount. And 


ſo Enoch, the ſeventh from Adam, who ſeems 
to have been the firſt founder of the contem- 


_ life ; for he 1s laid to have . walked 
« with 
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« with God;“ yet endowed the church with 
a a book of prophecy, which is alſo cited by 
St. Jude. But for mere contemplation, ter- 
minated in itſelf, and which caſts no beams 
of heat or light upon human ſociety, aſ- 
turedly divinity knows it not. ; 


IT decides alſo the queſtion, controverted 
with ſuch heat, between the ſchools of Zeno 
and Socrates, on the one fide; who placed 
felicity in virtue, either ſimple or adorned, 
with other goods, which virtue has always 
lad a principal ſhare in the duties of life, 
and ſeveral other ſects and ſchools, on the 
other fide, as the ſchools of the Oyrenaicks 
and Epicureaus, who placed it in pleaſure, 
and made virtue to be but as an hand-maid, 
without which, pleaſure could not be well 
ſerved and waited upon; as alſo the other 
reformed ſchool of Epicurus, which aſſerted 
felicity to be nothing elſe but a tranquillity 
and ſerenity of mind, free and void of all 
perturbations; as if they intended to de- 
throne Jupiter, and reſtore Saturn with the 
the golden age, when there was neither 
ſanuner, winter, ſpring, nor autumn, but 
one e air and ſeaſon: laſtly, the ex · 
* 
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ploded ſchool of Pyrrho and Herillus, who. 
placed felicity in an utter extinction and 
exemption of all ſcruples and diſputes of 
mind, making no fixed and conſtant nature 
of good and evil, but eſteeming actions good 
or evil, according as they proceeded from 

the mind, with a clear and undiſturbed mo- 
tion, or, on the contrary, with averſion and 
reluctance ; which opinion has been revived 
in the hereſy of the Anabaptiſts, who mea- 
ſured all things according to the motions and 
inſtin&s of the ſpirit, and the conſtancy or 
wavering of belief. But it is manifeſt, that 
all this, which we have recited, tends to pri- 
vate repoſe, and complacency of mind, and 
no way to ſociety and the good of the 


community. 


AGAIN, it cenſures alſo the philoſophy 
of Epictetus, who preſuppoſes this: that fe- 
licity muſt be placed in thoſe things which 
are in our own power; leſt otherwiſe, we 
ſhould be liable to fortune and accidents: as 
if it did produce more happineſs to fail of 
ſucceſs, and to be fruſtrated, in worthy and 
generous intentions and ends for public good, 


than always to have our with in all things 
relating 


. 8 | 4 


. 
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relating to our own private fortune only. 


| As Conſalvo, ſhewing his ſoldiers Naples, 
bravely proteſted, ** That he had much ra- 


« ther run himſelf upon certain ruin, by 
« ſetting one foot forward, than prolong 
« his life for many years by retreating one 
« foot backward :* to which the wiſdom of 
that heavenly philoſopher alſo has fub- 
ſcribed who pronounced, That a good 
« conſcience is a continual feaſt:” plainly 
ſignifying, that the conſciouſneſs of good 
intentions, however unſucceſsful, affords 


more ſolid and ſincere joy, and to nature 


more agreeable, than all that proviſion where- 
with man can be furniſhed, either for the 


fruition of his deſires, or the reſt and repoſe 
of his mind. | 


IT cenſures likewiſe that abuſe of philo- 
lophy which grew general about the time 
of Epictetus; which was, that philoſophy 
was converted into a profeſſory kind of life, 
and as it were into an art: as if the purpoſe 
of philoſophy was, not to repreſs and extin- 
guiſh perturbations, but to ſhun, and keep 
it a diſtance, the cauſes and occaſions of 
them; and therefore a particular kind and 
Vo“. II. * Z 
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courſe of life were to be ſhaped to that end: 
introducing indeed ſuch a health of mind, 
as was that of body in Herodicus, whom 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks of: That he did nothing 
6 all his life long, but ſtudy his health ;” 
and therefore abſtained from an infinite num- 
ber of things; being, in the mean time, 
immerſed, as it were, in the uſe of his body: 
but were the duties of ſociety the delight of 
a man's ſoul, that health of body, when all 
is done, is principally to be deſired, which 
1s moſt able to bear and overcome all altera- 
tions and ſhocks whatever: likewiſe, that 
mind only 1s to be reckoned truly and pro- 
perly ſound and ſtrong, which can break 
through the moſt and greateſt temptations 
and perturbations. So that Diogenes ſeems 
to have ſpoken judiciouſly, who commended 
ſuch ſtrength and powers of mind, as were 
able, not warily to abſtain, but bravely to 
ſuſtain; which can reſtrain and check the 
ſallies of the foul, even in the greateſt pre- 
Cipices; and can do what is commended in 
well- managed horſes, that is, ſtop and turn 
in the moſt narrow compaſs. 


bY, 
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LASTLY, it cenſures a certain delicacy 
and want of application, noted in ſome of 
the moſt ancient and reverend philoſophers, 
who withdrew too eafily from civil buſineſs, 
for avoiding indignities and perturbations, 
and that they might live more unſtained, and 


EO it were ſacred in their perſons whereas 


the reſolution of a man truly moral ought to 


be ſuch, as the ſame Conſalvo required in a 


military man, viz. That his honour ſhould 
be tela crafſiore, of a ſtronger texture, and 
not ſo fine, as that every thing ſhould catch 
in it, and tear it. | 


PRIVATE Goof 
ANN D TT HE 


GOOD % f SOCIETY 


ET us now reſume and proſecute 
firſt, private and particular good. 
This we will divide into good active, and 
good paſſive. For this difference of good, 
imilar to thoſe appellations among the 
Ra Roman 
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Romans in their œconomics of Promus and 


Condus, is found deeply engraven upon the 
univerſal nature of things, and is beſt dif. 
cloſed in the twWẽã ¾ O ſeveral appetites in crea- 
tures; the one to preferve and fortify them- 


ſelves, the other to multiply and dilate 


themſelves: whereof the latter, which is 
active, ſeems to be the ſtronger and wor- 


thier; and the former, which is paſſive, may 


well be judged the inferior, For in nature, 
the heavens, which are the more worthy, 
are the agent; and the earth, which is the 
leſs worthy, is the patient, In the pleaſures 
of living creatures, that of generation is 
greater than that of food. In divine doc- 
trine, „it is more bleſſed to give than to 
receive.“ Acts xx. 35. In common life 
too, there is no man's ſpirit ſo ſoft and ef- 


feminate, but he eſteems the effecting of 


ſomething that he has fixed in his deſire, 
more than any ſenſuality or pleaſure. And 
this priority of active good is highly exalted 
from the conſideration of our eſtate being 
mortal, and expoſed to the ſtroke of fortune. 
For if we might have a perpetuity and cer- 
tainty in our pleaſures, the price of them 
would be advanced, on the account of their 


- | | ſecurity 
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ſecurity and continuance. But when we'ſee 
it is but Magni æſtimamus, r. We ſet a 
great value upon dying a little later 2” 
and, Boaſt not of to-motrow:; thou knows: 
« eſt not what a day may bring forth:“ it 
makes us deſire to have ſomething ſecured 
and exempted from time; which can be 
only our deeds, as it is ſaid, Their works 
66 follow them.“ Rovel.” Niven Dun 091780 

Tus pre-eminence kewife of this active 
good is proved, by the affection which 18 
card in man towards variety and pro- 
greſſon; which affection, in the pleaſures 
of the ſenſe, which is the principal part of 
paſhve good, can have no great latitude. 
* Do but think, ” ſays Seneca, how often 
you have enjoyed the ſame things; meat, 
ſleep, diverſion; we run round in this 
circle: ſo not only a brave, a miſerable, 
or a wiſe man, but a nice faſtidious perſon 
would with to die.” But in the enter- 
prizes, purſuits, and purpoſes of life, there 
is much variety, which affords great plea- 
ſure in their! inceptions, progreſſions, recoils 
in order to renew their forces, approaches, 
attainments of their ends, and the like: ſo 
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it was well an truly ſaid: 4 'A life that 
$6 propoſes: no end to purſue, i is vague and 
* inßpid.“ Neither has this active good 
any identity with the good of ſociety, though | 
in ſome cafes it is coincident with it; for 
although it does 'many times bring forth 
acts of beneficence, yet it is private with 
reſpe& to a man's own power, glory, amplifi. 
cation, and continuance; as appears plainly, 
when it lights upon a ſubject which is con- 
trary to the good of fociety. For that gi- 
gantic ſtate of mind, which poſſeſſes the 
diſturbers of the world, ſuch as was Lucius 
Sylla, and infinite others in ſmaller model, 
who would have all men happy or unhappy, 
as they are their friends or enemies, and 
would give form to the world according to 
their own humour, which is the true the- 
omachy, pretends and aſpires to active good, 
though it recedes fartheſt from the good of | 
ſociety, which we have determined to be 

the greater. | 


To reſume paſſive good, we will ſubdivide 
it into. good conſervative, and good perfec+ 
tive. For there is impreſſed upon every 
_s a triple deſire or e in reſpect of 


Pr vate 
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private or particular good : the firſt, of pre- 
ſerving or continuing itſelf; the ſecond, of 
advancing and perfecting itſelf; the third, 
of multiplying or extending itſelf. But this 
lat appetite refers to active good, which we 
have already handled. There remain there- 
fore only the two other goods mentioned; 

whereof the perfective excels: fince to pre- 
ſerve a thing in its natural ſtate, is leſs than 
to advance the ſame in a higher nature. For 
there are found through all eſſences ſome 
nobler natures, to the dignity and excellency 
of which inferior natures do aſpire, as to 

their origin and ſource. So in man: 


Trneus eft ollis vigor et cœleſtis origo. 

AEN. VI 730. 
„Th' ethereal vigour is in all the ſame, 
And ev'ry ſoul is filld with equal flame.” 


DAY DEN. 


Urs approach to divine or angelical nature 
is the perfection of his form; a depraved and 
prepoſterous imitation of which perfective 
good, is that which is the tempeſt of human 
life, while man upon the impulſe of an 

R 4 advances 
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advancement formal and eſſential, is 8 
to ſeek an advancement only local : like thoſe 
who are ſick and find no remedy, rove up 


and down in change of place, as if by 2 


remove local, they could obtain a remove 
internal, and ſhift off their diſeaſe. 80 is 
it in ambition; that men, being poſſeſſed 
and led away with a falſe reſemblance of 
exalting their nature, purchaſe nothing elſe 
but an eminence and elevation of place. So 
then paſſive good is, as was ſaid, either con- 


ſervative or perfective. 


To reſume the good of conſervation or 
comfort, which conſiſts in the fruition of 
that which 1s agreeable to our natures, it 
ſeems to be the moſt pure and natural good, 
yet it is the ſofteſt and loweſt. And this 
alſo receives a difference, which has - net- 
ther been accurately examined nor decided: 


for the good of fruition or delight 1s placed 


either in the ſincerity of the fruition, or in 
the quickneſs and vigour of it: the one ſu- 


perinduced by the equality; the other by 
variety and viciſſitude. The one having leſs 
mixture of evil; the other, a more ſtrong 


and lively impreſſion of good: which of 
theſe 


71s a queſtion con- 
troverted; but whether man's nature may 
not be capable of both, is a r not 
dſculſed. 875 | 


Tur fabmier quali being debated bes 
tween Socrates and a Sophiſt; Socrates placed 
felicity in a conſtant peace and tranquillity 
of mind; but the Sophiſt in deſiring and en- 
joying much; they fell from arguments 
to ill words; the Sophiſt ſaying, That 
« Sicrates's happineſs was that of a block 
« or a ſtone:“ | Socrates,” on the other ſide, 
66 1 the Sophiſt' s happineſs was that of 

one that had the itch, who did nothing 
« but ſcratch.” And both theſe opinions 
do not want their advocates. For to. Socrates 
even the ſchool of Epicurus itſelf aſſents, not 
denying but virtue contributes moſt to hap- 
pineſs: and if ſo, moſt certain it is, that 
there is more uſe of virtue in compoſing 
perturbations, than in accompliſhing defires. 
The Sophiſt's opinion is favoured ſomething 
by this aſſertion; < That the compaſſing of 
things deſired, ſeems by degrees to perfect 

% nature;” which, ee it ſhould not in 
| 8 reality 


* 
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reality do, yet motion, though in a circle; 
has ſomewhat of a ſhew of pee: 


Dor the ſecond 3 that 4 We. 
ther the nature of man may not at once 
/ retain both a tranquillity of mind, and the 
vigour of fruition, decided the true way, 
makes the former ſuperfluous. For do we 
not often ſee, that ſome men are ſo framed 
and made by nature, as to be extremely 
affected with pleaſures while they are pre- 
ſent, and yet are not greatly troubled at the 
loſs of them ? So that this precept, © Not 
« to uſe, that you may not defire: Not to 
“ deſire, that you may not fear;“ ſeems to 
be the reſult of a poor diffident ſpirit. And 
certainly moſt of the doctrines of the philo» 
ſophers are more fearful and cautionary, 
than the nature of things requires. Thus 
have they increaſed the fear of death, in of- 
| rg to cure it: for when they would have 
a man's whole life to be but a diſcipline or 
preparation for death, they muſt make men 
think that it is a terrible enemy, againſt 


which there is no end of preparing. Better 
ſays the Poet: 


9uj 
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© ut ſpatium vita extremum inter e naturæ. 


« A ſoul that can Cs FRO Aefy, 
« And count it narare' $ privilege to die.“ 


Darn 


So have the philoſophers ſought to make 
mens minds too uniform and harmonious, 
by not breaking and inuring them to con- 
trary motions and extremes. The reaſon 


of which I ſuppoſe to be, becauſe they them- 


telves were men dedicated to a private, free, 
and inactive courſe; of life. For as we ſee 
upon the lute, or like inſtrument, a ground, 
though it be. ſweet, and have ſhew of many 
changes, yet breaks not the hand to ſuch 
ſtrange and hard ſtops and paſſages, as a ſet 
long or voluntary: much after the ſame 
manner was the diverſity between a philoſo- 
phical and a civil life; and therefore men 
are to imitate the wiſdom of jewellers, who, 
if there be a cloud or ſpeck which may be 


ground out, without. taking too much af 


the ſtone, they | hel pit; but if it ſhould leſſen | 
and abate the ſtone too much, they will not 
meddle with it: ſo ought men {o. to procure 
lerenity, as nat to deſtroy: magnanimity. 
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Havine therefore ſpoken of private or 
individual good, let us reſume the good of 
communion, which reſpects ſociety. This 
commonly. goes by the name of duty ; be. 
cauſe the term duty 1s more proper to a mind 
well framed and compoſed tbwards others: 
as the term virtue is applied to mind well 
formed and compoſed within itſelf; though 
virtue cannot be underſtood, without ſome 
relation to ſociety, nor duty, without an 

inward diſpoſition. This part may ſeem at 
firſt ſight to belong to ſcience civil and poli- 
tical; but not if it be well obſerved. For it 
concerns the regimen and government of 
every man over himſelf, and not over others. 
And as in architecture, it is one thing to 
frame the poſts, beams, and other parts of 
an edifice, and to prepare them for the uſe 
of building; and another thing to fit and 
join the fame parts together : and in me- 
chanics, the direction how to frame an in- 
ſtrument or engine, is not the fame with the 
manner of erecting, moving, and ſetting it 
to work, yet in expreſſing of the one, we 
incidently expreſs the aptneſs towards the 
other: ſo the doctrine of the conjugation of 
men in ſociety differs from that which makes 
them 
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them conformable, and well affected to * 
welfare of an A Rs aa 


DuTIEs are ſubdivided into two parts: 
the common duty of every man, as a mem- 
ber of a ſtate; the other, the reſpective or 
ſpecial duty of every man in his profeſſion, 
vocation, and place. The firſt of theſe is 
extant and well laboured, as has been ſaid: 
the ſecond likewiſe we find handled in de- 
tached parts, not digeſted intò an entire 
body of a ſcience: which manner of diſ- 
perſed writing, in this kind of argument, 1 
acknowledge to be beſt: for who can take 
upon him to write of the proper duty, vir- 
tue, challenge, and right of every ſeveral vo- 
cation, profeſſion, and place? For although 
ſometimes a looker on may ſee more than a 
gameſter; and there is a proverb more ar- 
rogant than ſound, touching the cenſure of _ 
the vulgar, as to the actions of princes,“ 
That the vale beſt diſcovers the hill ;” 
yet there 1s little doubt but that men can 
write beſt, and moſt really and materially 
lo, in their own profeflion : and that the 
writings of ſpeculative men concerning ac- 
tive matters, ſeem to men of experience little 


better 
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"i thaw: Phormis's diſcourſes: of 3 
ſeemed to Hannibal, who eſteemed: them 
dreams and dotage. Only there is one vice 
which accompanies thoſe who write in their 
own profeſſion, that they magnify them to 
exceſs. But generally it were to be withed, 
which would make learning indeed ſolid and 
fruitful, that active men would c or could be 
come writers. 


Tres bglongs to this part touching the 
duties of profeſſions and vocations, the op- 
poſite one, concerning the frauds, proviſi- 
onary cautions, impoſtures, and vices of 
every profeſſion ; which have likewiſe been 
treated of in many writings. But how? 
Rather by way of ſatire and cynical, . in the 
manner of Lzcian, than ſeriouſly and wiſely. 
For men have rather ſought by wit to deride 
and traduce much of that which is good in 
profeſſions, than with judgment to diſcover 
and ſever that which is corrupt. For as 
Solomon fays, He that cometh to ſeek after 
knowledge, with a mind to ſcorn and cen- 
ſure, ſhall be ſure to find matter for his 
humour, but none for his inſtruction. Que- 
rent i deriſori, Sc. A * 
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« dom, and findeth it not: but knowledge 


« js eaſy to him that underſtandeth. Prov. 
xiv. 6. But the managing of this argument 
with integrity and truth, Which I note as 
deficient, ſeems to me to be one of the beſt 
fortifications for honeſty and virtue that can 
be planted, For as the fable goes of the 
Bafiliſe, that if he ſee you firſt, you die for 
it; but if you ſee him firſt, he dies: fo it is 
with deceits and evil arts; which, if they 
are firſt eſpied, loſe their life: that is, their 


power of doing hurt: but if they attack you 


by ſurpriſe, they endanger. So that we are 
much beholden to Machiavel and others, 
who write what men do, and not what they 
ought to do; for it 1s not poſſible to join the 


« wiſdom of the ſerpent with the innocence 


« of the dove;” excep t men knew exactly 
all the conditions of the ſerpent : | his baſe- 
neſs, and going upon his belly; his volubi- 
lity and lubricity; his envy and ſting, and 
the reſt; that is, all forms and natures of 
evil, For without this ſkill, virtue lies open 
and unfenced: nay, a ſincere and honeſt 
man can do no good in reclaiming thoſe that 
ire wicked, without the knowledge of evil. 
bor men of corrupt minds and depraved 


judgments 
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judgments preſuppoſe, that honeſty.growsout 


of ignorance, ſimplicity of maimers, the be- 
lief of preachers, ſchool-maſters, and mens 


exterior language: ſo unleſs you can con- 


vince them that you know the utmoſt reaches 
of their own corrupt opinions, they deſpiſe 
all morality, according to that admirable 
doctrine of Solomon: A fool will not re- 
& ceive the words of the wile, unleſs thou 
„ ſpeakeſt the very things that are in his 
% heart.” Prov. xvii. 2. (i. e.) unleſs 
thou know all the coverts and depths of 
wickedneſs, | 


To this part, touching reſpective duty are 
aſſigned the mutual duties between huſband 
and wife, parent and child, maſter and ſer- 
vant; ſo likewiſe, the laws of friendſhip and 
gratitude: as alſo the civil bonds of frater- 
nities, colleges, politic bodies, of neighbour- 
hood, and all other proportionate duties: not 
as they are parts of government and ſociety, 
for that refers to politics, but as to the 
framing the mind of particular perſons, for 
the maintaining of ſuch bonds of ſociety. 


Bur 
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Bur the doctrine conderning the good vf 
communion, or of ſociety, and good indivi- 
dual, not only conſiders imply, but compa» 
natively alſo; to which belongs the weigh- 
ing of duties between perſon and perſon; 
between caſe and caſe ; between private and 
public ; p between time preſent, and fu- 
ture: as we may fee in the ſevere and cruel . 
proceeding of L. Brutus againſt his own ſons, h 
which was ſo much extolled by the genera- 
lity of people. 


Ad Alx, we ſee when M. Brutus and Cafs 
fus invited to ſupper thoſe whoſe opinions 
they meant to ſound, whether they were fit 
to be made their aſſociates; and propoſing the 
queſtion touching the lawfulneſs of killing 
a tyrant, as an uſurper, they were divided 
in opinion; ſome holding, that ſervitude 
was the extreme of evils; and others, that 
tyranny was better than a civil war. A 
number of the like caſes there are of com- 
parative duty; the moſt celebrated of which, 
where the queſtion is, of a great deal of 
good to enſue from a leſſer injury: which 
Jaſon of Theſſaly determined againſt the truth: 
Aligua ſunt mjufte Jadienda, Ce. 8 Some 

Vo“. II. 8 « things 
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« things may be done unjuſtly; that many 
things may be done juſtly. But the reply is 
good: Authorem praſentis juſtitie habes ; ſpon- 
forem ſuture non habes : Men muſt purſue 
things which are juſt! in time preſent, and 
leave the future to divine providence.” 
And ſo we paſs on from this general part 
touching the exemplar and deſcription of 
good. | 


Havins treated of this fruit of life, it 
remains to ſpeak of the huſbandry requiſite 
to produce it: without which part, the former 
ſeems to be no better than a fair image or 
ſtatue, which is beautiful to contemplate, 
but without life and motion; to which opi- 
nion Arifotle himſelf ſubſcribes in expreſs 
words: It is neceſſary to ſpeak of virtue, 
„ both what it is, and how to procure it; 
for it would be to little purpoſe to know 
% virtue, and to be ignorant of the manner 

and means how to compaſs it. For en- 
e quiry muſt be made not only of her form, 

but alſo how ſhe is to be attained: for we 

„ ſhould have both the knowledge and the 

<« fruition of it. Now this cannot ſucceed 

„to our deſire, unleſs we r both af 

„„ what 
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0 what materials. it 1 compounded, and 
« how to procure it.” In ſuch ſtrong and 
' repeated terms does he inculcate this part, 

which notwithſtanding he himſelf does.not 
proſecute. This is what Cicero attributed to 
Cato the younger, as a great commendation, 
that he had applied himſelf to philoſophy, 
not for diſputation ſake, but to live ac- 
« cording to its rules.” Though, through 
the neglect of our times, wherein few men. 
hold any conſultation touching the reforma- 
of their life, as Seneca excellently ſays, * Of 
« the parts of life every one deliberates 
of the ſum of life nobody ;”- this part 
may ſeem ſuperfluous, yet this moves us not 
to leave it untouched, but rather we con- 
clude with that aphoriſm of Hippocrates: 
Qui gravi morbo correpti dolores non ſentiunt, its 
mens gra eſt: They who are fick of a 
dangerous diſeaſe, and feel no pain, are 
* diſtempered in their underſtanding.” Such 
men need a medicine, not only to aſſuage 
the diſeaſe, but to awaken the ſenſe: and if 
it be ſaid, that the cure of mens minds be- 
longs to ſacred divinity, it is moſt truly 
fad; but yet what hinders, but moral Phi- 
loſophy may be accepted into the train of 
8 2 the- 
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theology, as a wiſe ſervant and humble 
| hand-maid, ready at all commands to do her 
ſervice? For as it is in the Pſalms, “ That 
* the eyes of the hand-maid look perpetually 
towards the miſtreſs :* and yet no doubt 
many things are left to the diſcretion and 
care of the hand-maid, to diſcern of the 
miſtreſs's will: ſo ought moral philoſophy - 
to give all due obſervance to divinity, and to 
be obſequious to her precepts; yet ſo as it 
may yield of itſelf, within due limits, many 
ſound and profitable directions. 


Tis part therefore, when I ſeriouſly con- 
ſider its excellency, I cannot but find ex- 
ceeding ſtrange that it is not yet reduced 
into a body of knowledge; eſpecially as it 
conſiſts of much matter, wherein both ſpeech 
and action is often converſant, and ſuch 
wherein the common talk of men, though 
rarely, yet ſometimes is wiſer than their 
books: it is reaſonable therefore that we 
propoſe it the more particularly, both for the 
worthineſs, and that we may acquit our- 
ſelves for reporting it deficient, which ſeems 
almoſt incredible, and preſuppoſed complete 
by the writers on morality, We will there- 

| fore 
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fore enumerate ſome heads or points thereof 
that it may appear the hetter what it 10 
whether it be extant. | 


TE GEORGICS oy Tux MIND, 
OR THE 


—— 


CULTURE os ovx MANNERS. 


FixsT therefore in this, as in all things 


which are practical, we ought to calculate 
what is in our power, and what not; for the 
one may be dealt with by alteration, but the 
other by way of application only. The 


huſbandman cannot command, neither the 
nature of the earth, nor the ſeaſons of the 
year; no more can the phyſician the conſti- 
tution of the patient, nor the variety of ac- 


cidents: ſo in the culture and cute of the 


mind of man, two things are without our 


command; points of nature, and points of 


fortune: for to the baſis of the one, and the 
conditions of the other, our work is hmited 
| | S3 2 and 
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and tied. In theſe things therefore i It is left 


_ unto us to proceed by application: 5 
3 


4 Superanda emnis fortuna ferendo. 
| VIRG. An. VII. 
60 By ſuff' ring well, our fortune we A 
And ſo likewiſe, _ 
- .* By ſuff 'ring well, our Nature we ſubdue.” 


Bur when we ſpeak of ſuffering, we do 
not mean a dull and neglected, but a wiſe 
and induſtrious ſuffering, which draws and 
continues uſe and advantage, out of that 
which ſeems adverſe and contrary; which is 
that property which we call accommodating, 
or applying. Now, the wiſdom of applica- 
tion lies principally in the exact and diftin& | 
knowledge of the precedent ſtate or diſpoſi- 
tion, unto which we do apply: for we 


cannot fit a garment, except we firſt take 
meafure of the body. 
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So then the firſt article, touching the cul- 
we of the mind, is to ſet down ſound and 
ja true 
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true diſtributions and deſcriptions of the ſe- 
veral characters of mens natures and diſpoſi- 
tions, having eſpecial regard to thoſe diffe-- 
rences which are moſt radical, in being the 
fountains and cauſes of the reſt, or moſt fre- 
quent in concurrence or commixture; where- 
in it is not the handling of a few of them 
ſuperficially, the better to deſcribe the me- 
diocrities of virtues, that can ſatisfy this 
intention: for if it deſerves to be conſidered 
that there are minds which are proportioned 
to great matters, and others to ſmall, which 
Ariſtotle handles, or ought to have handled, 
by the name of magnanimity; does it not 
deſerve as well to be conſidered, that there 
are minds proportioned to. comprehend many 
matters, and others few? So that ſome can 
divide themſelves, others can perchance do ex- 
aQly well, but it muſt be only in few things 
at once; and ſo there comes to be a narrow- 
neſs of mind, as well as puſillanimity. And 
again, that ſome minds are proportioned to 
that which may be diſpatched at once, or 
within a ſhort return of time; others to that 
which begins afar off, and is to be won with 
length of purſuit. _ ' 
84 BB 
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3 regnam dea gentihus, A, 
8 qua fata Hnant, j jam tum tenditque favetque, 


Vino. An. I. 21. 


Here, if heav'n were kind. 
40 Tne I of awful empire ſhe. defign'd,” 


Dxvypes, 


So that there may be fitly ſaid to be a lon- 
ganimity, which is commonly alſo. aſcribed 
to God, as a magnanimity, Further de- 
ſerved it to be conſidered by -Ariftotle, that 
there is a diſpofitzan in converſation, even in 
things which have no connection with a 
man's ſelf, to ſooth and pleaſe; and a con- 
trary diſpoſition to contradict and croſs: and 
deſerves it not much better to he conſidered, 
that there is a diſpoſition, not in converſation 
or talk, but in matters of more ſerious na- 
ture, and without any intereft in, them, to 
take pleaſure in the good: of another; and a 
diſpoſition, on the contrary, to take diſtaſte 
at the good of another? Which is that 
property which we call good nature, or ill 
naturc, venignity, or malignity: and there · 
fore I cannot ſufficiently marvel, that this 
part of kaowledge touching the ſeveral cha- 
tacters of natures and diſpoſitions, ſhould be 

omitted, 
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omitted, both in morality and policy, con- 
ſidering it would caſt ſuch reſplendent beams 


of light upon both thoſe ſciences, 


A MAN ſhall find in the traditions of aſtro- 
logy, ſome curious and apt diviſions of mens 
natures, according to the predominances of 
the planets; lovers of quiet, lovers of action, 
lovers of victory, lovers of honour, lovers 
of pleaſure, lovers of arts, lovers of change, 
& c. So among the poets, heroical, ſatyrical, 
tragical, comical, a man ſhall find every 
where the images of peculiar manners, 
though commonly with exceſs, and beyond 
the proportion of truth: but the beſt provi- 
fon, and nobleſt matter of ſuch a treatife, 


may be fetched from the wiſer ſort of hiſto- 


rians, but yet not from the eulogies only, 


which they are wont to ſubjoin upon men- 
tioning the death of any illuſtrious perſon 


but much more from the entire body of the 
hiſtory, as often as ſuch a perſon. is exhi- 
bited. For this interwoven image ſeems to 
be a better deſcription than any judgment 
paſſed upon a man in aw eulogy : as that in 
7. Livius, of Africanus, and of Cato the El- 
dor; in Tacitus, of Tiberius, Claudius and 
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Nero; in Herodian, of Septimius Severus; in 


Philip de Comines, of Lewis the Eleventh of 


France; in Francis Guiciardine, of Ferdinand 
of Spain, Maximilian the emperor, and of Leo 
and Clement, Biſhops of Rome. For theſe 
writers, having the images of thoſe perſons 


whom they meant to decypher, almoſt con- 


ſtantly in their eye, hardly ever make men- 
tion of their acts and atchievements, without 
interſperſing at the ſame time ſomething 
touching their natures. So we ſhall find in 
the wiſeſt ſort of thoſe relations, which the 

Italians make touching conclaves, the na- 
tures of the ſeveral Cardinals handſomely and 
lively painted: as the letters of ambaſſadors 
ſet forth the natures and manners of coun- 
ſellors to princes. A man ſhall meet with, 
in every day's conference, the denomination 
of ſenſitive, dry, formal, real, humorous, 


certain, Huomo di prima impreſſione, Huomo di 


ultima impreſſione, and the like; yet theſe ob- 
ſervations are vague in expreſſion, and not 
accurately defined by enquiry: many dit- 
tinctions are found, but we conclude no 
precepts from them, becauſe both hiſtory, 
poeſy, and daily experience, are as goodly 
helds where theſe obſervations grow ; of 
which, 


On 
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which, like flowers, we make a few poeſies 
to hold in our hands, but no man brings 
them to a chymical analyſis, that receipts 
may be made of them for the uſe of life. 
Wherefore let there be made out of this 
matter, which certainly is fruitful and co- 
pious, a diligent and full treatiſe. But my 
meaning is not that theſe characters ſhould in 
ethics, as in hiſtories, poems, and common 
converſation, be drawn as perfect, entire ci- 
vil images, but rather as the ſimple and con- 
ſtituent ſtrokes of the images themſelves; 
which being compounded and mixed toge- 
ther form and conſtitute all effigies what- 
ever; how many, and, of what ſort they are; 
how connected together, and ſubordi- 
nate one to another: to the end there may 


TP — — 


n be made a kind of artificial and accurate diſ- 
, ſection of tempers and natures ; and that a 

i diſcovery may be made of the ſecrets of diſ- 

ö poſitions in particular perſons, and from the 

t knowledge thereof, precepts and rules more 

{- truly drawn for the cures of the mind. 

0 Torre ey 

y, AND not only the characters of diſpoſi- 

ly tions, impreſſed by nature, ought to be taken 
of into this treatiſe 3 but thoſe alſo- which are 
h, | im- 
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impoſed 1 upon the mind, by the ſex, age, 
country, health and ſickneſs, beauty and de- 
formity, and the like, which are inherent, 
and not external: again thoſe which are 
cauſed by fortune; as ſovereignty, nobility, 
obſcure birth, riches, want, magiſtracy, 
privacy, proſperity, adverſity, conſtant 
fortune, variable fortune, riſing ſuddenly 
or gradually, &c. and therefore we ſee 
that Plautus makes it a wonder to ſee an old 
man beneficent: Benignitas bujus ut adoleſcen- 
tuli eft : ** He is as generous as a young fel- 
«© jow.“ St. Paul concludes, that ſeverity 
of difcipline was to be uſed to the Cretan, 
«© Rebuke them ſharply,” upon the diſpo- 
ſition of their country; *The Cretans are 
« always liars, evil beaſts, flow belhes.” 
Tit. i. Salluſt notes, that it is uſual with 
kings to deſire contradictories: Sed plerumque 
regiæ voluntates, ut vehementes ſunt, fic mobiles, 
ſepeque ipſæ fibi adverſe. Tacitus obſerves, 
how rarely raiſing of the fortune mends the 
diſpoſition : Solus veſpafianus mutatus in melius. 
Pindar makes an obſervation, that great and 
ſudden. fortune loofens and enervates mens 
minds: There are ſome that are not able 
« to digeſt. great felicity.“ So the pfalm 

* | ſhews 
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. ſhews it more eaſy to keep a meaſure in the 
enjoying of fortune, than in the increaſe of 
it: If riches increaſe, ſet not your heart. 
upon them.“ I deny not but theſe and 
the like obſervations are touched a little by 
Ariftotle incidentally in his rhetoric, and are 
handled in ſome ſcattered diſcourſes, but 
they were never incorporate into moral phi- 
loſophy, to which they do eſſentially belong; 
as the knowledge of the diverſity of grounds 
does to agriculture, and the knowledge of 
the diverſity of complexions and conſtitu- 
tions does to the phyſician; except we mean 
to follow the indiſcretion of empirics, who 
| adminiſter the ſame medicines to all patients 
of what conſtitution ſoever. 


ANOTHER ao of this — iS, 


he the enquiry touching the affections: for as 
15 in applying medicines to the body, the firſt 
8, thing in order is, to know the different com- 
he plexions and conſtitutions; ſecondly, the 
. diſcaſes; and laſtly, the cures: ſo in admi- 
nd niſtering remedies to the mind, after know- 
NS ledge of the divers characters of mens natures, 
ble it follows in order to know the diſeaſes and 


infirmities of the mind, which are no other 
| | | than 
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than the perturbations and diſtempers of the 
affections. For as the ancient politicians in 
popular ſtates were wont to compare the 
people to the ſea, and the orators 'to the 

\ winds; becauſe as the ſea would of itſelf be 
calm and quiet, if the winds did not move 
and trouble it; ſo the people would be peace- 
able and tractable, if the ſeditious orators did 
not ſet them in working and agitation: ſo 
it may be fitly ſaid, that the mind of man in 
its nature would be temperate and ſtayed, if 
the affections, as winds, did not put it into 
tumult and' perturbation. And here again 
I find It ſtrange, as before, that Ariſtotle ſhould 
have written divers volumes of ethics, and 
never handled the affections, which is the 
principal ſubject of it; and yet in his rhe- 
toric, where they are conſidered but colla- 
terally, and in a ſecond degree; that is, fo 
far as they may be raiſed and moved by 
ſpeech, he has handled them well for the 
quantity; but omitted them- in their proper 
place. For it is not his diſputations about 
pleaſure and pain that can fatisfy this en- 
quiry, no more than he that ſhould generally 
examine the nature of light can be ſaid to 
treat of colours ; for pleaſure and pain are 
| | to 
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to the particular affections, as light is to 
particular colours. Greater pains, I ſuppoſe, 
had the Szoicks taken in this argument, as far 
as I can gather by that which we have at 
ſecond- hand; but probably it was after their 
manner, rather in ſubtilty of definitions, 
which, in a ſubje& of this nature, are but 
curioſities, than in active and ample deſcrip- 

tions and obſervations. I find likewiſe ſome. 
particular writings, of an elegant nature, 
touching ſome of the affections; as of anger, 
of comfort upon adverſe accidents, of tender- 
neſs of countenance, and ſome few others. 
But to ſpeak truth, the beſt teachers of this 
knowledge are the poets and writers of hiſ- 
tories, where we may find painted with 
great life, how affections are kindled and 
cited; how pacified and reſtrained; and 
how again contained from act, and further 
degree; how they diſcloſe and betray them- 
ſelves, though checked and hidden; how they 
work; how they vary; how they gather and 
fortify; how they are complicated; what 
conflicts they have one with another; and 
ſimilar particularities: among which, this 
laſt 1s of ſpecial uſe in moral and civil mat- 


ters: how, I ſay, to ſet affection againſt af- 


fection, 


— 
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fection, and to maſter one by another; even 
as we uſe to hunt beaſt with beaſt, and fly 
bird with bird, which otherwiſe perchance 
we could not fo eaſily recover: upon which 
foundation is erected that excellent uſe of 
reward and puniſhment, whereby civil ſtates 
conſiſt; employing the predominant affeg- 
tions of fear and hope for the ſuppreſling 
and bridling the reſt: for as in the govern- 
ment of ſtates, it is neceſſary to bridle one 
faction with another, ſo it is in the govern- 
ment within, beer 


W now come to thoſe points which ate 
within our own command, and have force 
and operation upon the mind to affect the 
will and appetite, and to alter the manners: 
wherein the philoſophers ought to have 
made a diligent and painful enquiry con- 
cerning the force and euergy of cuſtom, ex- 
erciſe, habit, education, imitation, emula- 
tion, company, friendſhip, praiſe, reproof, 
exhortation, fame, laws, books, _ ſtudies, 
&c. For theſe are the points which 
have dominion in morality : from theſe 
agents the mind ſuffers, and is altered: of 
theſe, as ingredients, receipts are compound- 


1 ed, - 
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ed, which conduce to the preſervation and 
recovery of the health and good eſtate of the 
mind, as far as relates to human medicine. 
Of which number we will ſelect ſome one 
or two to inſiſt upon as an example of the 
reſt, becauſe it were too long to proſecute 
all; and therefore we reſume the conſidera- 
tion of cuſtom and habit. 

 Trar opinion of Ari ſtotle eme to me to 
ſavour much of negligence, and a narrow 
contemplation, where he aſſerts, that over 
thoſe actions which are natural, cuſtom has 
no power; uſing for example, that if a ſtone 
be thrown ten thouſand times up, it will not 
learn to aſcend of itſelf; and that by often ſee- 
ing or hearing we do not learn to ſee or hear the 
better. For though this principle be true in 
things wherein nature is peremptory, yet it is 
otherwiſe in things wherein nature, according 
to a latitude, admits of intenſion and remiſ- 
ſion: for he might ſee that a ſtrait glove 
will come more eaſily on with uſe, and that 
a wand will by uſe bend. otherwiſe than it 
grew; that by uſe of the voice we ſpeak 
louder and ſtronger; and that by uſe of en- 
during heat and cold we endure it the better: 
which two latter examples have a nearer re- 
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ſemblance to the ſubject he is handling, than 
thoſe inſtances which he alledges. But al. 
lowing his concluſion, that virtues and vices 
conſiſt in habit, he ought ſo much the more 


to have taught the manner of {uperinducing 


that habit; for a great many precepts may 
be given concerning the wiſe ordering of the 
mind, no leſs than thoſe of the body. We 
will recite a few of them. 


Tux firſt, to beware, at the very begin- 


ning, of harder or eaſier taſks than the caſ: 


requires; for if too great a burden be laid on 
a diffident nature, you will blunt the cheer- 


fulneſs of good hopes: in a nature full of 


aſſurance you will raiſe an opinion, whereby 
a man will promiſe himſelf more than he 1; 


able to preform, which occaſions floth: and 


in both tempers, the experiment will not 


ſatisfy the expectation, which ever diſcou- 
rages and confounds the mind: but if the 
taſks are too eaſy, as to the * on the 
whole there is great loſs. 


T nx ſecond, that for the exerciſing of any 
faculty, whereby a habit may be acquired, 
two ſeaſons are chiefly to be obſerved: the 

| one, 


„ 
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one, when the mind is moſt, the other 
when it is leaſt diſpoſed for the thing : that 
by the former we may rid ground apace, 
and by the latter we may, by a ſtrenuous 
contention, work out the knots and ſtops of 
the mind; whereby the middle times will 

paſs eaſily and ſmoothly. 


Taz third precept, that which Ariftotle 
mentions tranſiently; that we bear with all 
our might, provided it be a thing not vick- 
ous, towards the conteary of that to which 
we are by nature moſt inclined : like as when 
we row againſt the ſtream, or bend a crooked 


| wand, to make it ſtrait. the contrary way. 


Tux fourth precept depends upon a prin- 
ciple that 1s moſt true; viz. that the mind 
is more happily and ſweetly brought to any 
thing, if that, at which we aim, be not ptin= 
cipal in the intention of the doer, but be 
attained, as it were, aliud agendo; by 
doing ſomething el ſe;ꝰ becauſe ſuch is the 
inſtinct of nature, that ſhe in a manner hates 
neceſſity and ſevere commands. Many other 
rules there are which may profitably be pre- 
ſcribed touching the direction of cuſtom : 
is . 
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for cuſtom, if it be wiſely and ſkitfully in- 


duced, really proves a ſecond nature; but 


nothing to the life, but in an aukward and 
ungraceful manner. | 


world of temptations, deſires, and vain opi- 
nions? Is it not a very wiſe opinion of 


4 aſleep by time and experience?” And to 
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if it be conducted unſkilfully and at random, 
it will be only nature's ape; which imitates 


IN like manner, if we would ſpeak of 
books and ſtudies, and of their power and 
influence upon manners; are there not di- 
vers precepts, and uſeful directions apper- 
taining thereunto? Has not one of the fa- 
thers, in great indignation, called poetry, 
the wine of devils, becauſe it really excitesa 


Ariſtotle's, and worthy to be well weighed; 
„% That young men are not fit auditors of 
& moral philoſophy, becauſe the ferment of 
& their paſſions is not yet ſettled, nor laid 


ſpeak truth, is not this the reaſon, that thoſe 
molt excellent books and diſcourſes of anci- 
ent writers (whereby men are moſt, power- 
fully invited to virtue, as well by repre- 
ſenting her auguſt Majeſty to the eyesof all, 


as by po to ſcorn: popular opinions, 
attired, 
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attired, as It were, to the diſgrace of virtue, 
in the habit of paraſites) are of ſo little effect 
towards honeſty of life, and the reformation 
of corrupt manners; becauſe they uſe not to 

be read by men mature in years and judg- 
ment, but are left only to boys and begin- 
ners? Is not this alſo true, that young men 
are much leſs fit auditors of policy than 
morality, till they are thoroughly ſeaſoned 


with religion, and the doctrine of manners 


and duties; leſt their judgments being de- 
praved and corrupted, they ſhould come to 
think, that there are no true and ſolid moral 
differences, but that all is to be meaſured by 
utility or ſucceſs? As the poet ſays: 


Proſperum et felix ſeelus virtus vocatur. 


Bur the poets, you will ſay, ſpeak this 
ſatirically, and by way of indignation; yes; 
but ſome books of politics ſuppoſe the fame 
thing ſeriouſly and poſitively. For ſo it 
pleaſes Machiave! to ſay: That if Ceſar 
Thad happened to have been overthrown, 
„he would have been more odious than 
even Cataline. As if truly there was no 
difference, but in fortune only, between a 


„ fury 
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fury, compoſed of luſt and blood; and an ex. 
alted ſpirit, of all mortals, ambition apart, the 
moſt to be admired. We ſee from this in- 
ſtance how neceflary it is for men to drink 
deep of pious and moral doctrines, before 
they taſte of politics; ſince they who are 
bred up in the courts of princes, and in af. 
fairs of ſtate, from their tender years, hardly 
ever attain a ſincere and inward probity of 
manners; how much leſs if there be added, 
the diſcipline of corrupt books alſo? Again, 
even in moral inſtructions themſelves, or at 
leaſt ſome of them, 1s not caution likewiſe to 
be uſed, leſt men become thereby ſtiff, ar- 
rogant, and unſociable, according to that of 
Cicero, touching M. Cato? Heæc bona, que 
videmus divina et egregia, rpfnes ſcitote eſſe pro- 
pria: : que nonnunquam requirimus, ea ſunt on- 
nia non à natura, ſed. a magiftro : ** Theſe 
« divine and excellent qualities which we 
6 ſee, are, aſſure yourſelves, his own proper 
* endowments: but the things we ſome- 
<« times think him deficient in, they are all 
& derived not from nature, but from his in- 
« ſtructor Zeno. Many other axioms and 
advices there are touching thoſe properties 
and effects which ſtudies do infuſe and inftil 


into 


af- 
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into manners. For that is a true ſaying, 
Abeunt fludia in mores; which may equally 
be affirmed of thoſe other points, of company, 
fame, laws, and the reſt, which we recited 


in the beginning of the doctrine of morality. 


Bur there is a culture of the mind that | 
ſeems yet more accurate and elaborate than 
the reſt, and is built upon this ground, that 
the minds of all men are at ſome times in a 
ſtate more perfect, and at other times in a 


ſtate more depraved. The purpoſe there- 
fore and intention of this culture is, to fix 


and cheriſh thoſe good ſeaſons, and to ſtrike 
out of the calendar and expunge the evil. 
The fixing of the good times 1s procured by 
two means: vows, or at leaſt moſt ſteady 
reſolutions 3 and by obſervances and exer- 
ciſes; which are not to be regarded ſo much 
in themſelves, as becauſe they keep the 
mind in continual obedience. The obli- 


tration of the evil may, in like manner, 
be brought about two ways: by ſome kind 
of redemption, or expiation of that which 
is paſt; and by a prudent conduct for the 
time to come. But this part ſeems wholly 
to belong to divinity, and juſtly ; ſince the 
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true and genuine moral philoſophy is but an 


hand- maid to religion. 


WHEREFORE we will conclude this part 
concerning the culture of the mind with that 


remedy, which, of all others, is the moſt 


compendious and ſummary; and again, the 
moſt noble and eflectual to the forming of 
the mind to virtue, and placing 1 it in a ſtate 
next to perfection: and it is this; the 


electing and propofing unto a man's ſelf good 


and virtuous ends of his life and actions, 
which yet muſt be ſuch as may be within 
his compaſs to attain. For if theſe two 


things be ſuppoſed, that a man ſet before 


him honeſt and good ends; and again, that 
he be reſolute, conſtant, and true to them, 
it will follow, that he ſhall mould himſelf 
into all virtue at once. And this is indeed 
like the work of nature; whereas the other 


courſe is like the work of the hand: for as 


when a carver cuts and carves an image, he 
ſhapes only that part of the figure which he 
is working upon, and none of the reſt; for if 
he be upon the face, the reſt of the body 
remains a rude and formleſs ſtone, till ſuch 
time as--he. comes to it: but, on the con- 

BY a trary, 
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trary, when nature makes a flower, or living 


creature, ſhe forms the rudiments of all the 


parts at one time: after the ſame manner, in 
obtaining virtue by habit, while a man prac- / 
tiſes temperance, he does not profit much 
as to fortitude, nor the other virtues: but 
when we dedicate and devoteourſelves wholly 
to good and honeſt ends, we ſhall find our- 
ſelves inveſted with a precedent diſpoſition 
to conform ourſelves to any virtue propoſed. 
And this may be that ſtate of mind which is 
excellently deſcribed by Ariſtotle, and which 
he ſays ought not to be called virtuous, but 
divine. His words are theſe: It may be 
« reaſonable to oppoſe to immanity, that 


ability which is above humanity;”” name- 


ly, heroical or divine virtue. And a little 
after: For as a beaſt is not capable of vice 


or virtue, ſo neither is the Deity.” And 


therefore we may ſee what height of honour 
Plinius Secundus attributes to Trajan, in the 
exaggerated ſtyle of the heathens, when he 
ſaid, That men needed to make no other 
« prayers to the Gods, than that they would 
continue to be as good and propitious 
lords to them, as Trajan had been :” as if 
he had not only been an imitation of divine 

nature, 
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nature, but a pattern of it. But theſe are 


heathen and profane boaſtings, having but 2 


| ſhadow of that divine ſtate of mind, which 


religion and the holy faith do conduct men 


to, by imprinting upon their ſouls charity, 


which is excellently called, „the bond of 
perfection,“ becauſe it comprehends and 
faſtens all virtues together. And it is ele. 
gantly ſaid by Menander of ſenſual love, which 
is but a falſe imitation of divine love: Amer, 
melior ſophiſta le vo, ad humanam vitam: That 
4 love teaches a man to carry himſelf better 
« than the ſophiſt or preceptor;“ whom he 
calls left-handed, becauſe, with all his rules 
and precepts, he cannot form a man ſo dex- 
terouſly, nor with that facility to value and 
govern himſelf, as love can do: certainly, 
if a man's mind be truly inflamed with chas 
rity, it works him more ſuddenly, into per- 
fection, than all the doctrine of morality can 
do, which is but a ſophiſt in compariſon of 
the other. Nay, further, as Xenophon ob- 
ſerved truly, that all other affections, though 
they raiſe the mind, yet they do it by diſtor- 
tion and violent agitation of extacies or ex- 
ceſs ; but only love exalts the mind, and at 
the ſame inſtant ſettles and compoſes it: ſo 

| ; al 
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all other human excellencies which we ad- 
mire, though they advance nature, yet are 
ſubject to exceſs, which charity only does 
not admit. For we ſee the angels in aſpi- 
ring to be like God in power, tranſgrefled 
and fell: * I will aſcend, and be like the 
« Higheſt.” By aſpiring to be like God in 
knowledge, man tranſgreſſed and fell: Ye 
_ 4 ſhall be as Gods, knowing good and evil:“ 
but by aſpiring to a ſimilitude of God. in 
goodneſs or love, neither man nor angel ever 
did or can tranſgreſs. Nay, unto this imi- 
tation we are even called: Love your ene- 
mies: do good to them that hate you, and 
« pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you, 
and perſecute you; that you may be the 
children of your Father which is in hea- 
ven, who maketh his ſun to riſe on the 
„evil, and on the good, and ſendeth rain 
upon the juſt, and upon the unjuſt.” So 
in the firſt platform of the divine nature, the 
heathen religion ſpeaks thus: Beſt, great- 
* eſt:” and the facred ſcriptures thus: His 
* mercy is above all his works.“ 


ex- : | 
d at Tnus having concluded that general part 
: ſo of human palloſopby, which contemplates 


man, 
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man, as he conſiſts of body and ſpirit, we 
may add that obſervation about moral know- 
ledge, which is, that there is a kind of re- 
lation and conformity between the good of 
the mind, and the good of the body : for as 
the good of the body conſiſts of health, 
beauty, ſtrength, and pleaſure; ſo the good 
of the mind, if we confider it according to 
the axioms of moral knowledge, tend to this 
point: to make the mind ſound, and free 
from perturbation; beautiful, and graced 
with the ornament of true decency ; ſtrong 
and agile to all the duties of life: laſtly, not 
ſtupid, but retaining a quick and lively ſenſe 
of pleaſure, and honeſt recreation. But 
theſe four, as in the body, ſo in the mind, 
ſeldom meet all together: for it is eaſy to 
obſerve, that many have ſtrength of wit and 
courage, but have neither health from per- 


turbations, nor any beauty or decency in 


their actions: ſome again have an elegancy 
and fineneſs of carriage, who have neither 
ſoundneſs of honeſty, nor vigour for the ac- 
tive duties: and ſome again have honeſt and 
re formed minds, who are neither an orna- 
ment to themſelves, nor uſeful to the public: 


others, who Potkaps are maſters of three of 


them, 


\ . 
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them, but yet being poſſeſſed with a certain 
ſtoical ſadneſs and ſtupidity, practiſe indeed 
the actions of virtue, but have none of the 
pleaſures of it. Thus of theſe four, two or 


three may meet, yet a concurrence of all 


four very rarely happens. 


CIVIL CONVERSATION. 


(3 NVERSATION certainly ought not 
to be affected, but much leſs neglected; 


lince a prudent government of it both carries 


in itſelf a certain gracefulneſs of manners, 
and is of great ſervice towards a clever ma- 
nagement of buſineſs, as well public as pri- 
vate. For as action in an orator is ſo much 


| regarded, though an outward quality, that 


it is preferred even before thoſe other parts 


which ſeem more grave and intrinſic; in 


the lame manner almoſt, in a man of a civil 
2 practical 
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practical life, converſation, and the regu- 
lation of it, though converſant about exte. 
riors, finds, though not the chief, yet 
certainly an eminent place. For of how 
great importance 1s the countenance and the 
compoſure of it : the poet ſays well: 


Nec vuliu defirue verba tuo. 


For a man may undermine, and utterly 
| betray the force of his words with his coun- 
tenance. Nay, our actions, as well as words, 
may likewiſe be deſtroyed by the counte- 
| nance, if we may believe Cicero; who, re- 
commending to his brother affability towards 
the Provincials, ſaid, it did not principally 
conſiſt in this, the giving eaſy acceſs to his 
perſon, unleſs likewiſe he received them 
courteouſly with his very countenance: N. 
intereft habere oftium apertum, vultum clauſum : 
„It avails nothing to have your door open, 
« while your countenance is ſhut.” We 
ſee likewiſe Atticus, upon the firſt interview 
between Cicero and Cæſar, the war as yet at 
the height, did diligently and ſeriouſly ad- 
vide Cicero by a letter, touching the com- 
poſing of his countenance and geſture, to 
dignity 
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dignity and gravity. Now, if the manage- 
ment of the face and countenance alone, be 
of ſuch effect, how much more, familiar 

ſpeech, and other carriage, belong to con- 
verſation? And indeed the ſum and abridg- 
ment of the grace and elegance of behaviour, 
is compriſed moſtly in this; the meaſuring 
in a juſt balance, as it were, and maintaining 
both our own dignity, and that of others : 
which is well expreſſed by T. Livius in his 
preface: Leſt I ſhould ſeem either arro- 
« gant, or ſervile: the one is the humour 
„of a man who is forgetful of anothers 


liberty; * other of a man that forgets 
« his own,” 


Bur, on the other ſide, if we ſtudy urbanity, 
and outward elegance of behaviour too much, 
they paſs into a deformed, adulterate affecta- 
tion: Quid enim deformius, quam ſcenam in vitam 
transferre ? „What can be a more deformed 
ſpectacle, than to transfer the ſcene into 


© our common courſe of life?“ Further, 


though they ſhould not fall into that vicious 
extreme, yet too much time is conſumed in 
thoſe ſmall matters, and the mind is de- 

prefled 
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preſſed by the immoderate ſtudy: of them: 
therefore, as in the Univerſities young ſtu- 
dents, too much addicted to keep company, 
are admoniſhed by their tutors; Amicss 
eſſe ſures temporis: ** That friends are the 
„ thieves. of time:“ ſo certainly this ſame 
continual intenſity of mind, upon the grace 
of converſation, is a great pilferer of more 
ſerious meditations, Again, ſuch as are fo 
exactly accompliſhed, and ſeem formed by 
nature for urbanity, make it their ſole 
ſtudy, and ſcarcely ever aſpire after more 
ſolid and higher virtues: whereas, on the 
contrary, thoſe that are conſcious to them- 
{elves of a defect in this, ſeek comelineſs from 
a good reputation ; for where a good reputa- 
tion is, almoſt all things are becoming; but 
where that fails, a ſupply muſt be fetched 
from exactneſs of behaviour, and urbani- 
ty. Again, there 1s ſcarcely a greater or 
more frequent impediment of action, than 
an over-curious obſervance of outward de- 
corum: and that other attendant of it, 2 
ſcrupulous ele&ion of time and opportunity: 
for Solomon ſays excellently : Qui reſpicit, ad, 


Sc. He that regards the wind ſhall not 
&« ſow: 
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« ſow: and he that regards the clouds ſhall 
« not reap.” For we muſt make opportu- 
nity, oftner than wait for it. To conclude, 
this graceful compoſition of behaviour is, as 
it were, the dreſs of the mind; and therefore 
_ ought to reſemble the good conditions of 
dreſs: for firſt, it ought to be faſhionable; 
next, not too curious or coſtly; then, to be 
ſo contrived, as to ſet forth any good ſhape 
of the mind moſt to view, and to ſupply and 
hide any deformity: laſtly, above all, it 
_ ought not to be too ſtrait, nor ſo to reſtrain 


the ſpirit, as to check and hinder the motions 
thereof in buſineſs. 
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TI ERE is a certain wiſdom of giving 

counſel to others; and there is another 
alſo in planning a man's own fortune; and 
theſe ſometimes meet, but are oftener {e- 
vered. For many are exceeding wiſe in or- 
dering their own, who are very weak in the 
adminiſtration of civil affairs, or giving coun- 
ſel: like the ant, which 1s a wiſe creature 
for itſelf, but very hurtful in a garden. This 
virtue of being wiſe for one's ſelf, was not 
unknown to the Romans themſelves, though 
excellent patriots : whence the comic poet: 
&«& Certainly the mould of a wiſe man's for- 
& tune is in his own hands.” Nay, it grew 
into an adage with them, “ Every man is 
“ the architect of his own fortune.” 


Tris part of knowledge may be rec- 
koned among the deficients : not but that 


it is too frequent in practice, but becauſe 
bh books 
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books concerning this argument are ſilent. 
Wherefore we will recite ſome heads of it, 
and call it, the architect of fortune; or, a 
doctrine concerning the courſe of life for 
adyancement. 


Arp at the firſt view I ſhall ſeem to 
handle a new and unuſual argument, in 
teaching men how they may be contrivers 
of their own fortune: a doctrine, no doubt, 
to which every man will willingly yield him- 
felf up a diſciple, till he thoroughly ſees the 
difficulty of it. For the requiſites to the 
purchaſe of a fortune, are neither lighter nor 
leſs difficult, than to the purchaſe of virtue: 
and it is as hard and ſevere a thing to be a 
true politician, as to be truly moral. But 
the handling of this doctrine concerns greatly 
the honour of learning, that men of buſineſs 
may know, learning 1s not like ſome ſmall 
bird, as the lark, to mount and fing, and 
pleaſe herſelf only; but that ſhe is a kind of 
hawk, both to ſoar aloft, and opportunely 
ſtoop, and ſeize her prey. Perfection of 
learning is likewiſe concerned, becauſe it is 
the true rule of a perfect enquiry after truth, 
that nothing be found in the material, that 
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has not a parallel in the intellectual world: 


that is, that there is nothing in being and 
action, which ſhould not be drawn and col. 
lected into contemplation and doctrine. And 


yet learning does not eſteem this architec- 


ture of fortune, otherwiſe than as a work of 
an inferior kind: for no man's particular 
fortune can be an end worthy of his being. 
Nay, it often happens, that men of excel- 
lent virtues abandon their fortune of their 
own accord, that they may have leiſure for 


more ſublime objects. 


NEVERTHELESss fortune, as ſhe is an in- 


ſtrument of virtue and merit, deſerves to be 


conſidered in her place, and to have ſome 
inſtruQions given about her. 


THe firſt general precept therefore is, that 
to know others we procure to ourſelves, in 
a poſſible degree, that window which Momus 
once required; who ſeeing in the frame of 
man's heart ſo many angles andreceſſes, found 
fault that there was not a window, through 
which a man might look into thoſe obſcure 
and crooked windings. This we ſhall obtain, 
if with all diligence we purchaſe and procure 
| 2 £0 


cure 
tain, 
cure 
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to ourſelves information touching the parti- 
cular perſons with whom we negociate; as 


alſo of their natures, defires, and ends; their 
cuſtoms and faſhions; their helps and advan- 
tages, whereby they are chiefly ſupported, 
and are ſtrong and powerful: likewiſe of 
their defects and weakneſſes, and in what 
part they lie moſt open and obnoxious; of 
their friends, factions, patrons, dependen- 
cies: and again, of their enemies, enviers, 
competitors; as alſo their times, and ſeaſons 
of acceſs: 


Sola viri molles aditus et tempora noras. 


| Vigs, AN. IV. 


— You only know what time 1s beſt, 
* To move the haughty foe with my requeſt.” 


LAUDERDALE. 


LasTLy, the principles and rules which 
they have ſet down to themſelves. Further, 
information is to be taken, not only of per- 
ſons, but of particular actions alſo, which 
from time totime are on foot, and as it were 
upon the anvil; how they are conducted and 
ſucceed; by whoſe endeavours they are fur- 
thered ; by whom they are oppoſed ; of what 

U 3 weight 
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weight and moment they are; and what 


may be their conſequence, and the like. For 


the knowledge of preſent actions is both very 
material in itſelf, and carries in it this alſo, 
that without it the knowledge of perſons too, 
is like to be very deceitful and erroneous: 
for men change with their actions; and are 
one thing, while they are engaged and en- 
vironed with buſineſs; and another, when 
they return to their nature. | 


AND that ſuch knowledge may be com- 
paſſed, Solomon is our ſurety, who ſays: 
« Counſel in the heart of man is like a deep 
« water; but a wiſe man will draw it out:“ 
And although the knowledge itſelf fall not 
under precept, becauſe it is of individuals, 


yet general juftruckions may be given with 


ſucceſs. 


Tu knowledge of men may be deduced : 


from their faces and countenances, words, 
actions, tempers, and ends; . from the 
relations of others. 


As for the countenance, let not the an- 


Tient adage move us; Fronts nulla fides: 
There's 
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« 'There's no truſt to be given to the coun- 
« tenance:” for although this ſaying may 
be juſt, touching the outward and general 
compoſure of the countenance and geſture; 
yet there are certain ſecret and more ſubtle 
motions and labours of the eyes, face, looks, 
and behaviour, by which, as 2. Cicero ele- 
cantly faith, the gate of the mind” is, in 
a manner, unlocked and opened. 


As for mens words, they are flattering and 
fallacious; yet they expreſs their true ſenti- 
ment when uttered, either by ſurpriſe, or in 
a paſſion: ſo Tiberius, being ſuddenly moved 
and carried away a little, by a ſtinging ſpeech 
ot Agrippina, came a ſtep out of his innate 
ſimulation : 4+ Theſe words,” - ſaid Tacitus, 
being heard by him, drew from his dark 
e breaſt ſuch words as he uſed feldom to let 
fall: and taking her up ſharply, he told 
her her own in a verſe; that ſhe was 
therefore hurt, becauſe the did not reign.” 
Wherefore the poet does not improperly call 
uch paſſions tartures, becauſe they urge men 
to confeſs their ſecrets: 


Us - 11g 
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Vino tortus et ira: 


T Rack'd by wine and anger,” 


IN DEED experience itſelf ſhews, that there 
are very few men ſo true to themſelves, and 
ſo ſettled in their reſolutions, but that ſome- 
times from heat of paſſion, oſtentation, en- 
tire good-will to a friend, weakneſs of mind, 
that can no longer hold out under the weight 
of thought; laſtly, from ſome other affec- 
tion and paſſion, they will reveal and com- 
municate their inmoſt thoughts. But above 
all, it ſounds the mind to the bottom, and 
ſearches all its folds, when ſimulation is at- 
tacked by a counter ſimulation ; according 
to the ſpaniſh proverb, Tell a 5 and 
&« find a truth.“ 1 5 


NEITHER are deeds themſelves, though 
they are the ſureſt pledges of mens minds, 
altogether to be truſted, without a diligent 
and judicious conſideration, both of their ſize 
and nature. For the ſaying is moſt true: 
&« Fraud erects itſelf credit in ſmaller mat- 
« ters, that it may cheat with better ad- 
vantage afterwards,” 


Bur 
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Bur the ſureſt key to unlock the minds 
of men, turns in ſearching and getting tho- 
roughly acquainted, either with their diſpo- 
ſitions and natures, or their ends and inten- 


tions: and certainly the weaker and more 


| ſimple ſort of men are beſt interpreted by 
their natures; but the wiſer and more re- 
- ſerved are beſt expounded by their ends. 
Certainly it is a frequent errror, and very 


familiar with wiſe men, to meaſure other 
men by the model of their own abilities, and 


ſo often times to over-ſhoot the mark, by 
ſuppoſing men to project and deſign to them- 
ſelves deeper ends, and to practiſe more 
ſubtle arts, than ever came into their heads: 
which the Halian proverb elegantly notes, 
ſaying : „That there is commonly leſs mo- 
„ ney, leſs wiſdom, leſs honeſty, than men 
„ reckon upon,” | Wherefore, if we are to 


deal with men of a mean and ſhallow capa- 


city, the conjecture mult be taken from the 
propenſities of their nature, rather than from 
the ends they may aim at. Further, princes 
alſo, from a different reaſon, are beſt judged 
of by their natures; and private perſons by 
their ends. For princes, being at the top 
of human deſires, have commonly no parti- 


cular 
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ticular ends whereto they aſpire, eſpecially 
with vehemence and perſeverance; by the 


ite and diſtance of which, a direction and 


ſcale of the reſt of their actions may be taken 
and made; which is one of the chief cauſes 
that their hearts, as the ſcripture pronounces, 
are inſcrutable. But private perſons are like 
travellers, who have in view ſore end of 
their journcy, where they may ſtay and reſt; 


from whence a man may make a good con- 


jecture, what they will, or will not do. For 
it is probable, they will do nothing but what 
conduces to their ends: neither is the infor- 
mation touching the diverſity of mens ends 
and natures to be taken only ſimply, but 
comparatively alſo; as what has the predo- 
minancy and command over the reſt; ſo we 
ſee Tigellinus, when he ſaw himſelf out- 
ſtripped by Petronius Turpilianus in admi- 


niſtering and ſuggeſting pleaſures to Nero, 


&« ſearched into Nero's fears,” as Tacitus 
ſays, and by this means broke the neck of 
his rival. | 


As for the knowing of mens minds, by | 


the relations of others, it ſhall ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that defects and faults are beſt learned 
from 


«c Wk, owes 2} o Jt — —. . 
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from enemies; virtues and abilities from 
friends; cuſtoms and times from ſervants; 
notions and ſtudies from irrtimate confidants, 
with whom they moſt commonly diſcourſe : 
popular fame is light, and the judgments of 
ſuperiors uncertain: „ the trueſt reports 
come from domeſtics.” But the moſt 
compendious way to this whole enquiry is, 
firſt, to have a general acquaintance and in- 
timacy with ſuch men as have looked moſt 
into.the world, and have a general know- 
ledge of things and perſons ; but eſpecially 
to endeavour to have privacy and converſa- 
tion with ſome particular friends, who, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of buſineſs and per- 
ſons, are able to give us ſolid information, 
and good intelligence in-every ſeveral kind. 
Secondly, to keep a good mediocrity, both 
in liberty of ſpeech, and taciturnity : in moſt 
things liberty; taciturnity, where there is 
occaſion. For liberty of ſpeech, by inviting 
and provoking liberty to be uſed again, 
brings much to a man's knowledge; and ſe- 
crecy, on the other ſide, induces truſt and 
intimacy, and makes men love to lay up 
their ſecrets with us, as in a cloſet, Laſtly, * 
the reducing of a man's ſelf to ſygh a watch- 
| ful 
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ful and ſerene habit, as in all * 
and actions both to carry on the matter in 

hand, and at the ſame time to obſerve other 
things that fall in by the bye: for as Epic- 
zetus would have a philoſopher, in every par- 
ticular action, ſay to himſelf, *I will do 
e this, and yet go on in my courſe:“ ſo a 
. politician, in every particular buſineſs, ſhould 
ſay to himſelf, << I both intend to do this, 
« and to learn ſomewhat elſe which may be 
& of uſe for the future.” And therefore 
thoſe men that over-do the thing in hand, 
and are entirely taken up with the preſent 


buſineſs, without ſo much as thinking of 


matters that intervene, (a weakneſs that 


Montaigne confeſſes in himſelf) are indeed 


the beſt miniſters of princes, but fail in point 
of their own fortune. I have dwelt the 


longer upon this precept of obtaining good 


information, becauſe it is a main part of it- 
ſelf, and anſwers to all the reſt. But above 


all things, caution muſt be taken, that men 


.have a good government of themſelves, and 
that this knowing much, do not draw on an 


impertinent officiouſneſs: for nothing is 


more unfortunate than light and raſh inter- 
meddling in many matters: ſo - that this 
Various 
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various knowledge of things and perſons, 
which we adviſe to be procured, tends in 
concluſion but to this : to make a more ju- 


dicious choice both of thoſe actions we under- 


take, and of thoſe perſons: whole aſſiſtance 
we uſe; that ſo we may know how to con- 


duct all things with more dexterity, and leſs 


— 


ArTER the knowledge of others follows 
the knowledge of ourſelves. For no leſs di- 
ligence, but rather more 1s to be uſed in 
taking a true and exact information of our- 
ſelves, than of others: for that oracle, Know 


„ yourſelf,” is not only a rule of univerſal 


prudence, but has alſo a ſpecial place in po- 
lities. For St. James excellently puts us in 
mind, „ That he that hath viewed his face 
„ in a glaſs, yet inſtantly forgets what 
manner of man he was: ſo that there is 
great need of a frequent inſpection: and the 
tame holds alſo in politics; but the glaſſes 
indeed are different: for the divine one, in 

which we ought to behold ourſelves, is the 


word of God; but the politic glaſs is nothing 


elſe but the ſtate of things and times wherein 
we live. 
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THEREFORE a man ought to take an im- 1 


partial view, unprejudiced by ſelf.- love, of to 
his own abilities, virtues, and ſupports; as 
likewiſe of his defects, inabilities, and impe- 
diments; eſtimating the latter at the moſt, m 
the former at the leaſt. And from ſuch a 01 
view and diſquiſition, the following Pons 0! 
may come into conſideration. if 
b 
TRE firſt conſideration ſhould be, how a a, 
man's conſtitution and temper ſuits with h 
the times; which if they be found agreeable te 
and fit, then in all things he may give him- 1 
ſelf more ſcope and liberty, and indulge his t. 
own temper; but if there are any antipathy b 
and diflonancy, then, in the whole courſe of t 
his life, he muſt carry himſelf more cauti- * 
ouſly and reſervedly, and appear leſs in pub- n 
lic. So did Tiberius, who being conſcious to t 
himſelf that his temper did not agree very tl 
well with the times, was never ſeen at public t 
plays: nay, for the laſt twelve years ſucceſ- 
ſively, he came not into the ſenate : but, on 
the other ſide, Auguſtus lived in mens eyes; — 
which Tacitus alſo obſerves: Alia Tiberio mo- a 
rum via: But Ti berius was of another hu- t 
ci 


.;- "WH mour.“ 
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« mour.“ The ſame method he took alſo 
to ſecure himſelf from Gan ger. 


LET the ſecond: conſideration be, how a 
man's nature ſuits the profeſſions and courſes 


of life which are in uſe and eſteem, and out 


of which he is to make his choice; that fo, 
if he be not reſolved upon any way of life, 


he may chuſe that which is moſt fit and 
agreeable to his natural diſpoſition; but if 


he be already engaged 1 in a condition of life, 


to which he is not ſo well fitted by nature, 


let him withdraw on the firſt occaſion, and 


take another profeſſion, as we ſee was done 


by Duke Valentine, who was bred by his fa- 
ther to a ſacerdotal profeſſion, which after- 
wards, in compliance with the bent of his 
nature, he renounced, and applied himſelf 


to a military life; though equally unworthy 


the dignity both of prince and prieſt, ſince 


the peſtilent man was a diſgrace to both. 


Lr the third conſideration be, how a 


man ſtands in compariſon with his equals 
and rivals, who are like to be the competi- 
tors of his fortune ; and let him run that 
courſe of life, wherein there is the * 


ſoli- 
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ſolitude, and i in which he himſelf i is slike to be 
moſt eminent: as Julius Cæſar did, who at 
firſt was an orator and pleader, and was chiefly 
- converſant in the arts of peace; but when 
he ſaw Cicero, Hortenſius, and Catulus excel 
in the glory of eloquence, and no man very 
famous for military affairs but Pompey, he for- 
ſook the courſe he began, and bidding a fare- 
well to civil and popular greatneſs, went over 
to the military and imperatorial arts, by 
which he aſcended to the to of unn 


Tux fourth as is, chat! in the 
choice of friends and dependants a man con- 
ſult his own nature and diſpoſition; for 
different kinds of friends ſuits different per- 
ſons: the ſolemn and ſecret kind ſome; the 
bold and boaſting others. Certainly it is 
worth obſerving, what kind of friends 
Julius Cæſar's were; Anthony, Hirtius, Panſa, 
Oppius, Balbus, Dolobella, Pollio, and the reſt. 
Theſe men had this form of ſwearing: S0 
« may I die while Czar lives: ſhewing 
an infinite affection to Czſar; towards others 


arrogant and contemptuous; and they were 
men, ſtrenuous in buſineſs, but in fame and 


reputation nothing extraordinary. 


Taz 
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Tus fifth conſideration is, that a man 
take heed how he guides himſelf by exam- 
ple; and that he do not fondly affect the 
imitation of others; as if that which others 


can go through muſt needs be as open to 


him, never conſidering with himſelf what 


difference, perhaps, there is, between his and 


their natures, whom he has choſen for his 
pattern. This was manifeſtly Pompey's er- 
ror, who, as Cicero records, was wont to ſay, 
« Sy//a could do this, and cannot I?” Where- 
in he deceived himſelf greatly, the natures 
and proceedings of Sylla and himſelf, being 
the moſt unlike in the world: the one being 
fierce, violent, and ever preſſing the fact; 
the other, ſolemn, regardful of the laws, 
directing all to majeſty and fame; and there- 


fore the leſs effectual and powerful to go 


through with his deſigns. There are more 
precepts of this nature; but theſe ſhall ws 
fice for e to the reſt, | | 


Nox is the Knowing of a man's ſelf ſuf-. 
ficient, but he muſt alſo conſult with him- 


elf. how he may cleverly and prudently ſet 
forth and reveal himſelf; and in fine, turn, 
wind, and faſhion himſelf to all occa- 

Vo. II. X | ſions, 
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gons. As for the ſetting himſelf forth, we 
ſee nothing more uſual, than for the leſs able 
man to make the greater ſhew: therefore 
it is no ſmall gift of prudence for a man to be 
able to ſet himſelf forth with a kind of art 
and gracefulneſs, by aptly diſplaying his 
virtues, merits, and fortune alſo, as far as 
may be done without arrogance or ſa- 
tiety ; and again, in the artificial covering 
of his weakneſſes, defects, misfortunes, and 
diſgraces; dwelling upon the latter, and pre- 
ſenting them in the ſtrongeſt light: excuſing 


the former, or cancelling them by ſome art - 


ful conſtruction. Therefore Tacitus ſays of 
Mucianus, who was. the greateſt politician of 
his time, and the moſt indefatigable i in buſt 
neſs; ; Onnium gue diceret atque ageret, arte 
quadam oftentator; He was one that had 
& the art to make the moſt ſhew: of what- 
% ever he ſpoke or did. This affair requires 
indeed ſome art, that it may not occaſion 
diſguſt and contempt. Some kind of 
oſtentation, however vain, ſeems rather a 
vice in morals, than in politics: for as it is 
uſually ſaid of ſlander, „ Slander, boldly, 


« ſomewhat ever ks: an ſo may, it be ſaid 


of oſtentation, unleſs It be in a ridiculous 


degree 
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degree of Anne boaſt ſtoutly, ſome im- 
preſſion will be left: it will certainly, with 
the people, though the wiſer ſmile at it: 
therefore reputation won with the majo - 
rity, will eafily countervail the diſdain of a 
few, Now if this oſtentation of a man's 
| ſelf is managed with decency and diſcres 
tion; for example, if it carries the appear: 
ance of a native cqndor and ingenuity; or 
if it be uſed at times either of danger, as by 
military perſons in time of war, or when 
others are much envied; or if the words 
which reſpect a man's own praiſe ſeem to 
fall from him as a thing not principally in- 
tended, and without either inſiſting ſeriouſly, 
or dwelling too long upon them; or if a man 
at the ſame time blend cenſure and raillery 
with the praiſe of himſelf; or finally, if he 
do it not of himſelf, but compelled by the 
inſolence and contumelies of others; it cer- 
tainly makes a great addition to a man's 
reputation: and ſurely there are not a few, 
who, being more ſolid by nature, and con- 
ſequently wanting this art of hoiſting ſails 
to their honour, ſuffer for their modaſty by 
ome loſs of reputation. 

X 2 Buy 
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Bur though ſome of weaker judgment, 


and perhaps too moral, may diſallow this 
oſtentation of virtue; no man will deny, 
but we ſhould endeavour at leaſt, that virtue 


may not through neglect loſe its value; which 


will ariſe from three cauſes: firſt, when a 
man offers and obtrudes himſelf and- ſervice 
in matters of buſineſs unſolicited ; for ſuch 


offices are thought rewarded, if accepted, 
Secondly, when a man in the beginning of a 


83 
4 


buſineſs exerts himſelf immoderately, and 
by doing too much, will not give that which 

is well done leave to ſettle; which wins an 
_ early commendation, but in the end produces 
ſatiety. Thirdly, when a man is toq quickly 
and lightly ſenſible of the fruit of his 


virtue, being too much elated with the 


praiſe, applauſe, honour, and favaur yielded 
him; for which there 1s a good piece of ads 
vice: Beware leſt you ſeem unacquainted 
« with great matters, that are thus pleaſed 
with a ſmall matter, as if it were great,” 


; 85 : 8 * ; 
Bur in truth, a diligent covering of de- 


fects is of no leſs importance, than a diſcreet . 


and dexterous oſtentation of virtues; which 
is effected by caution, colour, and confi- 
bo 1 dence. 


2300 Tos Th 
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dence, Caution is, when we prudently keep 


off from thoſe things to which we are not e- 


qual: whereas bold and unquiet ſpirits will be 
thruſting themſelves, without judgment, 


into matters that they are not uſed to, and 


ſo publiſh and proclaim their own defects. 
Colour is, when we ſagaciouſly and wiſely 
prepare and make way to have a favourable 
and commodious conſtruction made of our 
faults and defects, as proceeding from ano- 
ther cauſe, or tending to ſome other purpoſe 


than is generally conceived. For as to the 


covers of faults the poet ſays well : Many 
« times a vice lies- hid by its nearneſs to a 
« virtue.” Wherefore if we perceive a des 
fect in ourſelves, our endeavour muſt be to 
borrow the perſon and colour of the next 


bordering virtue, under whoſe ſhadow it may 


be concealed: for inſtance; he that is dull, 
muſt pretend gravity; he that is a coward, 
mildneſs; and ſo for the reſt, This alſo is 
of uſe, to pretend ſome plauſible cauſe, that 


induced us to forbear doing our beſt, and 


exerting our utmoſt ſtrength ; that ſo, what 
15 not in our power may ſeem not to be in 


our will to do. As for confidence, it is in- 


deed an impudent, but yet the ſureſt and 
X 3 | moſt 
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moſt effectual remedy : namely, for a man 
to profeſs to deſpiſe, and to ſet at nought, 
what in truth he is not able to attain; ac- 
cording to the principle of wiſe merchants, 
With whom it is familiar to raiſe the price 
of their own commodities, and to beat dawn 
that of others. But there is yet another kind 
of confidence, even more impudent than 
this; which is, to face out a man's own 
defects, to boaſt of and obtrude them upon 
opinion, as if he conceived that he was beſt 
in thoſe things wherein he moſt fails; and 
in order to put this cheat upon others the 
more eafily, to pretend a diffidence of him- 
ſelf in thoſe things, wherein, in truth, he is 
beſt, as we ſee in the poets; for a poet re- 
citing his verſes, if you except any particu- 
lar verſe, he will preſently ſay; And yet 
«* this line coſt me more labour than any of 
« the reſt.” And then he will bring you 
ſome other line, as though he ſuſpected that 
himſelf, and aſk your judgment of it, which 
yet he knows well enough to be the beſt i 


the number, and liable to no exception at 


all. But above all, as to the preſent buſinels 
of ſetting the faireſt gloſs upon himſelf be- 
fore others, and maintaining his right in all 
| | points, 


uE Anenrrrer or ns FORTUNE: Je 


points, nothing, in my judgment, aral 


more, than for a man not to difarm and ex- 
poſe himſelf to injuries and contumelies, by 


an exceſſive goodneſs and ſweetneſs of na- 
ture; but rather in all things to ſhoot. out 
now and then ſome ſparks of a ſpirit” free 


and generous, and carrying with it as much 
ſting as honey: which kind of fortified cars 
riage, together with a prompt, and. prepared 
reſolution to vindicate himfelf from affronts; 
is impreſſed upon ſome men by accident, 
and a kind of inevitable neceſſity, by reaſon 
of ſomewhat inherent in their perſon or for. 
tune; as it happens in deformed perfons and 
baſtards, and in perſons any way diſgraced'; 
upon which account ſuch men, if they do 
not want "RO are Re ſucceſsful Ly 


As for the declaring of a man's gelt, 
that is a far different thing from the oſten- 
tation of it; for it refers not to mens vir- 
tues or defects, but to the particular ac- 
tions of life; in which point nothing is more 
politic than to obſerve a wiſe and diſereet 
mean in diſcloſing or concealing our thoughts 


touching particular actions: for although 


profound ſecrecy, and concealing of coun- 
X 4 ſels, 
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ſels, and that manner of managing buſineſs, 
| which works all in the dark, be a thing ſome- 
times moſt proſperous, and to be admired ; yet 
it often happens, that diſſimulation begets er- 
rors, and enſnares the diſſembler himſelf, 
For we ſee the greateſt politicians that ever 
were, have made no ſcruple of profeſſing free- 
ly. and without diſſimulation, the ends they 
aimed at. Thus L. Hlla openly declared, 
& That he wiſhed all men happy or unhap- 
© py, as they were his friends or enemies.” 
So Cæſar, when he firſt went into Gaul, bold- 
ly profeſſed, That he had rather be firſt 
in an obſcure village, than ſecond at 
% Rome.” The ſame Ceſar, when the war 
was now begun, did not play the diſſembler, 
if we hearken to what Cicero reports of him: 
The other (meaning Cœſar) refuſes not; 
„ nay in a manner requires to be called, 
„„ what he is, a tyrant.” In like manner 
we ſee in a letter of Cicero to Atticus, how 
far from a diſſembler Auguſtus Ceſar was; 
who, in his very entrance upon affairs, when 
he was the darling of the ſenate, neverthe- 
leſs was wont in his harangues to the people 
to ſwear in this form: „So may I attain the 

«6 honours 
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« honours of my father:“ and this was no 


leſs than, tyranny itſelf. It is true, to abate 
the envy of it a little, he uſed at the ſame 


time to ſtretch forth his hand to a ſtatue of 
Julius Cæſar's, which was erected in the 
Roſtra: and men laughing and wondering 
ſaid, Is it poſſible? Or did you ever hear 
« the like?” and yet thought he meant no 


hurt, he did it ſo handſomely and ingenu- 


ouſly. And theſe were proſperous in all their 
doings. Pompey, on the other fide, who 


tended to the ſame ends by ways more ſhaded 


and obſcure, as Tacitus ſays of him: More 
« ſecret, but nothing better:” and Salluft 
concurs in the ſame charge; Of a modeſt 
« countenance, but an immodeſt mind ;” 
made it his entire buſineſs by infinite ſtrata- 


gems, deeply hiding his defires and ambi- 


tion, to reduce the republic in the mean time 
to anarchy and confuſion; to the end ſhe 
might, of neceſſity, caſt herſelf into his arms, 


and ſo the ſovereign power be devolved upon 


him againſt his will, in appearance, and en- 
deavours to the contrary. And when he 
thought he had gained his point, by being 


made Conſul alone, of which there was no 


precedent, he was not the nearer; for this 


reaſon, 
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reaſon, becauſe thoſe that, without a doubt; 
would have co-operated with him, under-. 


ſtood him not: ſo that he was forced in the 
end to go the beaten and common track of 


getting arms and an army into his hands, 


under colour of oppoſing Cæſar. So flow, 
caſual, hazardous, and commonly unfortu- 


nate are thoſe counſels which are covered 


with profound diſſimulation! And Tacitus 
ſeems to have been of the ſame ſentiment in 
this matter, when he determines the artifice 
of ſimulation to be a wiſdom of an inferior 
form, in compariſon of political arts, at- 


tributing thoſe to Tiberius, theſe to Auguſtus | 


Cz/ar: for ſpeaking of Livia, he ſaith thus: 
„ That ſhe was a good compoſition of the 
& arts of her huſband, and the fimulation 
„of her ſon.” For ſurely the continual 
habit of diſſimulation is but a weak and 
ſluggiſh cunning, and not greatly politic. 


As to the bending and faſhioning of the 
mind, we muſt indeed endeavour with all 
our might, that the mind be made pliant 
and obedient to occaſions and opportunities, 


and that it be not any way ſtiff or refractory 


towards them. For nothing is a greater 
| hin- 


— 


hd 


hindrance to buſineſs, or to the eſtabliſhing 
of mens fortune, than this: Idem manebat, 
negue idem deoebat: that is, when men con- 
tinue the ſame, and follow their own bent, 
though occaſions -are changed : therefore 
Livy, when he brings in Cato- Major as the 
moſt expert archite& of his fortune, does 
well to annex this, that he had a verſatile 
wit, which he could command and turn any 
way: and hence it is, that grave and ſolemn 
wits, and ſuch as cannot change, have ge- 
nerally more dignity than felicity. But 
this weakneſs is implanted in ſome men by 
nature, being of themſelves diſpoſed to be. 

viſcous and knotty, and unapt to turn: in 
others it has obtained by cuſtom, which is 
2 ſecond nature, and from a conceit, which 
caſily ſteals into mens minds, that they 
ought by no means to change a courſe of 
acting, which they have found good and 
proſperous by former experience. For Ma- 
chiavel notes wiſely in Fabius Maximus, that 
he was for keeping tooth and nail to his old 
inveterate cuſtom of delaying and protracting 
the war, when the nature of the war was 
altered, and required briſker meaſures. Again, 
in others the ſame weakneſs proceeds from 


want 
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want of judgment; when men do not difs 
cern in time the periods of things and ac« 
tions, but turn too late, when the opportu- 
nity is flipped. Some ſuch thing as this De- 


moſthenes reprehends in his Athenians, ſaying, 


That they are like country fellows playing 


<« in'a fencing-ſchool, who after they have 
1 received a blow, turn their ſhield to the 
guard of that part where they were ſtruck, 
« and not before.” In others again this 
comes to paſs, becauſe they are loth to loſe 
the labour taken in that way they have once 
entered into, nor do they know how to ſound 
a retreat; but rather truſt to get the better 


of occaſions by their perſeverance: and yet 
in the end, when they fee no other remedy, 


then they come to it with diſadvantage. 


THrexe are ſome particular precepts con- 


ducive to this end: the firſt, that this archi» 
tect of his fortune ſhould accuſtom his mind, 


to eſtimate and rate the price and value of 


things, in proportion as they conduce, more 


or leſs, to his particular fortune and ends; 


and that he do this ſubſtantially, and not 


ſuperficially. For we ſhall find the logical 


part of ſome mens minds good, but the ma- 
thema- 
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thematical part erroneous : that is, they can 
well judge of conſequences, but not of pro- 
portions and compariſon; preferring things 
of ſhew and ſenſe before things of ſubſtance 
and effect. So ſome fall in love with acceſs 
to princes, others with popular fame and 
applauſe, ſuppoſing they are things of great 
purchaſe, when in many caſes they are but 
matters of envy, peril, and impediment. So 
ſome meaſure things according to the labour 
and difficulty, or aſſiduity, which are ſpent 
about them; and think if they are ever 
moving, that they muſt needs advance and 
proceed: as Cæſar ſaid contemptuouſly of 
Cato Uticenſis, deſcribing how laborious and 
indefatigable he was to no great purpoſe : 
Hæc omnia magno ftudio agebat: All theſe 
„things he proſecuted with laborious ef- 
« fort.” Hence it is that men many times 
abuſe themſelves, in thinking if they have 
the favour and patronage of ſome great 
and honourable perſon, all things muſt ſuc- 
| ceed to their deſire; whereas the truth 1s, 
that not the greateſt, but the fitteſt inſtru- 


ments, ſooneſt and moſt et m n 
A work, | 


AND 


* 
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An for the true direction of the mathe- 


matical part of the mind; that is, for the 
due marſhalling of mens purſuits towards 


their fortune, as they are more or leſs mate- 


rial; I hold the order to be this: firſt, the 
amendment of their own- minds. For the 
remove of the impediments of the mind will 
ſooner clear the paſſages of fortune, than the 
obtaining fortune will remove the impedi- 
ments of the mind. In the ſecond place l 
ſet down wealth and means; which per- 


chance moſt men would have placed firſt, 


becauſe of the general uſe they bear towards 
all variety of occaſions. But that opinion 1 
may condemn for the like reaſon £ 

chiavel does in the other, that money 1s the 
ſinews of war; ** Whereas,” ſays he, the 
e true ſinews of war are no other than the 
& finews of mens arms.“ In like manner 
it may be truly. affirmed, that it is not money 
that is the ſinews of fortune, but it is tlie 
ſinews and ſteel of mens minds, wit, courage; 
boldneſs, reſolution, temper, induſtry, and 
the like. In the third place I ſet down re. 


putation, becauſe of the peremptory tides | 


and currents it has; which, if they be not 


taken in their due time, are ſeldom recovered, 


2 | 0 
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is 
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it being extremely hard to play an after-game 
of reputation. And in the laſt place I ſet 
down honour, which is more eafily won by 
any of the other three, much more by all in 
conjunction, than any of them can be pur- 
chaſed by honour. To conclude this pre- 
cept, as there is order and priority in matter, 
ſo is there in time; the prepoſterous placing 
whereof is one of the moſt common errors; 
while men fly to their ends when they 
ſhould ſtudy their beginnings; and do not 
take things in order of time as they come 
on, but arrange, them according to great- 
neſs, and not according to inſtance; not ob- 
{crving the good precept : 


Quod nunc inſiat, agamus. 
 - C1x0.Palt. IX. 06, 
Let us mind our way, 
Another ſong requires another day.” 
DRYDEN: 


THE ſecond. precept 1s, that we beware 
how, upon a fort of greatneſs and preſump- 
tion of mind, we engage in matters too dif- 


ficult; for touching mens fortune the coun- 
fel 1 i8 excellent: 


Faris accede Dei ſque. 
LET 
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LET us look about us on every fide, and 


obſerve where things are open, where ſhut 
and obſtructed, where eaſy, where difficult; 
and let us not miſemploy our ſtrength, where 
the way 1s not paſlable. By doing may we 


ſhall both preſerve ourſelves from 


| foiled, and win the opinion of moderatign 


offend the fewer, and finally acquire an opi- 
nion of felicity; while thoſe things which 
naturally would, of their own accord, have 
come to paſs, ſhall be attributed to our in- 


| duſtry. 


Tus third precept is, that we do not al- 
ways expect occaſions, but ſometimes pro- 
voke them, and lead them the way: which 
is alſo what Demoſthenes intimates in high 
terms, that able men give the lead to, and 
are not led by affairs. For if we carefully 


attend it, we ſhall obſerve two different 


kinds of ſufficiency in managing affairs, and 
handling buſineſs. For ſome know how to 
make a dexterous uſe of occaſions, but plot 
and invent nothing of themſelves: others are 


all for plots, but cannot lay hold of occaſions 


that fall in epa Either of theſe 
, 


* 
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abilities is very lame and imperfect without 
the other, | 


a fourth precept is, to undertake nothing 
that muſt neceſſarily employ a great deal of 
time; but to have that verſe ever ſounding 
in our ears: ES 

Sed fugit interea, Fugit irreparable tempus. 
4 But time is loſt, which never will renew.“ 


DRYDEN, 
AxD the reafori why thoſe who have ad- 
dicted themſelves to laborious profeſſions, 
is lawyefs, orators, learned divines, writers 
of books; and the like, are leſs politic in 
bulding and promiotirig their own fortunes, 
is no other than this; that they want time, 
which is otherwiſe employed, to inform 
themſelves of particulars; to wait upon o- 
caſions, and to deviſe and project deſigns 
which tend to the making of their fortune. 
Furthermore, in the courts of princes and 
ſtates you will find thoſe moſt expert in ad- 
vancing their own fortune, and invading 
VoL. II. * that 
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that of others, who are in no public office;. 
but are perpetually taken up in this advance- 
ment of life that we are ſpeaking of. 


A fifth precept of this knowledge is, to 
imitate nature, which does nothing in vain. 
For a man ought, in every particular action, 
ſo to carry the motions of his mind, and to 
have one thing under another, as if he can- 
not have what he ſeeks in the beſt degree, 
yet to have it in a ſecond, or even in a third: 
and if he can get no footing at all in the thing 
he purpoſes, then to turn the pains he has 
taken upon ſome other end, than that he 
firſt deſigned: and if he cannot make any 

thing of it for the preſent, yet to make it as 

a ſeed of ſomewhat in time to come: and if 
he can derive no ſolid effect or ſubſtance 
from it, neither for the preſent nor for the 
future, yet to win ſome good opinion and 
reputation by it. So that he ſhould exact an 
account fron: himſelf of every particular ac- 
tion, to reap ſomewhat from it, and not to 
ſtand amazed and con founded, if he fail in the 
principal ſcope of his intentions; for nothing 
is more impolitic than to be wholly and 
ſolely taken up with one thing: for he chat 
_ | 15 
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is ſo, loſes infinite occaſions which inter- 
vene, and are many times more proper and 
propitious for ſomething he ſhall need after- 


wards, than for that which he urges for the 


preſent ; and therefore men muſt be perfect 


in that rule: Hæc oportet nn et 1 uon 
omittere. 


A ſixth precept of this knowledge is, for 


a man not to engage himſelf peremptorily 


in any thing, though it may ſeem at firſt 


ſight not very liable to accident, but ever 


to ſecure a retreat. 


A ſeventh precept of this knowledge is, 
that ancient precept of Bias, not conſtrued to 
any point of perfidy, but only to caution 
and moderation: Both love, as though 
% you were to hate, and hate, as though 
you were to love.“ For it utterly betrays 
all utility for men to embark themſelves too 
far into unfortunate friendſhips, troubleſome 


ſpleens, and humorous envies or emula- 
tions. 


Thovd I have continued this beyond the 
meaſure of an example, yet they are only. 
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ſketches of what are deficient for others to 
enlarge on. But as Cicero, when he. ſets 
down an idea of a perfe& orator, does not 
mean that every pleader ſhould be ſuch; 
and ſo likewiſe when a prince or a courtier 
has been deſcribed by ſuch as have handled 
| thoſe ſubjects, the mould has uſed to be 
made according to the perfection of the art, 
and not according to common practice: ſo 1 
underſtand it, that it ought to be done in the 
deſcription of a politic man: I mean politic 
for his own fortune, 


THe precepts which we have laid down, 
may be called good arts : for as to evil arts, 
if a man becomes a diſciple to Machiavel, 
he will be taught: that the reputation of 
« virtue is conducive, but virtue itſelf in- 
„ jurious.to fortune :** and ' that men are 
e beſt retained in ſubſervience to our will by 
4 fear; therefore they ought always to be 
involved in difficulty and danger :” ſo this 
politician ſeems to be what the [alans call, 
I ſeminatore delle ſpine: ** a thorn-ſower.” 
Similar is that cited by Cicero: Let our 
friends fall, provided our enemies periſh:” 
and that of Cataline: If a fire be raiſed in 

1 « my 
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« my fortunes, I will extinguith it not with 
« water, but ruin; or the maxim of Ly- 
ander: That children are to be deceived 


« with comfits, and men with oaths ;** and 


the like corrupt and pernicious poſitions; 
of which there are more in number than of 
the good and found: if any man be delighted 
with ſuch polluted wiſdom, I deny not but 


ſuch an one, diſpenſing with all the laws of 


charity and virtue, and being wholly enſtaved 

to the preſſing his fortune, may, with more 

compendiouſneſs and ſpeed, advance it : but 

it is in life, as it is in ways, the ſhorteſt way 

is commonly the fouleſt; nor indeed is the 
_ faireſt way the moſt tedious. 


Bur men ſhould be ſo far from applying 
themſelves to ſuch corrupt and crooked arts, 


that they ought rather to ſet before their 
eyes, not only that general map of the world, 
„ That all things are vanity and vexation of 


“ ſpirit;“ but many other more particular 
directions, vis, 5* That being itſelf, without 
„ well-being, is a curſe; and the greater 
the being, the greater the curſe :” and, 
That the higheſt reward of virtue, is 
virtue herſelf; as alſo the ſevereſt puniſh- 
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cc ment of vice, is vice itſelf: according 


Le brave young men, what equal gifts can we, 


to what the poet 10 cxcellently't. 1 25 


Que wha que digna viri, pro talibus ano 
Præmia poſſe rear ſolui?  Pulcherrima primum 
Di moreſque dabunt veſtri. 


Viss. An. IX. 217, &c. 


„In recompence of ſuch deſert, decree ? 
4 The greateſt, ſure, and beſt you can receive, 
«© The Gods, and your own conſcious worth will give.” 


DRY DEN. 


Fur THER, while men are turning their 
thoughts every way, how they may beſt 
conſult their advancement in the world, they 
ought to look up to the divine judgments, 
and eternal providence, which very often 
ſubverts and brings to nought the machina- 
tions and evil counſels, though never ſo pro- 
found, of the wicked; according to that of 
ſcripture: He hath conceived 1 iniquity, and 
„ ſhall bring forth a vain thing.” Though 
men ſhould refrain from injury, and evil 
arts, yet this reſtleſs, inceſſant aſpiring to 
the height of fortune, pays not the tribute 
of our time due unto God: who, as we may 
fee, demands and ſets apart for himſelf a 

: I 1295 
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tenth of our 1 and a ſeventh of our 
time. For to what purpoſe were it to have 
an erect face towards heaven, and a ſpirit 


groveling upon earth, and eating duſt like 
the ſerpent? An obſervation which even the 
heathen could make: 


Atque affligit humo divine particulam auræ. 


| SHOULD any man flatter himſelf, that he 


reſolves to employ his fortune well, though 


he ſhould obtain it ill; as was ſaid of Auguſtus 
_ Ceſar, and Septimius Severus: That either 
they ſhould never have been born, or never 
% have died;” they did ſo much miſchief 
in the purſuit of their fortune, and ſo much 
good when they were at the ſummit; let 
him take this with him, that ſuch compen- 


ſation of evil by good may be allowed after 


the fact, but is deſervedly condemned in the 
purpoſe. Laſtly, it would not be amiſs for 
us, in this ardent purſuit of fortune, to cool 
ourſelves a little, with that elegant conceit of 
the emperor Charles the Fifth, in his inſtructi- 
ons to his ſon: That fortune has ſomething 
* of the nature of women, who for the moſt 
part ſcornfully turn off humble ſervants 
14 & that 
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« that are too eager in their courtſhip," 
But this laſt remedy 1s for thoſe whoſe taſte, 
from ſome diſtemper of mind, is corrupted, 
Let men rather build upon that foundation 
which is the corner-ſtone of divinity and 
_ philoſophy : ** Firſt ſeek ye the kingdom 
6 of God, and all theſe things ſhall be added 
“ unta you:“ and the precept of philoſo- 
phy: Seek firſt the goods of the mind, 
5 and the reſt ſhall be ſupplied, ar their ab- 
<< ſence ſhall not be prejudicial.” And althq' 
the human foundation is ſomewhat ſandy, 
as Brutus exclaimed: I reverenced thee, O 
virtue, as a thing ſacred, but thou art an 
« empty name:“ yet the divine foundation is 
ſettled upon a rock. And here we conclude 
the doctrine of the courſe of life for advance: 
ment in the world. 
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INSPIRED DIVINITY. 


| 1 prerogative of God comprehends the 


whole man; and extends as well to the 
reaſon, as to the will of man; to the end, 
that man may renounce himſelf wholly, 
and draw near unto God. Wherefore, as we 
are to obey the divine law, though we find a 
reluctance in our will; ſo are we to believe 
the word of God, though we find a reluc- 
tance in our reaſon. But . that faith which 
* was accounted to Abraham for righteouſ- 
e neſs,” was of ſuch a point as that at which 


Sarah laughed ; who therein was an image 
of natural reaſon. For if we conſider the 


thing aright, it is more worthy to believe 
than to know; as we now know; ſince in 
knowledge man's mind ſuffers from ſenſe; 
but in belief it ſuffers from ſpirit, and ſuch 
an one as it holds far more authoriſed than 
itſelf, and ſo ſuffers from the worthier agent. 
The caſe is otherwiſe in the ſtate of glory; 
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for then **. faith ſhall ceaſe, and we ſhall 


& know, as we are known.“ 


WHEREFORE we may conclude, that ſa- 
cred theology muſt be drawn from the word 
of God, not from the light of nature, or the 
dictates of reaſon. For it is written, The 
„% heavens declare the glory of God:“ but 
we find it no where written, the heavens 
declare the will of God. Of this it is pro- 
nounced : Ad legem et teſtimonia ; fi non fece- 
rint ſecundum verbum illud, Sc. Nor does 
this hold only in thoſe great myſteries of the 
Deity, of the creation, of the redemption, 
but appertains alſo to the moral law, truly 
interpreted. For it muſt be confeſſed, that 
a great part of the moral law is of that per- 
fection whereunto the light of nature cannot 
aſpire. Though men have, even from the 
light and law of nature, ſome notions of vir- 
tue, vice, juſtice, wrong, good, and evil, 
the hght of nature 1s to be underſtood in two 
ſenſes: firſt, as it ſprings from ſenſe, induc- 
tion, reaſon, argument, according to the 
laws of heaven and earth: ſecondly, as it is 
imprinted and ſhines upon the ſpirit of man, 
by an inward inſtinct, according to the Jaw. 


of 
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of conſcience, which is a kind of ſpark and 
relic of his former and primitive purity: in 
which latter ſenſe chiefly the ſoul partici- 
pates of ſome light to behold and diſcern the 
perfection of the moral law; which light 
however is not altogether clear, but of ſuch 
ſort as rather to check the vice, than fully to 
inform the duty: ſo then the doctrine of re- 
ligion, as well moral as myſtical, depends 
upon divine revelation. 


—_— 


THz uſe notwithſtanding of human reaſon 
in ſpiritual things, and the latitude of it, 1s 
very great and general : hence the Apoſtle 
calls religion, „our reaſonable ſervice of 
God.“ Nay, the very ceremonies and 
figures of the old law were full of reaſon and 
ſignification, much more than the cere- 
monies of idolatry and magic, which were 
mute, not teaching, or even inſinuating any 

thing: but the Chriſtian faith as in all things, 
fo particularly in this, deſerves to be highly 

magnified, becauſe it holds and preſerves the 
golden mediocrity, as to the uſe of reaſon 
and diſputation, which is the offspring of 
reaſon, between the law of the Heathen, and 
the law of Mahomet, which have embraced 
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the two extremes: for the religion of the 


Heathen had no conſtant belief or confeſ. 
ſion, but left all to the liberty of argument; 
and the religion of Mghomet, on the other 


fide, interdicts argument altogether; the 
one having the very face of error ; the other 


of impoſture: whereas the Chriſtian faith 


both admits and rejects diſputation, but ac- 
cording to due bounds, 


THE uſe of human reaſon, in matters per- 


taining to religion; is of rwo ſorts: the one, 


in the conception and apprehenſion of the 
myſteries of God revealed to us; the other, 


in the inferring and deriving of doctrine and 
direction from them. As to the conception 
of the myſteries, we ſee God vouchſafes to 
deſcend to the weakneſs of our capacity, 


fo expreſſing and unfolding his myſteries, 
as they may beſt be comprehended by us; 


and grafting, in' a manner, his revelations, 
and holy doctrine, upon the conceptions and 


| notions of our reaſon ; and ſo applying his 
inſpirations to open our underſtanding, as 
the form of the key is fitted to the. ward of 
the lock. In which reſpect notwithſtanding 
| we ought not to be wanting to ourſelves; 


— — — — 8 a 
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for ſince God himſelf miakes uſe of the means 
of our reaſon in his illuminations, we ought 
alſo to exerciſe and turn the ſame every way, 
by which we may become more capable to 


receive and imbibe the holy myſteries; with 
this caution, that the mind be dilated, ac- 


cording toits model, to the amplitude of the 
myſteries; and not the myſteries ſtraitened 


and contracted to the narrowneſs of the 


mind, 


As for inferences, we ought to know, that 
there is allowed us a uſe of reaſon and argu- 
mentation in myſteries ſecondary and reſpec- 
tive, though not original and abſolute. For 
after the articles and principles of religion 


are once placed, and wholly exempted from 


the examination of reaſon, it is then per- 
mitted unto us to make deductions and in- 
ferences from them, and according to the 


analogy of them, for our better direction. 


In things natural indeed this holds not; for 
both the principles themſelves are examinable 
by induction, though not by ſyllogiſm: and 
beſides, thoſe principles, or firſt poſitions, 
have no repugnancy with that reaſon which 
draws down and deduces the inferior poſi- 
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tions. The caſe is otherwiſe in religion, 


where both the firſt poſitions are their own 


ſupporters, and ſubſiſt by themſelves ; and 
again, they are not regulated by that reaſon 
which deduces the conſequent propofitions, 
Nor does this hold in rehgon alone, but in 
other ſciences alſo, both of greater and ſmaller 
nature; namely, wherein there are not only 
poſitions, but acts of authority; for in ſuch 
alſo there can be no uſe of abſolute reaſon: 
ſo in human laws, there are many grounds 
and maxims, which are, placita juris, poſitive 


upon authority, and not upon reaſon; and 


therefore not to be diſputed : but what is 
moſt juſt, not abſolutely but relatively, and 
according to the analogy of thoſe maxims 
which affords a large field of diſputation. 
Such therefore is that ſecondary reaſon that 
has place in divinity, which is e 
upon the N of God. | 


AND as there is a double uſe of hu man reaſon 
in divine matters, ſo in the ſame uſe alſo there 
is a double exceſs: the one, when too curious 


an enquiry is made into the manner of the 


myſtery; the other, when as great authority 


is attributed to inforences as to principles. 
We 


" 
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W e h ave an inſtance of the | firſt in Nicodemus 92 


who obſtinately enquires, How can a man 
« be born when he is old? Of the ſecond, 
in thoſe who arrogantly vouch their opinions 
by anathemas: it would therefore be a whole- 
ſome and very uſeful courſe, if a ſober and 
diligent treatiſe was compiled, which might 
give directions concerning the true limits 
and uſe of reaſon in ſpiritual things; and 
would be a kind of opiate medicine, not only 


to quiet and lay aſleep the vanity of curious 


ſpeculations with which the ſchools labour, 
but likewiſe to calm and mitigate the fury of 
controverſies, wherewith the church labours. 
For it cannot but open mens eyes to ſee that, 
many controverſies do merely relate to that 


which is either not revealed or poſitive ; and 


that many others do grow upon weak and 
obſcure inferences or deductions, So it is a 


thing of great moment and uſe well to define 


what, and of what latitude thoſe points are, 
which diſcorporate men from the body of the 


church, and exclude them from the commu- 


nion and fellowſhip of the faithful. Now, 
if any one thinks this has been done long 
ago, let him well conſider with what fince- 


rity and moderation. In the mean time it is 


likely, 
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likely, that he who makes mention of peace, 
will receive Jebu's anſwer to the meſſenger, 
& Is it peace Jebu? * What haſt thou to 
“ do with peace? Turn, and follow me.” 
Peace is not the thing that moſt people love, 
but Py. 3 


StzNG the parts of f holy ſoripturey” as to 
the information of theology, are ſo great, we 
_ ought eſpecially to conſider their interpreta- 
tion. Nor do we hete ſpeak of the authority 
of interpreting them, which is eſtabliſhed in 
the conſent of the church, but of the manner 
of interpreting them. This is of two ſorts; 
methodical and ſolute, or at large; for theſe 
divine waters, which infinitely excel thoſe 
of Jacob's well, are drawn forth much in the 
ſame manner, as natural waters uſed to be out 
of wells, which are either forced up into 2 
ciſtern, and ſo conveyed and derived by pipes 
for public and private uſe; or elſe are drawn 
in veſſels where they ſpring, for occaſional 
uſe. The former ſort of which, though it 
ſeems to be the more ready, yet in my 
judgment, is more ſubje& to corruption. 
This is that method which has exhibited 
unto us the ſcholaſtic divinity, whereby 

divinity 
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divinity has been reduced into an art, as into 
a ciſtern; and the ſtreams of axioms and 
poſitions derived and diſtributed from thence 
unto all parts. | 


In this men have ſought three things; : a 
ſummary brevity, a compacted ſtrength, and 
a complete perfection: the two firſt of which 

they fail to find, and the laſt they ought 
not to ſeek: As to brevity, we ſee in all 
ſummary methods, while men propoſe to 
abridge, they give cauſe to dilate; for the 
ſum or abridgment by contraction becomes 
obſcure, the obſcurity requires expoſition, 
and the expoſition is deduced into large com- 
mentaries, or into common places and titles, 


which grow larger than the original writings, 
whence the ſummary was extracted. So 


we ſee the volumes of the Sehool-men are 
much greater than the firſt writings of the 
fathers, whence the maſter of the ſentences 


made his ſum or collection: ſo in like man- 


ner the volumes of the modern doQors of 
the civil law, exceed thoſe of the ancient Ju- 


riſconſults, of which Tribonian compiled the 


digeſt. So that this courſe of ſur, and com- 


mentaries is that which does infallibly make 
. The II. 1 / the 
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the body of chens more immenſe 1 in qua« 
lity, and more baſe in ſubſtance, 


And for ſtrength, it is true, that know- 
ledge reduced into exact methods have 2 
thew of ſtrength, in that each part ſeems to 
ſupport and ſuſtain the other: but this is 
more fſatisfa&tory than ſubſtantial, like unto 
buildings which ſtand by architecture and 
compaction, which are more ſubject to ruin 
than thoſe that are built ſtronger in their 
ſeveral parts, though leſs compaQed, But 
it 1s plain, that the more you recede from 
your grounds, the weaker you conclude; 
and as in nature the more you remove your- 
ſelf from particulars, the greater peril of 
error you incur: ſo much more in div1- 
nity, the more you recede from the ſcriptures 
by inferences and conſequences, the more 
weak and dilute are your poſitions, 


As for perfection or completeneſs in di 
vinity, it is not to be ſought, which makes 
this courſe of artificial divinity the more fuſ- 
pected ; for he that will reduce a knowledge 

into an art, will make it round and uniform: 
but 1 in divinity many things muſt be left 
abrupt, 
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abrupt, and concluded with this: «O the 
« depth of the wiſdom and knowledge of 
| «© God, how unfathomable are his judg- 
« ments, and his ways untraceable !'* So 
again the Apoſtle ſays, We know in part;“ 
and to have the form of a whole, where 
there 18 but matter for a part, cannot be 
without ſupplies by ſuppoſition and pre- 
ſumption 5 and therefore I conclude, that 
the true uſe of theſe ſummary methods has 
place in inſtitutions or introductions pre- 
paratory to knowledge: but in them, or 
by deducement from them, to handle the 
main body and ſubſtance of knowledge, 18 
in all ſciences prejudicial, and in divinity 
dangerous. „ 


As to the interpretation of the ſeriptures 
ſolute and at large, there have been various 
kinds deviſed, ſome of them rather curious 
and unſafe, than ſober and warranted. Hows 
ever it muſt be confeſſed, that the ſcrip- 
tures being given by inſpiration, and not 
by human reaſon, differ from all other 
books in the author; which conſequently 
draws on ſome difference to be uſed by the 
xpoſitor ; for the inditer of them did knorr 
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310 ON INvPIRED DIVINITY, 
four things which no man attains to know: 
theſe are, the myſteries of the kingdom' of 
glory; the perfection of the laws of nature; 
the ſecrets of the heart of man; and the fu- 
ture ſucceſſion of all ages. As to the firſt, it 
is ſaid, He that preſſeth into the light, 
e ſhall be oppreſſed of the glory.” And 
again; No man ſhall fee my face and 
& live.” To the ſecond; When he pre- 
% pared the heavens I was preſent, when 
4 by law and compafs heencloſed the deep.” 
To the third; “ Neither was it needful 
« that any ſhould bear witneſs to him o 
& man, for he knew well what was in man,” 

And to the laſt; «+ From the beginning are 
% known to the Lord, all his works,” 


From the former two of theſe have been 
drawn: certain ſenſes and expoſitions of ſciip- 
ture, which had need be contained within 

the bounds of ſobriety ; the one ſpiritual, 
and the other philofophical. As to the for- 
mer, man is not to anticipate the time 
* when we ſhall ſee face to face, now we 
« fee through a glaſs darkly :”” nevertheleſs, 
there ſeems to be a liberty granted to the 
poliſhing of this glaſs, or ſome . 

expli- 
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explication of this obſcurity. But to preſs 
too far into it cannot but cauſe a diflolution 


and-overthrow of the ſpirit of man; for in 


the body there are three degrees of what we 
receive into it; aliment, medicine, and poĩ- 
ſon: aliment is that which the nature of 
man can perfectly alter and digeſt; medicine 
that which is partly converted by nature, 
and partly converts nature; and poiſon is 
what works wholly upon nature, but on 
which nature can have no effect: ſo in the 
mind, whatever knowledge reaſon cannot at 
all work upon and convert, is a mere intox- 


ication, and endangers a diſſolution of the 


mind and underſtanding. But the latter 
doctrine has been lately inſtituted by the 
ſchool of Paracelſus and others, who have 
pretended to find the truth of all natural 
philoſophy in the ſcriptures; ſcandalizing 
and traducing all other philoſophy as hea» 
theniſh and profane. But there is no ſuch 
enmity between God's word and his works: 
neither do they give honour to the ſcriptures, 
as they ſuppoſe, but debaſe them. For to 
ſeck heaven and earth in the word of God, 
whereof it is ſaid, <* heaven and earth ſhall 
" 7 but my word ſhall not paſs, is to 
1 ſeek 
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ſeek temporal things among eternal : and 
as to ſeek divinity in philoſophy is to ſeeäk 
the living amongſt the dead :” fo to ſeck 
philoſophy in divinity is to ſeek the dead 
among the living. Neither are the pots or 
lavers, whoſe place was in the outward part 
of the temple, to be ſought in the holieſt 
place of all, where the ark of the teſtimony 
was ſeated : neither is the ſcope or purpoſe 
of God to. expreſs matters of nature in the 
ſcriptures, otherwiſe than in paſſage, and 
for application to man's capacitv, and to 
matters moral or divine. And it is a true 
rule: Authoris aliud agentis para authoritas, 
For it were a ſtrange concluſion, if a man 
ſhould uſe a ſimilitude for ornament or il- 
luſtration's ſake, borrowed fram nature or 
hiſtory, according to vulgar conceit, as that 
of a baſiliſk, an unicorn, centaur, briareus, or 
an hydra, that therefore he muſt be thought 
to affirm the matter thereof poſitively to be 
true. To conclude therefore theſe two in- 
terpretations, the one by reduction or ænig- 
matical, the other philoſophical or phyſical, 
which haye been received and. purſued in 
imitation of the Rabbins and Cabalifts, are to 
be confined with a Not; an ſatere, fed lime: 
5 46 Da 
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Do not carry your enquiries too high, but 
„ be cautious.“ 


Bur the two latter points known to God 
and unknown to man, touching the ſecrets 
of the heart, and the ſuccefſions of time, 
make a juſt and ſound difference between 
the manner of the expoſition of the ſcrip- 
tures, and all other books; far it is an ex- 
cellent obſervation, which has been made 
upon the anſwers of our Saviour Chriſt, to 
many of the queſtions which were propound- 
ed to him, that they are impertinent to the 
ſtate of the queſtion demanded ; the reaſon 
is, becauſe not being like man, who knows 
man's thoughts by his words, but knowing 
their thoughts immediately, he never an- 
ſwered their words, but their thoughts. 
Much in the like manner it is with the ſcrip- 
tures, which being written to the thoughts 
of men, and to the ſucceſſion of all ages, with 
a foreſight of all hereſies, contradictions, 
differing ſtates of the church, and par- 
ticularly of the ele&, are not to be inter- 
preted only according to the latitude of the 
proper ſenſe of the place, and reſpectively 
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towards that preſent occaſion whereupon the 
words were uttered; or in preciſe congruity 
and contexture with the words before or after, 
or in contemplation of the principal ſcope of 
the place, but have in themſelves not only 
totally or collectively, but diſtributively in 
clauſes and words, infinite ſprings and 
ſtreams of doctrine to water the church in 
Every parti and therefore as the literal ſenſe 
is like the main ſtream or river: ſo the 
motal ſenſe chiefly, and ſometimes the alle- 
gorical or typical are theſe, of which the 
church has moſt uſe; not that I wiſh men to 
be bold in allegories, indulgent, or light 
in alluſions; but that I do much condemn 
that interpretation of the ſcripture, which 
is only after the manner of men, in the ir in⸗ 
terpretation of a profane book. 


Bur that form of writing in divinity, 
Which in my Judgment is, of all others, 
the moſt rich and precious, is poſitive divis 
nity collected upon particular texts af ſcrip- 
ture in brief obſervations, not dilated into 
common places involved in controverſies, 
nor reduced into method of art; that-abounds 
| | 1 
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in ſermons which will vaniſh, but defeQive 

in books which will remain, and wherein 
this age excels; for I am perſuaded, and 1 
may ſpeak it with an Abfit invidia verbo, and 

no ways derogatory to antiquity, but as in 

a good emulation between the vine. and the 
olive; that i the choice and beſt of thoſe 
obſervations upon texts of ſcripture, which 
have been made diſperſedly in ſermons for 
the ſpace of theſe forty years and more, 
(leaving out the largeneſs of exhortations and 
applications of them) had been ſet down in 
a a continuance, it had been the beſt work of 
divinity which had been written ſince the 
time of the Apoſtles, And certainly as wines 
which at the firſt treading run gently, are 
pleaſanter than thoſe forced by the wine- 
preſs, for theſe taſte of the ſtone and ſkin of 
the grape; ſo thoſe doctrines are exceedin 
wholeſome and ſweet, which flow from 
ſcriptures gently prefled, and are not wreſted 
to controverſies or common-places. Such a 
treatiſe we will term the emanation of ſcripe 
ture into poſitive doctrines. 
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_ On Tns MATTER or DIVINITY, 


HE matter informed or revealed by divi- 

nity is of two kinds; matter of belief, and 
truth of opinion, matter of ſervice and ado- 
ration, which is alſo judged and directed by 
the former; the one being as the internal 
ſoul of religion, and the other as the exter- 
nal body thereof; therefore the heathen re- 
ligion was not only a worſhip of idols, but 
the whole religion was an idol in itſelf; for 
it had no ſoul; that 1s, no certainty of belief 
or confeſſion, as a man may well think, con- 
fidering the chief doctors of the church were 
the poets; and the reaſon was, becauſe the 
heathen Gods were not jealous Gods, but 
were glad to be admitted into part, as they 
had reaſon: neither did they reſpect purity 
of heart, ſo they might have external hos 
nour and rites, 


Bur out of theſe two do reſult and iſſue 
four main branches of divinity ; faith, mo- 
rals, liturgy, and government, Faith con- 

1 tains 
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tains the doctrine of the nature of God, 
the attributes of God, and of the works of 
God. The nature of God conſiſts of three 
perſons in Unity of Godhead. The attri- 
butes of God are comman to the Deity, or 
reſpective ta the Perſons. The works of 
God ſummary are two, that of the creation, 
and that of the redemption; and both theſe 


works, as in total they appertain to the unity 


of the Godhead; ſo in their parts they refer 
to the three perſons; that of the creation in 
the maſs of the matter, to the Father; in 
the diſpoſition of the form, to the Son; and 
in the continuance and conſervation of the 
being, to the Holy Spirit: ſo that of the 
redemption, in the election and counſel, to 
the Father; in the whole act and conſum- 


mation, to the Son; and in the application, 5 


to the Holy Spirit; for by the Holy Ghoſt 
was Chriſt conceived in fleſh, and by his 
operation are the elect regenerated in ſpi- 
rit. This work likewiſe we conſider either 


effectually in the elect, or privately in the 


reprobate, or according to the appearance in 
the viſible church, 


Fox 
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Fon morals, the doctrine thereof is con- 
tained in the law, which diſcloſes ſin. The 
law itſelf is divided, according to the edition 
thereof, into the law of nature, the law 
moral, and the law poſitive; and according 
to the ſtyle, into. negative and affirmative, 
prohibitions and commandments. Sin in 
the matter and ſubject thereof, is divided ac- 
cording to the commandments: in the form, 
it refers to the three perſans in Deity ; fins 
of infirmity againſt the Father, whoſe more 
ſpecial attribute is power; fins of ignorance 
againſt the Son, whoſe attribute 1s wiſdom; 
and fins of malice againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
whoſe attribute is grace or love. In the 
motions of it, either to blind devotion, or to 
profane and libertine tranſgreſſion, either in 
impoſing reſtraint, where God grants liberty, 
or in taking liberty, where God impoſes re- 
ſtraint. In the degrees and progreſs of it, it 
divides itſelf into thought, word, or act: 
and in this part I commend much the de- 
ducing of the law of God to caſes of conſci- 
ence, for that I take indeed to be a breaking, 
and not exhibiting whole, the bread of 
life. But that which quickens both theſe 
doc- 
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doctrines of faith and manners is, the eleva- 


tion and conſent of the heart, to which 
appertain books of exhortation, holy medi- 
tation, chriſtian reſolution, and the like. 


For the liturgy or ſervice, it conſiſts of 
the reciprocal acts between God and man; 


on the part of God, are the preaching of the 


word, and ſacraments, which are ſeals 
to the covenant, or as the viſible word: and 
on the part of man, invocation of the name 
of God, and under the law, facrifices, which 
were as vifible prayers or confeſſions ; but 
now the adoration being in ſpirit and truth, 
there remain only the offerings of the lips, 
although the uſe of holy vows, thankful- 


neſs and retribution may be accounted alſo AS 
ſealed petitions. 


Axp for the government of the church, it 
conſiſts of the patrimony, franchites, offices, 
juriſdictions, and the laws of it, directing 
the whole: all which have two conſidera- 
tions; the one in themſelves, the other, how 
they ſtand compatible and agreeable to the 
civil ſtate, This matter of divinity is handled 


either in form of inſtruction of truth, or of 


Con- 
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confutation of falſchood. The declinati6ng 
from religion, befides the primitive, which 
is atheiſm, and the branches thereof, are 
three; hereſies, idolatry, and witch- craft: 
hereſies, when we ſerve the true God with a 
falſe worſhip: idolatry, when we worſhip 
falſe Gods, ſuppoſing them to be true; and 
witch-craft, when we adore falſe Gods, 
knowing them to be wicked and falſe; for 
witch-craft is the height of idolatry. And 
yet we ſee though theſe are true degrees 
Samuel teaches us that they are all of a nas 
ture, when once there is a receding from the 
word of God; for he faith, Quaf peccatum 
ariolandi eft repugnare, et quaſi ſcelus idolatrig 
nolle acquieſcere. 


Trsss things I have paſſed over ſo briefly, 
becauſe I can report no deficiency concern- 
ing them; for I find no ſpace of ground 
that hes vacant: and unſown in the matter 
of divinity; ſo diligent have men been, ei- 
ther in ſowing good ſeed, or in ſowing 
tares. 2 


Tus have I made it as it were a ſmall 
globe of the intellectual world as faithfully 
as 
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as J could, together with a deſignation and 
deſcription of thoſe parts which J find either 


not conſtantly occupied, or not ſufficiently 


improved, by the induſtry and labour of 


man: in which work, if I have, in any 


point, receded from the opinion of the au- 


cients, I would have it interpreted as done 


with a deſign of proceeding in melius, not in 
aliud, with purpoſe of amendment and profi- 


ciency, and not of change and innovation. 


For J could not be true to myſelf, nor to the 
argument I handle, if I were not willing to 
go beyond others, but yet not more willing 
than to have others go beyond me again; 


which may the better appear by this, that TI 


have propounded my opinions naked and un- 
armed, not ſeeking to pre-occupy the liberty 
of mens judgments by diſputatious confuta- 
tions. For in any thing that is well ſet down 
I am in good hopes, that if the firſt reading 
moves an objection, the ſecond reading will 
make an anſwer: and in thoſe things wherein 
I have chanced to err, I am ſure I have of- 
fered no violence to truth by litigious argu- 
ments, which certainly have this contrary 


effect and operation, that they add authority 
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to error, and deſtroy the authority of that 
which is well invented; for controverſy is 
an honour to falſehood, as on the other fide it 
is a repulſe to truth. But the errors I claim 
and challenge to myſelf are my own. The 
good, if any be, is due, tangugm adeps ſacri- 
Fcii, to be incenſed to the honour firſt of the 
Divine Majeſty, and next of your Majeſty, 
to whom on earth I am moſt bounden. 


Dro GLORIA! 
T- | 


Tap 
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ANTIENT is the feyiag and NO 
that life is ſhort, and art long. There- 
fore our labours intending to perfect arts, 
we ſhould, by the aſſiſtance of the author of 
truth and life, conſider by what means tlie 
life of man may be prolonged. For long 
life being an increaſing heap of fins and 
ſorrows lightly eſteemed of Chriſtians aſ- 
piring to. Heaven, ſhould not be deſpiſed, 
becauſe it affords longer opportunity of do- 
ing good works. Moreoyer Amatus ſurvived 
the other difeiples, and many fathers; eſpe- 
cially many holy Monks and Hermits, liv- 
ed very long, whereby it ſeems that this 
bleffing of long life (fo often repeated in 
the law) was after our Saviour's time leſs 
diminiſhed than other earthly benedictions. 
but the happineſs pf long. life is naturally a 
Von, Mi A4 • 
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deſired, although the means to attain it, 
through falſe opinions and vain reports, be 
bard to find ; the general opinion of phy. 
ſicians concerning radical moiſture, and naty- 
ral heat being deceiveable, and the immode- 
rate praiſe of chymical medicine poſſeſſing 
others with hopes which prove fallacious. 

Tur which admits reparation, remain- 
ing whole and ſound in eſſence, may be 
eternally preſerved, as the veſtal fire, where- 
upon phyſicians and philoſophers perceiv- 
ing that the bodies of living creatures, be · 
ing nouriſhed, repaired, and refreſhed, grew 
old afterwards, and ſpeedily periſhed; they 
ſought death in an irreparable ſubject, ſup- 
poſing radical moiſture incapable of ſold 


reparation, from infancy there being no juſt 


reparation, but an unlike addition, ſenſibly 


decayed by age, and at laſt corrupted and 


diſſolved. This conceit of theirs was igno- 
rant and vain, for young living creatures be- 
ing all over and wholly repaired, do by 
their increaſing in quantity, and growing 
better in quality, ſhew that if the meaſure 
and manner of repairing decayed not,. 
the matter of it might be eternal- But 
the decay in- repairing proceeds from it 

4 . inequality 
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inequality of ſome parts ſufficiently, others 
hardly and badly in age, the bodies of 
men beginning thereby to undergo Me- 
Leitius's torment, living in the embraces ot 
the dead until their total extinction, though 
eaſily reparable, yet through ſome par- 
ticular difficulty in the nutrition, decay. 
For fpirits, blood, fleſh, and fatneſs, are 
in the declining eſtate of age eaſily replen- 
iſhed, but there is much difficulty and danger 
in repairing the dry and porous parts, as mem- 
branes, tunicles, nerves, arteries, veins, 
oriſtles, moſt of the bowels, and all the 
organical and inſtrumental parts. Por 
when thoſe parts that ſhould perform their 


office, to other actually reparable parts, 


being decayed in ſtrength cannot execute 
their office, a general ruin follows, and 
parts naturally reſtorable, through defect - 
tive organs of reparatlon, decreaſe and de- 
cay. For the ſpirit, like a light flame, 
continually feeds on bodies, and the ex- 


ternal air conſpiring therewith, ſucks and 


dries the fabric and inſtruments of the 
body, which are thereby decayed, and 
made unfit to perform the office of re- 
pairing, And theſe are the true ways 
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hereby natural death ap roaches, de: 
ferving due *confideration; f or. how, can 
natures * courſe, ; if unknown, | be helped 
or prevented: therefore the me where- 
by the conſumption, or deca of Man's 
body may, be prevented, | "99. the repair. 
ing " thereaf furthered, are moſt Precious, 
and worth. Knowing. IT he ſpirits and air 
without are the chief cauſes of conſump- 
tion, and the general progreſs of nourtſh- 
ment 1s the cauſe of reſtoration. | For the 
ſpirit within and the air withaut, Works 
on dead bodies, ſtriving alſo to produce 
in living bodies the tame effects, though 
- weakened and reſtrained by the vital ſpi i- 
rits, and partly increaſed by them. For 
bodies without life do: a long while: fubſiſt 
and endure . without reparation : but the 
life of creatures, without due nouriſhment 
and reparation ſuddenly decays, . and 1s 
extinguiſhed like fire, Therefore a two: 
fold ſearch is required, conſidering , man's 
body as lifeleſs and pnyouriſhed 3 29d. as 


livin 5% and nouriſhed. 
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ETALS arg w eV durable, and Citi. 5 


nue beyond all 75 SEWER l, age and 
ruſt, not perfpiratioin taking 8 then den, 
gold excepted. ENDL | 


Quick- -flver being A wollt and ſoft th 
ſtance, is ally rarified by the fire, but 
without fire neither decays by age or Sa- 
thers ruſt. 

THE harder ſort of ſtones, and many Mine. 
rals, though \ expoſed | to the open air, are 
very durable, though much 1 more” ſo lying 
in the earth. 

STONES gather a . of ſolder liens of 
ruſt; but pearls and cryſtal, though their 
clearneſs decays through Age, A are more dura- 
ble than Metals. 

STONES on the north, ſide of pyramids, | 
churches, and other buildings, decay ſooner | 
than on the ſouth- fide, and _ conſume; but 


iron, as appears by iron bars of windows, : 


on the ſouth- ſide begin ſooner thafr the 


? W - — 


north · ſide to ruſt. For in all * putrefaction 


E 


(as ruſt) moiſture, baſtens difolution, and 
dryneſs withering g. f 
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Tx ſtocks and bodies of hard trees being 
felled, and hewn into timber, or framed 
into works, laſt many ages, yet their bo· 
dies differ; ſome being hollow, as the el- 
der: tree, outwardly hard, but having a 
ſoft pith in the middle. But of ſolid 
trees, ſuch as the oak, the inward part 
(called the heart of the oak) is hardeſt. 

Tux leaves and ſtalks of plants and flow- 
ers continue not long, but either dil. 
ſolve into duſt, or . roots are more du- 
rable. 

Bones of living creatures laſt long, a 
appears by dead bones Iying in charnel- 
houſes. Horns alſo are very durable, and 
teeth, as ivory, and ſea-horſe teeth. 

Htpss alſo and ſkins endure long, as it is 
evident by ancient parchment-books: paper 
alſo will laſt many ages, though not ſo 
long as parchment. 

Gl. Ass and burned bricks, alſo roaſted fleſh 
and fruits laſt longer than raw, becauſe the 
roaſting prevents putrefaction; and by eva- 
cuating and venting the watery Humour, 
preſerves longer the oily humour. | 

WATER is ſooneſt devoured and dried by 
the air; oil on the contrary, evaporates 

lowly, 
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lowly, which in liquors and mixtures may | 


be diſcerned. For paper wetted with water is 


at ay tranſparent, but afterward waxes 


white and clear again, loſing that former 


reanſparency, the vapour of the water be- 
ing exhaled: but paper dipped in oil, is 


a long while tranſparent, the oil not being 
exhaled : ſo that writings,- by laying on 
them an oiled paper, and carefully draw- 
ing the letters diſcerned through the Pa- 
per, may be counterfeited. 

ALL Gums are very durable, as alſo wax 
and honey. 

Or EER accidents 1105 as well as their on 
nature, make bodies endure or decay. For 
wood and ſtones, lying continually in the 
water, or air, endure longer than if they 
were ſometimes wet and over- flowed; and 


ſtones placed in buildings north or ſouth, 
as they lye in the mines, are more dura 


ble; and plants live longer being remo- 
ved and tranſplanted. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


IT is a certain poſition, that all bodies 
which may be touched, have a ſpirit with 
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W parts, covered andincloſed; being the 
original cauſe of diſſolution and conſump- 
tion, prevented by: detaining of the ſpirit. 
Tux ſpirit is detained, eithler 'violently 
when. condenſed and confined, or volun- 
tarily; ; the ſpirits, being Alack, and inactive 
m motion, and the air does not urge it 
to vent and iſſue forth: for hardneſs! and 
oilyneſs being durable. qualities, do bind, 
ſupple, and feed the ſpirit, and un ir 
from the corruption of the air, Wiek 18,1 
ſubſtance like water, as flame fo. ON 


. * — — a. Mad... Jt... Aa ot. Ai. ace ty ii. ito. — — 
„ 4 * „ * * — Ai. Af GI I — — 
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OF THE : LONGEVITY OF PLANTS. 


IO0LD Herbs with their oks ahi ſtalks 
do every year ſpring, and die; as lettuce, | 
is, wheat, and-all- kind of corn: yet 
the colder ſort of herbs endure three or- four 
years, as the violet, ſtrawberry, primroſe, 
burnet, and ſorrell: but borage and bugloſs 
are ſhort lived; borage "Oy a Years bugloſs 

ſome what ffonge e. 29 
Hor herbs bear their age and years better, 
as hyſop, thyme, ſavory, marjoram, balm, 
nunt, worm-wood,: n * ü 
Fennel, 


moron & £19 AND BEAT! 39 


Fennet, After the AIR is dead, buds forth 
again From tite root: büt pulſe and weer 
mar) iran cari better endure age than Will 
ter, and will Ive and flourifff being. ſet il 
a warm place, and defended from cold. For 
x knot of hyffop, arr uſual ornamerrt of 
gardens, being twice clipped yearly, - | has 
continued forty years.” nn 

Buſhes and ſhrubs- live threeſcors years, 
and ſome double : as much. A vine of ſix- 
ty years old 15 fruitful itt age! roſemary 
well ſet and planted, lives fizty years: but 
bears-foot and ivy endure above an hun- 
dred years. The age of the reſpaſs is not 
diſcerned; becauſe the head bending to the 


earth, gets new roots Hard | to be perceived” . 


from the old. 

Tax oldeſt great trees are, the Oak, 
the Holm, wild-Aſh, Elm, Beech, Cheſ- 
nut, Plane- tree, Fig - tree, Lot - tree, wild- 
Olive, Palm, and Mulberry; ſome where 
of live 800 years, and others 100. 


THE wood of ſweet rozen trees is more 


durable than themſelves are in age; alſo 
the Cypruſs, Maple, Pine, Box, and Ju- 
mper, live not ſo long as the former trees, 
but the tall Cedar is as long- -lved. 5 
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Tux Aſh forward in bearing fruit, reach · 
eth to 100 years or more, and alſo the Cane, 
Maple, and Service- tree. But the Poplar, 
Willow, Sycamore, and Wanne A 

not ſo long. 

Tux Apple, Pear, lumb- tree, Bd 
nate, Orange, Citron, Medlar, Dog-tree, 
and Cherry-tree, being cleared from moſs, 
may live fifty or ſixty years. J 

GREAT trees are generally long lived 1 
and of a hard ſubſtance; Maſt- trees, and 
Nut- trees live longer than fruit, and Berry- 
trees: and thoſe whoſe leaves, puſh out flow- 
ly, and fall off, continue longer than trees 
more forward in producing fruit and leaves: 
alſo wild fareſt-trees live longer than or- 
chard trees, and ſharp fruit-trees than ſweet. 
fruit-trees. 


£5 


OBSERVATIONS. 


ARISTOTLE well obſerved the difference. 
between plants and living creatures, in reſ- 
pect of nouriſhment and repairing ; namely, 
that the body of living creatures is oon 
fined within certain bounds, and coming 
to a due proportion, is continued and pre- 


ſerved 


- 
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ſerved by nouriſhment : - nothing that is new 


growing forth, except hair and nails, ac- 
counted excrements, whereby the vigour 
and ſtrength of living creatures muſt ne- 
: but 


ceflarily ſooner decay and wax old 


trees putting forth new boughs, branches, 
and leaves, thoſe renewed parts being young, 


green, and flouriſhing, more ſtrongly and 
cheerfully attract nouriſhment than dry 


branches, whereby the body, through which 
ſuch nouriſhment paſſes to the boughs, is 


moiſtened with more plentiful nouriſhment. 


This (though not obſerved by Ariſtotle, 
nor clearly diſcuſſed ) is evident, becauſe 
woods and trees, by lopping their boughs 
and branches, flouriſh more, and live longer. 


OF DRYNESS. 


ſtances are dried, others melted. 


Y' fire and vehement heat ſome ſub⸗ 


Ir dries the earth, ſtones, wood, cloth, 


and ſkins, and melts metals, wax, gum, 


luet, and the like, 
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Bor fire being veliement; at laſt driet 
up that which it has melted: fot a Hot fits 
makes metals (except gold) by evaporation 
lighter: ! in weight, and rtfore brittle: And 
only oily ſubſtatices are by a hot fire flied 
and roaſted, becoming more dry and bard. 

TxxE open air dries, but never melts ; as 
highways, and the face of the earth wet 
with ſhowers, are hereby dried; and alſo 
lineti-cloaths hanged out in the air, and 
herbs, leaves, and flowers growing in the 
ſhade { and the air warmed with the' Suh- 
beams, (not diſpoſing it to putrefaction ) or 
moved with winds, dries much! more on all 
open plain. : | | 

A ox is a great but flow dtier; for all 
natural bodies not rotting or putrefying, ate 
dried by age, being the meaſure of time; 
and the effect of the in-bred fpirit of bodies; 
ſucking out the bodies moiſture, thereby de- 
caying, and of outward air; multiplying 
above the inward ſpirits and moiſture, 9, 
the body, and fo deſtroying them. 1 

Coup moſt properly dries, for deen hx : 
ceeds from ſhrinking and gathering together, | 
being the proper effect of cold: but by the 
pow erful warmth of fire, abating the weak- 
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er cold of W inter 7 frost, and ſnoyv, the. dry ” 


neſs of cold is not on men. ſo powerful, — 


ſooner diſlipated: yet froſt, and March winds 
being diy and. cold, lick up moiſture, and 
dry the earth more than the ſun. 

Chimney-ſmoak i is a drier; for bacon _ 
neats tongues are hung, and: dry'd i in chime 
nies, aud perfumes of ſweet· wood and Oly- 
banum drying the Drains. ſtops, diſtillation 
and Catgrrbs, 

Salt dries lowly bath without and within, 
making alt fiſh, through long Slings hard 
within. 

By the, application of forme hot gums and 
binding waters the ſkin is fried, and filled 
with wrinkles. 0 


Tu ſpirit of ſtrong wine drying! like fire, 


will make the yolk of an egg put inte 0 


become white, and bake bread. | 
Powders dry, and ſuck up moiſtures like 
ſpunges, or as ſand- duſt thrown on a writ» 


ing, dries the ink: alſo the ſmoothneſs and 


uniformity of a body (not admitting moiſture 
to enter by the pores) accidentally cauſes 


dryneſs, by expoſing the body to the air; 
as jewels, looking:g laſſes, and ſword-blades, 
| ing breathed e 1 0 at firſt to be cover- 


ed 
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ed with a vapour, which vaniſhes after. 


wards like a cloud. 


In the eaſt part of Germany, grandrie 
are uſually made in cellars under ground, 
wherein wheat and other grains are kept in 
ſtraw, which being laid to a good thickneſs, 
expels and drinks up the moiſture of the 
vault. Corn is kept thus twenty or thirty 
years from putrefaction, and both green and 
ſerviceable to make bread. 'The like gra- 


naries have been uſed, in divers countries, as 


in Cappadocia, Thrace, and alſo in Spain. 
Frvirts, as Pomegranates, Citrons, Me. 
lons, Pears, and the like, and alſo flowers, 
as Roſes and Lillies, will keep long in earth- 
en veſſels well ſtopped, although the air, 
their outward enemy, lets in through the 
veſſeF unequal heat and cold. Therefore 


lay the veſſels clofely ſtopped 5 in the earth, 


or in ſhaded waters, as in the wells or Ciſ- 
terns of houſes; but let fruits laid thus in 
water, be put in glaſs-veſſels racy than 
carthen. | 

GENERALLY, whatſoever is fall under 
the earth, and in cellars under ground, or 


deep in waters, retains natural vigour long- | 


er, than if kept above the earth. 8 
BUNCHF3 


BunCuHss of grapes in the country, kept 
in meal, will taſte ſomewhat unpleaſant, 
but are thereby preſerved moiſt and green, 
alſo all hard fruits will keep long in meal, 


or ſaw - duſt, or in a heap of ſound corn; 
FxviTs in liquors of their kind, reſem- 

bling their flowers, will keep freſh, as 

Grapes in Wine, Olives in Oil, &c. | 


Pomegranates and Quinces keep long, 
being lightly dipped into the ſea-water, or 
ſalt water, and then dried in the open air 

Favits laid in Wine, Oil, and Pickle; 
are thereby lopg kept, Honey, and ſpirits 


of wine, preſerve them longer, but eſpeci- 


ally Quick-ſilver. 


FLIEs, Spiders, and Ants, being acci- 


dentally drowned, and buried in amber, and 
the gums of trees, their ſoft and tender bo- 
dies never rot or corrupt. 

THE nature alſo and quality of the nou- 


nſhment, as of the flame, makes candles 
burn long; wax being more durable than 


ſuet; and wet, than dry ſuet; and hard, 
than ſoft wax. | 

Trees, the earth about their roots being 
not every year, but every five or ten years 
opened: 
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ppehed, and tlie Faperfluous bovgbe und 
branches cut away and pruned, will laf 
the longer, Alſo dunging and ſpreading uf 
Mazle, about trees, or much tering; makes 
them-fyuitful, but not durable. 
„ Wxllow-twigs, ſerving uſually Fa bind 
trees, ſteeped in water, become inore fle- 


ble: rods are ſet in pitchers of water to 


them from drying, and bowls: cleft: with 
dryneſs, being laid in the water cloſe again. 

Orp trees having ſtood Jong withuut 
removing, if the earth ' be opened about 
their roots, will "oP to Put N ut 
flouriſh, 1 1 M aac 

OLD ſpent oxen has Want the plow, 
being put into freſh! paſtures, recover new 
tender fleſh, and as 1 as a it mee 8: - 
ter, | | 


— 4 
1 


OBSERVATIONS: 


MEN, like owls, Wan tharp-f * 
in the darkneſs of their own opinions, are 
blinded with the day-light of experience. 

Tux quality of dryneſs, in conſuming and 
deſtroying the texture of bodies, has been 


gene- 
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generally obſerved; but its gradual proceſs 
in producing that effect has not been noticed. 


The natural ſpirits contained in bodies are 


the original cauſes of it; firſt, in the refining 
moiſture into ſpirit; ſecondly, by their eva- 
poration; thirdly, by the ſolid particles ap- 
proaching to one another from that eyacua- 
tion. The ſpirits encloſed in every tangible 
body are perpetually employed in altering 
and converting to themſelves the particles 
capable of digeſtion ; and therefore encreaſe 
their quantity : this is evident from ſub- 
ſtances loſing their weight by dryneſs; be- 


coming hollow and full of pores, and yield- 


ing an inward ſound: for by refining and 


converting to themſelves the groſs moiſture 


of bodies, they become lighter. The eva- 
poration of the ſpirits is evident from ſteams 


and vapours, or by the ſmell of decaying | 
odours; but in age, by a gradual and inſenſible 


perſpiration. Moreover, in cloſe compact bo- 
dies, finding no pores toeſcape through, they 


expel the particles that reſiſt their motion to 


the ſurface ; which produces ruſt in metals, 
and mouldineſs in unctuous ſubſtances. 

Tux contraction of bodies, from the ſpirits 
flying off, though more obſcure in the opera- 
Volt Bb tion, 
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tion, is no leſs certain; for the ſolid particles 
contract and approach nearer to one another, 
in order to fill the vacant ſpaces the ſpiritz 
formerly occupied. This is evident from 
wooden ſubſtances ſhirioking, and. ſome-. 
times opening into clefts.. It is further evi- 
dent by withered bodies growing ſhrivelled. 
For by contraction ſome parts are ſeparated, 
and others drawn cloſe into wrinkles; ſuch 
as paper, parchment, and others, when ex- 
poſed to fire ſhrivel yp; for heat produces 
ſuddenly, what is ſlowly and. inſenſibly per- 
formed by age. When the ſpirits and moiſ- 
ture in bodies are entirely exhauſted, the 
parts no longer uniting are reſolved into 2 
maſs of duſt, which diſſipate by the touch: 
ſuch as burnt paper, embalmed carcaſſes &c. 
FIRE produces dryneſs only accidentally; 
for by refining the ſpirits they fly off, and 
the ſolid particles unite to fill the vacuities. 
Dryneſs and putrefaction, though arifing 
from the fame cauſe, are different; for in the 
latter ſome parts are detained, which, by an 
inſenſible operation on the particles that have 
not changed their place by contraction, pro- 
duce an uniformity in the whole maſs. 
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(CONCERNING the length and ſhortneſs 


of life in living. creatures, ' obſervations: 


are light and fabulous: the-unkindly life of 


tame creatures being corrupted,” and the 


life of wild beaſts by enduring hard and hot 
weather, ſhortened. Neither do the great- 


neſs of their bodies, time of bearing, num 
ber of young ones, or time of growth, ſome-: 


times concurring together, ſometimes diſ- 
joined, afford any certain obfervations. | 


Or all living creatures, except ſome few, 


it is reported, that man lives longeſt, in 
whom all concomitant accidents meet in due 
proportion: ſtature great and large; bear- 
ing in the womb nine months, one off -ſpring 
commonly ; growth till twenty. 

Taz Elephant lives longer than any man 
does ordinarily : his bearing in the womb 
ten years is a fabulous report, or above a 


year. His bulk or body is exceeding great, 


growing twenty years; and his teeth are 
very ſtrong. The Elephant is obſerved to 
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have the coldeſt blood of all other living 
creatures, and an hundred years, to which 


ſometimes he attains, is his age. 


Lions are accounted: long lived, many 
having been found toothleſs, cauſed perhaps 
by their violent breathing, and * 
is no certain ſign of age. 

THz bear is a great ſleeper, a d 
ſluggiſh beaſt, born by the dam not above 


forty days, being a ſign of ſhort life. 


TE fox is well ſkin'd, feeds on fleſh, 
and lives in caves, but not long lived, be- 
ing a kind of dog, which is a ſhort lived beaſt, 

TE Camel being a ſlender ſtrong beaſt, 
lives ordinarily fifty years, ſometimes an 
hundred. 5 

TRE Horſe feldom attains to forty years 
of age, his ordinary age being twenty years, 
but grows until he is fix years old; anda 

mare goes eleven months, ALE . 
two foals. 

TE Aſs lives as long as the horſe, bi 
the Mule is longer lived than both. 

T uE Hart is famous for his long life; 
for about the neck of a hart a chain hid, 
and covered over with fat was found, which 
had been put on many years before. But 
becauſe at five years the hart comes to per- 

fection, 
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fection, and his horns having at firſt but a 


few branches, do then ſprout forth, and 
afterwards fall off, and grow again every 


year; therefore his *gÞ is not ſo currently 


| believed, 


Taz ſhort lived Sin tives but twenty 
years, being his utmoſt age; his ordinary 
age fourteen years. His diſpoſition is hot 


and fickle, always violently ſtirring about, 


or ſleeping. ' The bitch brings forth many 
whelps at one litter, and goeth nine weeks. 
THE Ox being a ſlow beaſt, full of fleſh, 


ſoon fatted, and fed with graſs, is ſhort-liv-. 


ed in reſpect of his ſize and ſtrength, ſix- 


teen years being his age; which is longer 


than the cow lives, bringing forth but one 
calf, and going with her burthen fix months. 
THE Sheep, a beaſt of a midling ſize, 


having little gall, and well cloathed with 


a warm fleece, more curled than other beaſts 
hair, ſeldam comes ta the age of ten years. 
Rams at three years old begin to engen- 
der, and untill eighteen years of age do be- 
get lambs. A ſheep being ſubje& to many 
diſeaſes ſeldom lives qut his utmoſt age. 
THz Goat, ſomewhat reſembling the ſheep, 
lives no longer, but is nimbler, and firmer 
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under ground, the hare: ſitteth in ge air, 
or horſe being far bigger than an eagle or 


lying cloſe down to their bodies, and being 
-warmer than beaſts wool or hair. 
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fleſhed, and ſhould be therefore longer li. 
ed, but laſciviouſneſs ſhortens his life. 


Tk ſow lives fifteen years, ſometime 


twenty, being moiſter fleſhed: than other 


beaſts, but not long-lived. The age of the 


wild boar and ſow, is not certainly known, 


Tx cats age is ſix or ten years, being 
a nimble, fierce, ravenous beaſt, not chew- 
ing his food, but devouring and ſwallowing] 


it whole, and his ſeed (as Alianus faith) 


burns the female, conceiving with much 
pain, hut kittening eafily. | 
HARESs and comes hardly live ſeven 
years, being breeding creatures, knitting 
and conceiying again immediately after their 
bringing forth young. The coney lives 


and has darker fleſh. 
BIRDS are lefler bodied than beaſts; u an 0x 


ſwan, and an elephant than an oſtridge· 
BIRDS are well cloathed with feathers, 


BInps though great breeders, carry nat 
their young in their belly, but lay their 


88% 
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eggs ſeverally, producing young birds W 
hatching. 

BIRDS chew not their fwd vein often 
found whole in their crop; but they will 
pick out nut-kernels, and the ſeeds of herbs 


and flowers, and they a are of a Krong hot di- 


geſtion. 


Bixps fly with a mixed motion, being 
born up by the air, and their wings, whoſe 


motion exerciſes their bodies. 


ARISTOTLE obſerves, that when birds 


engender by treading, the cock begets not 
the eggs ſubſtance, but makes 1 it fit to hatch; 
ſo that fruitful eggs are hardly known from 
unhatchable eggs. 

BiInps bodies are in one year's growth at 
their full bigneſs; but their feathers and 
bills grow ſeven years afterward. | 


Tux eagle caſting her bill, and fo becom- 


ing young, is the emblem of long life, her 


age being a proverb: Agile ſenectus: The 
age of an eagle:“ yet the eagles growing 


young changes not her beak, but her beak 


changing makes the eagle young; for the 

eagle teeds very painfully and with difficulty 

when her bill is grown extremely crooked. 
THE vulture lives an hundred years, 


Crows alſo, and all ravenous birds feeding on 
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fleſh, are long lives but the hawk living 
not according to his own kind, but being 


kept in bondage for private delight and re- 


creation, his term of life is therefore not 


certainly known; though ſome ty hawks 
have lived thirty years. 

Tux long-lived raven lives an hundred 
years: he feeds on carrion, and flies not 
often, but fits much, and has very black 
fleſn. The crow reſembling the raven, 
though not ſo big, nor like in voice, lives 


almoſt as long, being accounted a . lived 


bird. 
Tk fair feathered ſwan hs on fiſh, 


ſwims continually on running ſtreams and 


rivers, and an hundred years is his age. 
Tux gooſe, though his food is graſs, is 
long-lived, eſpecially the wild-gooſe ; fo 
that in Germany this proverb is common: 
Magis ſenex quam anſer nivalis : «« * Older than 
« a white gooſe.” 
STorks are long-lived; becauſe they ne ne- 


ver came to Thebes, a city often ſacked, it 


was therefore obſerved, that they did either 
circumſpectly inſtruct their young ones in 
the Theban hiſtory, or remembered the pal- 

_ ſages 
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ſages of former ages wherein they lived; and 
ſo this fable pointed at their long life. 
Concerning the phoenix, truth is loſt in 
fables. It is chiefly obſervable, that other 
birds, when this bird flew abroad, wondered 


not at her, as they do by inſtin& of nature at 


an owl flying by day-light, or a parrot 
eſcaping out of a cage. 

THE parrot brought into England has lived 
threeſcore years, being a bird that eats any 
kind of meat, chews his food, changes his 
bill, is of a churliſh angry diſpoſition, and 
has black fleſh. 

THE peacock has a {low pace, and white 
fleſh, living twenty years; and when three 
years old his tail, like Argus's eyes, is ſpec- 


kled and adorned. 


THz cock is lecherous, a courageous 
fighter, and ſhort-lived, having white fleſh. 
Tux turky, or Indian cock, ſomewhat 
longer lived than the cock, is a teſty, angry 


bird, and has very white fleſh. 


TRE ring-dove being an airy bird, loving | 
to build and fit high, is long-lived, fifty 
years being her age. But pigeons and tur- 
tles are ſhort-lived, their age being eight 


years, 
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PrurasanTs and partridges live ſixteen 


years, being great breeders, but blacker 


fleſhed than chickens or pullets. 
Tx laſcivious loud-whiſtling black- bird 
is, of all ſmall birds, longeſt lived. 
Tux ſparrow is ſhort-lived, the cocky par- 
row ſhortening his life by wanton laſciviouſ- 
neſs. The linnet and finch, though no big- 
ger than the ſparrow, live twenty years. 
Tas oſtrich's age is uncertain, and Eee not 
long, as by tame oſtriches it is obſerved. 
Tux age of fiſhes leſs obſerved, dect 


living under water is more uncertain than 


the age of beaſts. Some of them breathe 


not, their vital ſpirits being kept cloſe, and 
cooled by their gills, but not o n 


as by breathing. 8 


THE air dries not, nor 1 their bodies, 
becauſe the water wherein they live, encom- 
paſſing them, pierces into their pores; baving 
greater power than encompaſſing air to > ſhor- 
ten their lives. | | 

THEY are ravenous devourers of their own 


kind, having cold blood, and ſoft fleſh, not 


ſo firm as beaſts fleſh, but fatter, an infinite 
quantity of oil being made of the fat of 
whales. 

Dor 
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DorLenins live thirty years; for ſome 
whoſe tails were cut off, thirty years after» 


wards being taken, were known: they grow | 


ten years. 

Ir is obſervable, 8 very ſtrange, that 
fiſhes bodies grow ſlender with age, their 
tail and head retaining their former bigneſs. 

In fiſh-ponds belonging to the Roman 
emperor, lampreys living threeſcore years, 
by long keeping were made tame; one of 
their deaths being therefore lamented by Craſ- 
ſus the Orator. 

THz pike, of all freſh · water fiſh, is lon- 
geſt lived, forty years being his age: he is 4 
ravenous deyourer, and his fleſh in cating is 


dry and firm. 


TE carp, bream, tench, and eel, live 
not above ten years. | 

SALMON are of a ſudden growth, but ſhort- 
lived, and alſo trout: but the perch grows 
flowly, and lives longer. 

THE age of the whale, ſea-calf, ſea-hog, 
and other fiſhes is unknown. 

THE long- lived crocodile always growing, 
1s a devouring, cruel creature, that lays 


eggs; and the water pierces not his ſkin, 
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being ſcaly and hard. The age of other 
Mell-Gih 3 18 unknown. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


CoNCERNING the length and ſhortneſs of 
the life of living creatures, hitherto negli- 
gently obſerved, and proceeding from divers 
cauſes, inſtead of certain rules hard to find, 
theſe notes following may be added. 

BirDs are ne e than beaſts, as the 
eagle vulture, pelican, kite, raven, crow, 
ſwan, gooſe, ſtork, crane, parrot, ring-dove, 
&c. though they are leſſer, and in one year 
at their full growth. For birds are long- 

lived, becauſe they are well clothed with 
warm feathers to keep out cold, and hve in 
the free open air, as mountaineers do; or 
becauſe when they fly they are carried by 
the air and their wings, this mixed motion 
makes them healthy; or becauſe birds are 
not pined for want of nouriſhment, or 
comprefled in the egg, the old bird laying 
them by turns; but eſpecially becauſe birds 
partaking more of the hen's ſubſtance than 
of 
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of the cock's, have not fogk, ſharp and hot 
ſpirits. 0 
Ir is a tion, that living creatures ov 


rotten by a greater quantity of the dam's, 


ſeed, as birds are, than of the fare's, and ly- 
ing longer in their dam's belly, partaking 
more of the dam's ſeed than the fire's, are 
therefore longer lived: and-it is obſervable, 
that men being in viſage and countenance 
more like their mother than their father, live 
longeſt; as thoſe children do which ſound 
and healthful men beget on young waves. 
LIVING creatures may receive much hurt 
or good in their firſt breeding; for ſuch as 


lie not too cloſe together in the belly of the 


dam, but have ſufficient nouriſhment, are 


| long-lived; as the eggs of birds laid by turns, 


and the young of beaſts, bringing but one 
at a yeaning, have room enough and nouriſh- 
ment. 

Lox bearing in the mother's womb, and 
the dam's belly, is for three reſpects a cauſe 


of long life. Firſt, the offspring has more 


of the mother's, or dam's ſubſtance: ſecondly, 


it becomes a ſtronger birth: thirdly, it better 
endures the power of the air: laſtly, it de- 
notes, that nature intended ſuch a birth for 
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the center of a large circumference of many 
years. The ſhort life of oxen and ſheep, 
calves and lambs, lying fix months initheir 
dam's belly, before they are calved and enn 
pence from other cauſes. bt 

- Grazins cattle are ſhort- lived, but beaſts 
feeding on their fleſh live longer, and birds 
which eat ſeeds and fruits. For half the 
long-lived hart's food grows, as they ſay, 
above his head; and the gooſe feeding not 
only on graſs finds ſome food in the water. 

ANOTHER cauſe of long life is warm clo- 
thing, and keeping out immoderate heat and 
cold, whereby the body is much weakened 
and decayed, as birds clothed with warm 
feathers are therefore longer lived; but ſheep 
having thick fleeces are not long-lived, being 
ſubject to many difeafes, and en wy 
on graſs. 

THE head is the principal ſeat of al the 
ſpirits, being great waſters and conſumers'of 
the body, from their great abundatwes; © or 
ſharp inflammation; 5 

TRRRETORE birds having little heady in 
reſpect of their bodies live longer, and men 


having very great heads to a ſhorter period. 
; Tux 


ä 
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Tas beſt kind of motion for prolonging of 
life, is to be born and carried, as the ſwan 
and other ſwimming water-fowl are, and all 
birds flying more painfully with their wings, 
and Mh whoſe age and long life is unknown, 

SLoW coming to perfection, both for 


growth and ripeneſs, ſignifies long life in all 


creatures; for teeth, private hairs, and a 


beard, are degrees of maturity or. renn 


preceding manhood. | 

M1LD meek creatures, as ſheep and doves, 
are not long-lived; the gall being like a 
whet-ſtone whereon naure's faculties are 
ſharpened, and fitted to perform their of- 
fices. 5 

CREA TURES having white fleſh Tl not 
ſo long as thoſe whoſe blacker fleſh ſhews 
that their body's moiſture 1 is firmer and more 
compact. | 

As a great: fire 1s laſting, and not ſoon ex- 


tinguiſhed, and little water ſoon evaporates z 


ſo quantity and bigneſs preſerve corruptible 
bodies; a twig withering ſooner than the 
body of a tree, and all great beaſts living 
longer than the leſſer. 


Or. 
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Or NOURISHMENT. 


JOURISHMENT ſhould be of an inferior 
nature, and more ſimple in ſubſtance 
than the body nouriſhed. Plants are nou- 


riſhed by the earth and water; living crea» 


tures by plants, and men by living creatures 
feeding partly on fleſh, as man does on 
plants; but neither can ſubſiſt by plants or 


ſallads only; but fruits and nn corn 


will ſuſtain life. 

NovuRISHMENT too, like the nourifhed 
ſubſtance, is not good, For grazing cattle 
touch not any fleſh, and beaſts feeding on 


Heſh prey, not upon their own kind. Au- 


thropophagi, or Cannibals, feed not on mens 

fleſh ordinarily, but by eating their enemies 
fleſh as a great dainty, do at once ſatisfy their 
hunger and revenge. Alſo ſeed corn in the 
ſame field where it grew ſhould not be ſown, 
nor a graft be ſet into the ſtock Wee 
was taken. 70 
NouURISHMENT wall prepared, and ſome- 
what like the nouriſhed ſubſtance, makes 
plants 
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plants batten and living creatures fat. For 
the nouriſhment of the ſtock is better and 
more agreeable to the nature of the graft, 
than the earth's nouriſhment to a young tree 
| or plant: and the ſeed of an onion or plant 
, ſown or ſet in the earth, produces not ſuch 
e a great onion, or fair plant, as when put 
N into an onion, or into a plant's root, and ſo 
© ſt in the ground. 
Tus boughs of elm, oak, ih and 
ſuch foreſt · trees, grafted on ſtocks, have 
broader leaves than thoſe that are planted. 
Alſo men feed not ſo well on raw fleſh as on 
roaſted, | | 5 | | 
| Living creatures receive „ at 
their mouth, plants at the root, young crea» 
tures in the womb at the navel. Birds are 
nouriſhed awhile by the white of the egg, 
part thereof being found in their throats 
after hatching. 
Os RRVER, that though all nouriſhment 
proceeds and riſes from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, yet trees receive not from their 
t inward parts and pith ſo much nouriſiment 
| as from their bark, which being ſtripped off, 
a they preſently wither and die. Alſo of live 
8 . II. C6 ing 
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ing creatures, the fleſh beneath 120 8 
the veins is nouriſhed by the blood. 

By the inward function of rota al 
the outward operation of attracting nouriſh. 
ment, the nouriſhing faculty works. 

VEGEerTABLES or plants ſimply digeſt their 
nouriſhment, without voiding ſuperfluous 
excrements, gums of trees being rather ſu- 
perfluities of nouriſhment than excrements, 
and knobs and knots, ſores; but living crea- 
tures diſcerning what nouriſhment is like 
their ſubſtance, digeſt the den, and bet 
the reſt in excrement. 

THe greateſt and faireſt "TR ogg 
on the tree, receive all their nouriſhment 
through their ſtalks. 1251-28 

THE ſeed of animals inthe 1 moment tio the 
emiſſion is only productive, but ſeeds of 
plants after long keeping will grow but 
young grafts and ſhoots muſt. be planted 
while they are freſh and green, elfethey will 
not grow, and their roots being: not cover! 
with earth will die. A 00240 

Living creatures have e kinds a 
nouriſhment agreeable to their age, for in 
their mother's or dam's belly moiſturai is thei 


o 
food; 
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76 food; after birth, milk; then meat and 
FT drink; when old, they: love ud; jury 
d food. | 

Bur deter ——— may not only 


by the mouth, but alſo outwardly be receiv= 


ir ed, is chiefly to be conſidered; For if baths 
13 of milk in hot fevers and conſumptions were 
u- uſed, and ſome phyſicians hold that nutri- 
s; tive gliſters might be purpoſely made, then 
4 ſuch nouriſhment received not by the ſto- 
re mach, but outwardly, may ſupply Geri 
& in the weakneſs of age. | 
18 

nt — —— —— 
P Ox Tags LONGEVITY ot MAN. 
ut | RT 
ed EFORE the flood, as the ſacred ſcrip- 
ill tures declare, men lived an hundred 
red years: yet of all the fathers none attained , 
72 to a complete thouſand years; neither did 
of the generation of the holy line of grace live 
in only thus long; for by the patriarchs eleven 
eir generations from Adam to the Flood, and 


W 


Cain's eight, his generation ſeems longer, 
| [Ce 2 285 lived. 


| 
; 
' 
| 
{ 
. 
| 
N 


"In hundred and ten years of age. But his 
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lived. But man's life immediately after the 
flood was reduced to a moiety, though Noah 
born before the flood lived to his anceſtors 
age, and Shem attained to fix hundred years 
But three generations after the flood man's 
life was contracted and ſhortened to an 
hundred years, being the fourth n of _ 


former age. 


ABRAHAM lived an hundred and e 
five years, in great proſperity and happineſs. 
Taac attained to an hundred and eighty. 


years; a chaſte and quiet man. Jacob, 


having many troubles, and many children, 
lived an hundred and forty-ſeven years: he 
was a patient, mild, wiſe man. 1/hmael was 
a martialzſt, and an hundred and gms of 
ven years was his age. 

But Sarah (no other woman's age being 
recorded in the holy ſcripture) died an hun- 
dred and ſeventy years old; being a comely 
courageous woman, an excellent mother and 
wife, and famous for diſcreet carriage, and 
obedience to her huſband. Alſo Foſeph, a 
wiſe and politic man, though in his younger 
years much afflicted, lived afterwards in 
great felicity and happineſs, and attained to 


elder 
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elder brother Levi, impatient of diſgrace, and 
-Tecking revenge, lived an hundred and thir- 
ty- ſeven years. The ſon of Levi,, and his 
nephew, the father of Aaron and Mo ofes, uved 
as long. | 
Moss lived an hundred years, Is 
ſtout-hearted, but of a mild carriage, and 
low ſpeech: yet Moſes ſaid in the pſalm, 


| 


y. that threeſcore and ten years was the ordi- 
8. nary age of man, and of the ſtrongeſt but 
ty fourſcore years, being ſtill the term of man's 
b, lite. 

n, But Aaron, three years older than Moſes, 
10 died the ſame year as his brother: a man of 
3 ready ſpeech, and gentle carriage, but ſome- 
- WH what inconſtant. Phineas, Aaron's nephew, 
| by divine grace and favour, lived three hun- 
Fl dred years: for all the Maelites going out to 
n. war againſt the tribe of Benjamin; Phineas, 
ly being a very zealous man, was then, as the 
id hiſtory relates, a chief captain and coun- 
d ſellor. | 

a JosnvA, an excellent and fortunate cape 
er tain, lived to an hundred and ten years, 
in Caleb lived in his time, and to his age: 


to but Ehud the Judge lived only an hundred 
is pears. The holy land, after his conqueſt of 
er 1 3 the 
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the Moabites, being eighty years undir his 
government : he was a valiant ſtout man, 
and devoted his actions to the good of che 

common- wealth. | 
Jos, reſtored to his former happineſs, 
lived one hundred and forty years, having 
had, before his troubles, ſons that were 
grown men. He was a politic, eloquent, 
and good man, and the example of patience. 
EL1 the prieſt lived ninety eight years: 
was a fat man, and of a pleaſant, loving diſ- 
poſition. But Eliſha the prophet, being at 
the time of the aſſumption of Elias, with re- 
gard to his age, mocked by children, and | 
called old bald pate, lived ſixty years after- 
wards, and was above an hundred years 
old when he died. He was a ſevere man, 
living auſterely, and contemning riches. Iſaias 
the prophet was an hundred years old, and 
ſpent ſeventy of thoſe years in propheſying; 
but when he began to propheſy, and at what 
age he died, is unknown. He was a very 
eloquent and evangelical prophet, inſpired 
with the promiſes of the coming of Chriſt, 

fulfilled in the New Teſtament. 
ToBtas the elder lived one hundred and 
fifty-eight e and the younger Tobias an 
hun- 
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hundred and twenty-ſeven years, being mer- 
ciful and charitable men. Many Jews that 
returned from the captivity of Babylon lived 


long, and could remember the building of 


both the temples, the latter being built ſe- 
venty years after the other. Many ages 


after, when our Saviour was born, Simeon 


was an old religious, faithful man: and 


Anna the propheteſs lived to an hundred 


years, ſhe having been married ſeven years, 
a widow eighty years, and afterwards a pro- 
pheteſs of our Saviour's incarnation : ſhe was 


2 holy woman, that oe her life in prayer 


and faſting. | 

TE long lives of men mentioned i in hea- 
then authors are fabulous, and deceitful cal- 
culations of ages. Thoſe Egyptian kings 
that reigned longeſt lived not above fifty, or 
hfty-five years; a common modern age. But 
it is fabulouſly ſuppoſed, that the kings of 


Arcadia lived to a great age, becauſe their 
country was mountainous; and both they 


and their people being for the moſt part 
ſhepherds, led a temperate life: but as Pan 


was their God, ſo all tele relations are but 


vain fables, 
Ge ry 1 | 
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_ Numa, king of the Romans, lived toeighty 
years of age, being a peaceable, ſtudious, 
and religious man. Marcus Valerius — 
was conſul farty fix years after his firſt con- 
ſulſhip, and lived an hundred years, being 
both in war and private affairs yery power- 
ful, of a popular diſpoſition, wad always for- 
tunate, 

Sor. N, the Athenian 8 and cane. 
the wiſe ſages, lived above fourſcore years; 
a valiant and popular man, a lover of his 
country, learned, and ſomewhat, voluptuous, 
Epimenides of Crete lived ane hundred and 
fifty-ſeven years, and fifty ſeyen of thoſe 
years in a cave, Half an age afterwards, 
Nenophon Colophonins, having at twenty years 
of age left his country; after ſeventy-ſeven | 
years travel returned again, and lived in all 
one hundred and two years, or longer. This 
man, being a traveller, had alſo a wandering 
mind: and for holding many opinions was 
called Xenoman, ar the wanderer, inſtead of 
Kenophon; yet certainly his canceit and _ | 
was large and infinite, 

ANACREON, the wanton, voluptuous poet, 
reached to fourſcore years of age, and up- 
wards ; and Pindar of T hebes, a poet of an 

high 
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high fancy, witty in a new way of writing, 


and a religious adorer of the Gods, lived four- 
ſcore years. Sophocles the Athenian attajned 
to the ſame age; an eloquent tragical poet, 


and a great writer, but careleſs of his family, 


ARTAXERXES, king of Perfia, lived ninety. 
four years, being a man of a dull wit, not 
laborious or painful, but affecting eaſe more 


than glory. 


 AGESILAUS was a maderate . and a 
philoſopher; a great ſoldier, and politician, 
but ambitious of honour: he lived eighty- 
four years. i 

GokGIAs 3 lived an hundred 
and eighty years. This man was a rheto- 
rician, a public ſchool-maſter, and a travel- 
ler; and before his death he ſaid, that Pro- 
zagoras the Abderite, being a rhetorician, a 
politician, and as great a traveller as Gor- 
gias, lived ninety years, Socrates the Atbe- 
nian, multiplying his life, reached to ninety- 
nine years of age: he was a modeſt rhetori- 
cian, that would never plead in open court, 
but kept a private ſchool, 

DemocriTtvs of Abdera drew out his time 

of life to an hundred years; was a great 
natural philoſopher, and a learned phyſician, 
- and 
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and practitioner in experiments; ſo that Arif. 
totle objected againſt him, becauſe his obſer- 
vations were 'grounded more on compariſon 
than reafon, being not proved by logic, but 
by fimilitude, the weakeſt kind of argument, 
Diogenes Synopens, allowing others. liberty, 
but ſtrict in private government, delighting 
in poor diet and patience, lived ninety years. 
Zeno Citteus, lacking but two of an hundred 
years, was high-minded, a contemner of 
opinions, and had an excellent wit, not of- 
fenſive, but rather alluring than compelling 
affection. Seneca afterwards had the like wit. 
Plato of Athens lived eighty one years: a 
man affecting quietneſs, and high contem- 
plation; of a civil, handſome behaviour, not 
light, but pleaſing and majeſtic. Theo- 
phraſtus Etefius, uſing a ſweet kind of elo- 
quence, mingled with plentiful variety, ga- 
thering only the ſweet roſes of philoſophy, 
nat the bitter worm-wood, attained to four- 
ſcore and five years. Carneades of 'Cyrene, 
many years after, lived until he was fours 
ſcore and five years old; a fluent, eloquent 
man, delighting in variety of knowledge, 
which made his converſation pleaſing and 
acceptable, But in Cicero's time, ' Orbilus 
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no philoſopher or rhetorician, but a grams | 
marian, lived almoſt an hundred years; be- 720 
ing firſt a ſoldier, then a ſchool-maſter ; of a 
proud diſpoſition, and a whipping, railing 
writer, even againſt his own ſcholars. 
Q. Fapivs Maximus, having been ſixty 
three years augur, and more reſpected for 
his nobility than age, was above fourſcore 
years old when he died. He was a wiſe man, 
that ripened actions by delaying their execu- 
tion, being all his life-time moderate, cour- 
teous, and grave. Mafiniſſa, king of Numi- 
dia, lived above ninety years, and had a 
ſon when he was upwards of eighty-five 
years old. This man was valiant, and con- 
fident in fortune, whoſe changes his younger 
years having experienced, he afterwards 
lived in conſtant happineſs, Marcus Porcius 
Cata lived above ninety. years: a man of an 
iron body and mind, of a ſharp ſpeech, and 
contentious; addicted alſo to huſbandry ; and 
a phyſician to himſelf and family. 
Tx RENT IA, Cicero's wife, living an hun- 
dred and threę years, ſuffered many troubles 
and afflictions by her huſband's baniſhment, 
death, and alſo by the gout. Lucia, playing 
the part of a young maid, afterwards of an 
„ bp 
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old wife upon the ſtage, lived an hundred 
years. Alſo Galeria Copiola, being at firſt an 
actreſs, was ninety nine years afterwards, at 
the dedication of Pompey's theatre, brought 
forth as a miracle of age, and afterwards 
was a ſpectacle in plays * in honour of 
Auguſtus Ceſar. 
Livia JuLIA Avus A, wife to Auguſtus 
Cæſar, and mother to Tiberius, lived but nine- 
ty years, but was a more famous actreſs than 
the former: for Livia, being a courteous, 
ſtately, and pragmatical matron, complying 
with her huſband by diflembling obedience, 
and with her fon by majeſtic courage, was 
certainly an excellent actreſs in the comedy 
of Auguſtus s life; who himſelf ſpoke a com- 
manding epilogue, charging his friends to ap- 
plaud ĩt after his death. Iunia, wife to C. Caſſus, 
and ſiſter to M. Brutus, being ninety years 
old, and living ſixty- four of them before the 
battle of Philippi, was rich; and though 
unfortunate in her huſband and kindred, yet 
a noble widow, 
Ix Veſpaſian's reign, anno 76. in the part of 
Italy lying between the and the 
river Po, men of an hundred years old, and 


ppwards, were aſſeſſed, and put into the 
5 5 ſubfidy- 
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ſubſidy-book: namely, one hundred and 


twenty-four of 100 years of age; fifty-four, 
120; fifty-ſeven, 125 four, 130; four, 134]; 

and three that were 149 years old. There 
were alſo at Parma, three men 120, and two 
130 years old. At Braxelles there was an 
old man 125, another at Placentia 121, and 


an old woman aged 132 years was living at 


Fluentia; and in the ancient town Pelleia- 


cium, ſeated on the hills near Placentia, were 


fix men aged 110, and four 120. Laſtly, at 
Rimino, one M. Aponius was an hundred and 
fifty years old, 

Or the Roman, Grecian, and German em- 
perors, being almoſt two hundred, fome 
only attained to fourſcore years of age. The 
emperors Auguſtus and Tiberius living ſeventy- 
eight, and ſeventy-ſix years, might have 
reached fourſcore years, had they not been 
poiſoned by Livia and Carus. - 

Avevsrvs lived ſeventy-ſix years; was 
a moderate prince, fomewhat haſty in action, 
but of a fair and pleaſing carriage; temperate 
in diet, laſcivious, and very fortunate ; and 
when about thirty years old, falling into a 
dangerous ſickneſs, was reſtored to health 


by Antonius Muſa, and cured by cold medi- 


cines, 
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cines, inſtead of hot applications uſed by 
other phyſicians, as agreeable to his diſeaſe. 
Tiberius was. by two years, longer lived than 
Auguſtus. His words, as Auguſtus ſaid, ſtuck 
in his throat: he was a prince of ſlow ſpeech, 
but ſtern and bloody; a drunkard, and lux- 
urious in diet, yet very careful of his health, 
and uſed to ſay, that every one after thirty 
years of age was a fool or a phyſician. Gor- 
dian the elder lived ſixty years; then being 
made emperor, he fell into a violent ſiekneſs, 
and died: he was a brave, famous man, learn- 
ed, and a poet; conſtant in the whole courſe 
of his life, and a little before his death, for- 
tunate. 8195 
THE emperor Valerian lived 1 

| years before he was taken priſoner by Sapor, 
king of the Perſiaus; ſeven years afterwards 
he ſuddenly fell ſick, and died. He was of 
an ordinary temper, and not very valiant; 
and though weak in deſert, was by general 
opinion conceived worthy to be made empe- 
ror. Anaſtaſius, ſirnamed Dicorus, was four- 
ſcore years old; of a quiet, mild, ſuperſti- 
tious, timorous temper. Amicius Tuſtinianus 
lived eighty-four years; affecting glory; fa- 
mous by his captains ſucceſs, not his own 
valour: 
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f valour; uxorious, and governed by others. 
. Helena of Britain, the mother of Conſtantine 
1 the Great, lived fourſcore years; was no 
4 ſtateſwoman, but wholly devoted to religion, 
yet of an high ſpirit, and always happy. 
Theodora the empreſs, ſiſter to Zoes, the wife 
of Monomachus, who reigned after her de- 
ceaſe, lived above fourſcore years; a buſy, 
ſtately, fortunate, and credulous woman. 
_ AFTER theſe examples of long-lived hea- 
then men, the ages of principal ecclefiaſtics 
ſhall be related. St. Fohn, our Saviour's 
beloved apoſtle and diſciple, lived ninety- 
three years, whoſe divine inſpirations and 
burning charity were ſhadowed forth by the 
emblem of an eagle drawn near his picture. 
Loxk the Evangeliſt was eighty- four 
years of age; an eloquent man, and a travel- 
ler; St. Paul's conſtant companion, and a 
phyſician. Simeon Cleophas, called Chriſt's 
brother, was biſhop of Feruſalem, and lived 
an hundred and twenty years before he was 
martyr'd: a courageous, conſtant, charitable 
man. Palycarp, the apoſtle's diſciple, and 
biſhop of Smyrna, attained to an hundred 
rears, and was then martyr'd: a high- minded 
man, of Brent patience, and laborious. Di- 
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onyſius Areopagita, in the apoſtle Paul's time, 
living ninety years, was called, . the bird of 
& heaven :” an excellent divine, and famous 
for life and doctrine. Aquilla and Priſcila, 
the apoſtle Paul's hoſts, and afterwards fel. 
low-helpers, lived to an hundred years; be- 
ing in pope Xifus's time an ancient married 
couple, wholly given to good works: the 
churches firſt founders were fortunate in mar- 
riage. St. Paul the Hermit lived in a cave 
an hundred and thirty years, with intoler- 
able poor, hard diet: he was a learned man, 
and ſpent his life in meditation. St. An. 
thony, the firſt founder or reſtorer of the or- 
der of monks, attained to an hundred and 
five years; a devout, contemplative man, of 
an auſtere and ſevere life, governed hismonks 
in ſuch a glorious ſolitude, that he was vi- 
ſited by chriſtians and philoſophers, and 
adored as a living image of ſanctity and holi- 
neſs. Athanaſius, a man of invincible con- 
ſtancy, commanding fame, and yielding not 
to fortune, bold with great perſonages, po- 
pular, and a ſtout champion in controvexſies, 
died above eighty years old. St. Jerome lived 
above ninety years: he was an eloquent 
writer, learned in languages and ſciences; 4 
| tra- 
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mare and nde his old age of aulkere 


life, his high mind ſhone 1 in a 1 life 


like a ſtar in obſcurity. 
Bur of two hundred and forty-· one rope 
five only attained to fourſcore years. The 


age of many of the firſt popes being ſhortened 


by martyrdom. Pope John the 23d. lived 
ninety years: a man of an unquiet diſpoſi- 
tion, and an innovator; bringing in many 
alterations and changes, ſome for the better, 


but a great hoarder of wealth and treaſure. 


Gregory the twelfth, by a factious election 
created pope, died at ninety years; his 


ſhort papacy afforded nothing worthy of ob- 


ſervation, Paul the third lived eighty one 
years; of a- quiet diſpoſition, and profound 
judgment; a learned aſtrologer, careful of 
his health, and, like the old _ AR 
father of his family. | 
Paul. the fourth, who lived e ads 
years, was of a ſevere diſpoſition, high-mind- 
ed, and imperious; of a working fancy, and an 
eloquent ready ſpeech. Gregory the thir- 
teenth lived alſo fourſeore and three years; 


was a good man, . e and cha- 
ritable. 
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THE following examples are promiſcuouſly 


ſet down together —Arganthonius, king of 


Cadiz in Spain, lived one hundred and 
thirty or forty years, rezgning eighty: his 
manners, kind of life, and the time wherein 
he lived, are unknown, Cyniras, king of 
Cyprus, accounted then a happy, pleaſant 
ifland, lived one hundred and fifty or fixty 
years. Two kings of the Latins eight hun- 
dred and fix hundred years. Some kings of 
Arcadia three hundred; but the inhabitants 
long life in this healthful country is but an 
e fable. It is reported, that in Ihri· 
cum one Dardanus lived five hundred years 
without any infirmity of age. The Epiam, 
a people of Ætolia, were generally all long- 
lived; two hundred years being a 6ommon 
age: and among the reſt the giant Litoriu 
was three hundred years old. On the top 
of the mountain Tmolus, anciently called 
Tempſus, many men attained to an hundred 
and fifty years. The ſect of the Eſeans, in 
Judea, lived above an hundred years, on 1 
very poor Pythagorean diet. Apollonius Tya- 
neus, when above an hundred years old, had 
a freſh, fair complexion, and was cement 
by the heathens a very divine man, but by 

the 
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the chriſtians eſteemed a magician; a' Pytha 
gorean in diet, a great traveller, famous; and 
renowned; but in his age he was diſgtaced, 
and ſuffered many contumelies and reproathes © 
which redounded afterwards to his honour. 
 Appius Cæcus, when very old, governed a 
great family, and the common-wealth'; and 
in his extreme old age, being brought on 2 
bed into the Senate · houſe, difſuaded them 
from mak ing peace with Pyrrhus: in the be- 

ginning of his oration ſhewing a memorable 
and invincible courage and ſtrength of mind, 
faying, ** My blindneſs, reverend fathers, 
] have very patiently endured ; but now 
« hearing your diſhonourable counſels and 
« purpoſe to conclude a peace with Pyrrhus, 
« I could with myſelf deaf.” M. Perpenna 
lived ninety eight years, ſurviving all the 
ſenators of his conſulſhip, and all elected in 
his cenſorſhip, except ſeven, Hiero, king of 
Sicily, who reigned at the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, lived almoſt an hundred years; 
was a moderate prince, both in government 
and manners; religious, faithful in friend« 
ſhip, bountiful, and continually fortunate: 
Statilia, of a noble family, lived ninety-nine 
years, in the reign of Claudius. Claudia, the 
| _-Dda2 daughter 
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daughter of O71/us, one hundred and alten | 


Fears. Xenophilus, an ancient philoſopher of 


the Pythagorean: ſect, one. hundred and fix 
years; was healthful and luſty in his old "BF, 
147 4H popular for his learning. | | 

- I8LAnDERs were formerly accounted very 


_ long{lived, now equal to others in age. Hippy- 


crates of Cous, a famous phyſician, who lived 
one hundred and four years, approving his art 
by lengthening his life, was a wiſe and learned 
man; of great experience and obſervation, 


and without affecting method, Wund out the 


nerves and ſinews of ſcience: © 
DMoxAx, a philoſopher. by profeien 
and manners, who lived an hundred- years 


in Adrian's reign, was diſtinguiſhed for an 


exalted mind, and an abſolute command of 
himſelf; and without affectation a contemner 


of the world, yet civil and courteous: when 


he died, being aſked touching bis burial, he 
anſwered, Take no care for my burial, 
« for my offenſive ſmell will bury me.“ He 
that aſked him, ſaid again, Would you 


„ have your body left for dogs and ravens to 


& feed upon?“ Demonax anſwered, What 
66 * hurt is 15 1 . ſought while! 
44 lived 
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&© lived to do good to men, my body do ſome 
© good to beaſts when I am dead?“ 
TE Indians called Pandoræ, are very long 
lived, reaching two hundred years. The 
| Feres, another ſort of Indians, with plantain 
drink, live to an hundred years. Euphranor 
the Grammarian, when above an hundred \_ 
years old, kept a ſchool. Ovid, the poet's 
father, lived ninety years; who differing 
from his ſon in diſpoſition, and averſe to the 
Muſes, difſuaded him from ſtudying poetry. 
Afmius Pollio, favourite to Auguſtus, and fa- 
voured alſo by the Gods, with a life of an 
hundred years, was luxurious, eloquent, 
learned, haſty, proud, cruel, and made pri- 
vate benefits the only centre of his actions. 
Seneca, managing ſtate matters, baniſhed for 
adultery in Claudius's reign, was near an hun- 
dred years old when he was Nero's ſchool- 
maſter. John of Times, a Frenchman, and a 
ſoldier of Charles the Great, was accounted 
in thoſe latter times the longeſt liver, being 
three hundred years old. | | 
_ GarTivs ARETINE, grandfather to Are. 
ine, was healthy to the laſt, feeling no ſick- 
neſs; but when ſtrength of nature decayed, 
died with age. Many Venetians lived ex- 
D d ceeding 
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ceeding long, as Captain Francis Donatus, 
Thomas Contarenus, Proctor of St. Mark's, 
Francis Molin, Proctor alſo of St. Mark's; and 
others.] But Cornarus Venetus, having a ſickly, 
crazy body, for the recovery of health, took 


all his meat and drink, by weight, keeping 


afterwards according to that proportion a 
conſtant diet, and thereby lived about an 
hundred years in perfect health. William 
Paſtell, a Frenchman, at the age of an hun- 
dred and twenty, had on his upper lip black 
hair; was a man of an active brain and light 
fancy, a great traveller, and an experienced 
mathematician, rather inclining unto hereſy. 

In England there is in every populous vil- 
lage a man or woman of threeſcore years: 
and at a wake in Herefordfhire, a dance was 
performed by eight men, whoſe ages added 
together amounted to eight hundred years; 
ſome being as much above an hundred years, 
as others were under that age. 

Many mad folks in Bethlem Hoſpital, i in 
the ſuburbs of London, live very long. 
Tux ages of nymphs, fawns, and ſatyrs, 
formerly ſuperſtitiouſly adored, are but dreams 
and fables, contrary to philoſophy and reli- 
gion. So much for the hiſtory of the long 


life 
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life of particular We now fellow general 


| obſervations, 


In ſucceeding ages 5 generations, length 


of life is not ſhortened, fourſeore years hays 
ing been, from the time of Mefes, the con- 


ſtant age of man, But in particular coun· 
tries mens lives were longer, when plain 
homely diet, and bodily labour were much 
uſed, and ſhorter, when more civilized times 
delighted in idleneſs and wanton luxury: 
but as ſucceſſion of ages ſhorten not the 
length of life, they muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
the corruptions thereof, The age alſo of 
beaſts, as oxen, horſes, ſheep, goats, and 
and ſuch like creatures, not being ſhortened 


in this age; therefore the deluge, or general 


flood, and perhaps particular accidental floods, 


long droughts, earthquakes, and the like, 


ſhorten life, and not the ſucceſſion of ages 
and generations, Neither do the bigneſs and 


ſtature of bodies now decreaſe and grow leſs, 


though Virgil, following common opinion, 


propheſied of a lefler ſtature of men in ſuc- 


ceeding ages, of the plaughing the Emathian 

and Emonenfian fields. 
Tuovon in Sicily and other places, three 
thouſand years fince, Giants lived in caves, 
Dd4 yet 
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yet the general ſtature of men x Glaze that time 
is not decreaſed, which confutes the com- 
mon opinion that men are not ſo long lived, 
big, nor ſtrong, as formerly. 

IN cold Northern countries, men com · 
monly live longer than in hotter, their ſkin 
being more compact and cloſe, whereby their 
moiſture is not ſo eaſily diffuſed, ſcattered 
abroad, and conſumed by the ſharpneſs of 
their reparable ſpirits, nor exhauſted and de- 
voured by the intemperate heat of their air. 
But under the Equinoctial line, the ſun paſ- 
ſing twice over it, makes two winters and 
ſummers, and equal days and nights, the 
inhabitants live very long. as in Peru and 
Taprobana. 1 | + 2 2 4 
Tun rm Nanders are commonly 

long-lived; for the Ruſſians live not ſo long 
as the Orcades, nor the Africans, as the inhabi- 
tants of the Canaries and Terceras, though 
under the ſame parallel; and the Yaponians, 
though earneſtly defiring and affecting long 
life, are not ſo long lived as the Chineſe, the 
ſea air yielding a cheriſhing warmth in cold 
countries, and a refreſhing, cooling breeze in 
hot countries. . 
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HicH grounds, except the tops of moun- 
tains, produce people of a greater age than 
low, flat levels, and in high countries, as 


in Arcadia and Greece, and part of Ætolia, the 
inhabitants live to a great age, as the inhabi- 


tants of mountains would do, if their pure 
clear air were not accidentally corrupted with 
vapours, which riſing from the vallies, ſettle 
and reſt on the hills: therefore on ſnowy 
mountains, on the Alps, the Pyrennean, and 
the Appenine mountains, the inhabitants live 
not ſo long, as thoſe dwelling on middling 


| hills or vallies: but on the ridges of moun- 


tains towards Ethiop, and the Abyſſynes, co- 


vered with ſnow, with no hovering vapours, | 


the people live to an hundred and fifty years 


of age, 


Tus air of marſhes and fens, lying flat and 
low, agrees with the natives, but to ſtrangers 
is unhealthy, and ſhortens their lives: and 
marſhes, or other fenny places, that are 
overflowed with ſalt tides, are more un- 
wholeſome than thoſe overflowed with freſh 
land-water, 

Tre particular countries wherein the peo- 
ple live to a great age, are theſe : Arcadia, 
Atolia, India on this fide the Ganges, 22 


Tapr Qs 


1 
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 Taprobana, Britain, Ireland, and the iſlands of 
Orcades and Hebrides, but not W $36 ag 
ſome of the ancients ſuppoſed. | 
Tux air being perfectly wholeſome is a 
ſecret quality, rather found out by experi- 
_ ence, than reaſon : for if a piece of wood 
laid ſome certain days in the open air, grows 
not heavier in weight, it proves that the air 
is good; alſo, if a piece of fleſh laid in the 
ſame manner remain unputrified, or if a per- 
ſpective glaſs preſents the object in near diſ- 
tance, the air is thereby proved wholeſome. 

A wholeſome air muſt be good, pure, and 
equal. Hills and vallies, with a kind of 
changeable variety, make a pleaſant proſpect, 
but are not ſo healthy as the moderately dry 
plain, not barren or ſandy, but planted with 
ſhaay trees. 

Ir is bad dwelling 1 in a changeable air, 
though change of air in travels, by uſe and 
cuſtom, becomes healthy, making trayellers 
long-lived. Cottagers dwelling continually 
in one place live to a great age, the ſpirits 
being conſumed leſs by an accuſtomed air, 
but nourtſhed and repaired more by change 
of air. 


Tus 
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THz life of man is not lengthened or 

| ſhortened by ſucceſſion of ages, but the im- 
mediate condition of the parents, both the 
father and mother, is to be regarded. As 
whether the father was an old, young, or 
middle-aged; healthy and ſound, or fickly 
and diſeaſed; a glutton, or a drunkard; or 
whether children were begotten after ſleep 
in the morning, after long forbearance of 
venery, in the heat of love, as baſtards, or 
in cold blood, as in continuance of marriage. 
The ſame circumſtances are alſo on the mo- 
ther's ſide to be confidered, and alſo the con- 
ditions of the mother during pregnancy: as 
whether ſhe were healthy, and what diet 
ſhe kept. Certain rules for judging of chil- 
drens life by the manner of their generation 
and birth are hard to be given, matters fall- 
ing out contrary to expectation; for children 
begotten with a lively courage prove ſtrong, 
but, through the ſharp inflammation of the 
ſpirits, are not long - lived: alſo children re- 
cciving a greater or equal quantity of the 


mother's fluid, and begotten in lawful wed- 
e lock, not in fornication, and in the morning, 

without exceſſive lewdneſs in the parents, 
« WW live long: for it is obſeryable, that ſtout, 


{ſtrong 
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ſtrong parents, eſpecially mothers, have not 
ſtrong children. Plato ignorantly imagined, 
that becauſe women uſed not exerciſe as 
men did, therefore children were not ſtrong; 
whereas unequal ſtrength is moſt powerful 
in the act of generation; a ſtrong man and 
a weak woman having ſtrongeſt children: 
ſo young women are the moſt prolific, and 
young nurſes are the beſt. For the Spartan 
women, not marrying until two or five and 
twenty years old, called therefore maſculine 
women, had no luſtier, longer-lived chil- 
dren, than the Roman, Athenian, or Theban 
women, who accounted themfelves marriage- 


able at twelve or fourteen years old: there- 


fore ſpare diet made the Spartan women ex- 
cellent breeders, not late marriage. But ex- 
perience ſhews, that ſome camilien are long- 
lived; long life and diſeaſes being hereditary 
to all of the ſame ſtock and parentage. 

BL Ack or red hair, and a complex1on 
with freckles, are ſigns of longer life, than 
white hair and complexion: and a freſh red 
colour in young folks 1s better than a pale; 
a hard, not a {pongy ſkin, but cloſe grained, 


is a better ſign of long life than a ſmooth 
{kin ; 
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{kin : and great wrinkles in the forehead are 


better ſigns than a ſmooth forehead. 
Ha1R hard like briſtles is a better ſign of 
long life than dainty ſoft locks; and hard, 


thick, curled hair, is better than ſaft and 


ſhining. 

BALDNESS i ſooner or later 1s an 
indifferent ſign, many being ſoon bald, yet 
long-lived; and grey hairs, accounted figns 

of old age, coming betimes without bald- 
neſs, are ſigns of long life; with baldneſs, 

a token of the contrarx. | 

THE hairyneſs of the lower parts, as the 
thighs and legs, is a ſign of long life, but 
not of the breaſt, or upper parts. | 
Men of a tall ſtature, ſtrong, and active, 
are long-lived; but a low ſtature, and ſlow 

diſpoſition, are contrary ſigns. 

Id regard of proportion, ſhort waiſts and 
long legs betoken longer life than long waiſts 
and ſhort legs: and a big proportion down- 
wards, and flender upwards, 1s a fign of 
longer life, than broad ſhoulders, and a 
lender make downwards. 

LEAN folks, of a quiet, peaceable diſpo- 
ſition; and fat. folks, of a choleric nature, 
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are commonly long-lived. Fatneſs in youth 
is a ſign of ſhort life, but not in age, 

Longs growth, either to a great or leſſer 
ſtature, is a ſign of long life; but ſudden 
growth, either to a low or "_ ſtature, is a 
bad ſign. 

FI RM fleſh, full of 3 55 Gnews, 

and high ſwelling veins, fignify long life; 
the contrary are ſigns of ſhort life. 

A SMALL head in proportion to the body; 
a middle- ſized neck, not long, ſlender, thick, 
or ſhort, ſhrinking within the ſhoulders; 
large noſtrils; a wide mouth; griſtly ears, 
not fleſhy; and ſtrong, cloſe, even teeth, 
ſignify long life, and eſpecially breeding of 
new teeth. | 
ARO Ay breaſt bending inwards, crooked 

ſhoulders, a flat belly, a broad hand with 

few lines in the palm, a ſhort round foot, 
thighs not very fleſhy, and high calves of 
the legs, are ſighs of long life. 

GREAT eyes with a green circle bordering 
on the white of the eye; ſenſes not too ſharp; 
flow pulſes in youth, in age quicker, holding 
the breath eaſily; coſtiveneſs in youth, looſe- 
naeſs in age, ſignify long life. 

: As TRo- 
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A$STROLOGIHCAL obſervations, drawn from 
nativity, are not allowable. Children com- 
ing at eight months are commonly ſtill · born; 
but children born in winter are long-lived. 

A STRICT Pythagorical or Cornarus's diet, 
of equal proportion, 1s good to make ſtudi- 
ous men live long. But by free eating and 
drinking, and a plentiful diet, common 
people live longeſt. A temperate diet, though 
healthy, 1s no cauſe of long life : for the 
ſtri diet breeds few ſpirits, conſuming leſs 
moiſture, and the fall diet yields more re- 
pairing nouriſhment ; but the moderate diet 
affords neither fewer ſpirits, nor more nou- 
rihment. With a ſtrict diet, watching 
muſt be uſed to keep ſleep from opprefling 
the ſpirits, being few; and alfo moderate ex- 
erciſe, and abſtinence from venery: but a 
, plentiful diet requires much ſleep, frequent 
exerciſe, and ſeaſonable venery. The learned 
and wife phyſician Ceſſas held, that variety 
4 and change of good plentiful diet was beſt ; 
allo watching, but oftener long fleep ; faſt- 

ing, but more frequently feaſting ; and bu- 
ineſs ſometimes, but oftener pleaſure and 
recreation, were good and healthy. In keep- 
wg a good . which is the greateſt leng- 
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thener of life, there are Gam obſervations, 
F remember that an old man above an hut. 
dred years of age, produced for a witneſs; in 
a plea of preſcription, having given in evi. 
dence, and being aſked by the Judges by 
what means he had lived ſo long, anſwered, 
8 By eating before I was hungry, and drigk- 
& ing before I was thirſty,” “ 

 A\'RELIGIOUS holy life may cauſe a long 
life; for retirement, reſt, divine contempla: 
tion, ſpiritual joy, noble hope, wholefome 
fear, a pleafing melancholy, newnels of life, 
ſtrict obſervations, repentance, and ſatisfac- 
tion, lengthen the natural life of a morti- 
fied chriſtian; and their auſtere diet hardens 
the body, and humbles the ſpirit : ſo that 
Paul the Hermit, and Simeon the Anchorite, 
and many other monks, lived thus in the 
wilderneſs until they were old, 

Nexrt to this is the learned life of phi- 
loſophers, rhetoricians, and grammarians, 
living in caſe, and thoughts not relating to 
buſineſs, without grief, delighting in variety, 
and in the pleaſant converſation of young 
men. But philoſophy had various effects on 
long life, according to its ſubject; for ſuper- 
ſtitious, high, contemplative philoſophy, 
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as the Pythagorical, "INES and natural 
philoſophy, metaphyſics and moral philo- 
ſophy of heroic virtues, were good ſtudies to 
prolong life: ſuch was the philoſophy of 
Democritus, Philolaus, Xenophon, aſtrologers, 
and ſtoics; alſo philoſophy,” not protound 
and ſpeculative, but agreeable to common 
opinion, as profefled by Carneades and the 
Academics, Rhetoricians, and Grammarians, 
was conducive to life: but difficult, ſubtle 
philoſophy, weighing matters in the ſcale of 
| WH principles, and full of thorny queſtions, was a 
bad ſtudy, to which the peripatetion and ſcho- 
laſtics were devoted. 

Tar country life, buſied in employments 
abroad, active, and keeping a freſh homely 
diet, without care and envy, prolong life. 

THz military life is good in youth, many 
excellent warriors having lived to a great 
age, as Corvinus, Camillus, Xenophon, Ageſi- 
s laus, and others both ancient and modern. 
Allo the improvement of virtue, by increaſing 
daily in goodneſs, - and labouring in youth, 
5 prolong life, the remembrance thereof being 
WH ect in age. Beſides, military affections, 
raſed with the defire and hope of victory, in- 
ule into the ſpirits heat agreeable to long life. 
Vor. II. Ee ME 
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5 SS 


MEDICINES ren Ts: LITE. 


9 ERE:: are maar \atinicings for preſery- 
ing health, and curing diſeaſes, but few 
to prolong life: therefore the moſt notable 


ones, called Cordials, ſhall be here propoſed; 


for cordials taken to fortify and ſtrengthen 
the heart and ſpirits againſt poiſon and dif- 
eaſes, uſed with judgment, may be powerful 
to prolong life. Theſe which are ſelected, 
and ſet down, are beſt... 

GoLD is exhibited Py" uſed chow ways; 
as potable, quenched i in wine, or ſubſtantial, 


as leaf and powder gold. Potable gold was 
given firſt in dangerous, deſperate diſeaſes; 


as an excellent powerful cordial, receiving 
the virtual effect from the ſpirit of ſalt wherein 
it is diſſolved; for gold would be more ſove- 
reign could it be diſſolved without corroſive 


waters, or by them when cleared of their 


venomous quality. 

PæxARLs are taken in powden, or diſſolved 

in the juice of green lemons, or in ſpiced 

comfits and liquors. 'The pearl, and 50 
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ſhell whereunto it cleaves are of one nature, 
and in quality like the ſhells of river - crabs. 

Two chriſtaline precious ftones are chief 
cordials, the emerald and jacinth, given in 
the ſame manner as 'pearls, but not uſually 
diſſolved; yet 'thefe ere, n ate of 4 
ſharp operation 

Th benefit and help —— from chen 
medicinal ſpecies, ſhall be hereafter declared. 
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. Bezoar ſtone is of approved virtue, re- 
{ cteating the ſpirits, - and provoking gentle 
ul WH {cat. Unicorn's-horn is of like eſteem 
d, with the hart's-horn, and the -bone or: its 


heart, ivory, and the like. | 
AMBERGRIS is very good to comfort and | 


r:freſh the ſpirits. 

PR eee, for diet belug here only 
delivered, hot waters and 'chymical oils, 
bg having a deſtructive, violent operation, and 


in alſo hot ſpices are to be rejected; and waters 
© WH muſt be made more tempetate, lively, and 


fragrant than phlegmatic diſtillations, or Hot | 
ir extracts of the ſpirit of wine. 
OrrEN letting dlood, proved good by ex- 


" perience, is good to prolong life; the old 
* moiſture of the body being thereby evacu- 


1 ated, and new ſupplied. e 
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| ConsvmyrTIons alſo and ſickneſſes procur. 
ing leanneſs, being well cured, lengthen life, 


the body being thereby ſupplied with new 


moiſture after the conſumption of the old; 
therefore it is ſaid, that to grow healthy after 
ſuch a ſickneſs is to grow youthful. The pro- 
curing of ſickneſs by artificial diets wy be 


hereafter c declared. 


INTENTIONS. 


ENQUIRY having been made concern 
ing inanimate bodies, vegetables, living crea- 
tures, and man, a new ſearch by true and 
proper intentions, reſembling the paths of 
mortal life ſhall be made, and more effectual 
than all former contemplations of comfort- 
ing natural heat, and radical moiſture, or 
of meats breeding good blood, neither hot 
nor phlegmatic, and of refreſhing and re- 
creating the ſpirits; or of medicines abſurdly 
imagined to produce the ſame properties as 
the ſubſtances from which they are taken; 
ſuch as gold to operate incorruption; gems 
and pearls, n of ſpirit; deer, . 

an 
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and eagles, from renovating ſome of their 
parts to renew age : the influence of planets, 
and other ſuch abſurdities, by which reaſon 
being beſieged, has miſerably yielded up the 
fort of belief. But to theſe material inten- 
tions, though not largely handled, much 
cannot be added; ſome few admonitions only 
concerning them are to be delivered. 
FRS, the offices and duties of life being 
better than life, are not hindered by our pre- 
ſeriptions; ſuch being rejected, or lightly 
mentioned, and not inſiſted on: for no ſerious 
diſcourſe of living in a den or hole of a rock, 
like Ep:menides's cave never befriended witli 
any cheerful ſun-beam, or day-light ; or of 
continual baths of prepared liquors; nor of 
encloſing the body in ſear-clothes, nor plaiſ- 
tering it with paint, as uſed by Savages; or 
of accurate diets to prolong life, formerly 
kept by Herodicus, and in our age more mo- 
derately by Cornarus Venetus, nor the like 
unprofitable, idle projects, are here men- 
tioned. But our remedies and precepts may 
be uſed without interrupting and hindering 
common duties and buſineſs. EY 
SECONDLY, It is a vain conceit to imagine 
that any potion or medicine can ſtay or re- 
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new the courſe ak natu re; which great works 
muſt be brought about and effected by appli- 
cation of divers remedies; and, being a new 
project, muſt be wrought by unnſual meang- 
Thirdly, ſome following propoſitions, are not 
grounded on approved experiments, but on 
reaſon; and our former principles and ſuppo- 
ſitions are all cut and digged out of the rock 
and mine of nature. And becauſe man's body 
is in ſcripture ſaid to be the ſoul's upper gar- 
ment; therefore no dangerous, but whole. 
ſome and profitable remedies are here pro- 
pounded. Beſides, it is obſervable, that the 
ſame drugs are not good to preſerve health, 
and lengthen life; for ſome being good to 
cheer the ſpirits, and make them vigorouſly 
and ftrongly perform their duties, do ſhorten 
life; others being powerful to prolong life, 
unleſs prevention be uſed, endanger health, 
therefore ſome cautions and advertiſements 
ſhall be inſerted, leaving the choice of ſe- 
yeral remedies belonging to the ſeveral inten- 
tions to the reader's diſcretion. For their 
agreeableneſs to different conſtitutions of 
bodies, to divers kinds of life, and ſeveral 


, and the order obſervable in their appli 
| - cation, 


. 
* 


; cation, would be too tedious to declare, and 


unfit to be publiſhed. 


Tux third intention propoſed i in the | topics, - 
of ſtaying conſumption, perfecting repara- 


tion and renewing age, are enlarged 1 into theſe 


ten operations. | 
TRE firſt of which is of reviving 1 re- 


newing the ſpirits. 
Tax ſecond operation 1s of excluding or 
keeping out the air. 


THe third, of blood, and heat . 


blood. 
Tux fourth, of the juice and moiſture of 


the body. 
Tas fifth, of the bowels, and ag Bion of 


nouriſhment. | | 
Tux fixth is of the outward parts attract- 


ing nouriſhment. 


TRE ſeventh 1s of otking diet more nou- 
nſhing. 


TRE eighth 1 is the laſt a& of aflimilation, 


or converting into the ſubſtance of the body. 


Tux ninth is of making the parts of the 
body tender, after they begin to wither and 
wax dry. 

Tux tenth is of purging out old moiſture, 
and filling the body with hew moiſture, 

Eex Or 
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Or theſe operations, the firſt four belong 
to the firſt intention; the ſecond four to the 
ſecond intention ; and the two laſt to wh 
third intention. | 

AND becauſe theſe intentions may be daily 
practiſed, therefore under the name of an 
hiſtory; experiments, obſervations, counſels, 
remedies, explications of cauſes and reaſons, 
are e blended and 3 together. 
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To CONTINUE AND RENEW 
T H R 


VIGOUR or THE SPIRITS. ' 


r the ſpirits work all effects in the 
Body, is moſt clear and evident * di- 
vers experiments. | 
YouTnaevrL ſpirits conveyed into an old 
body, would, like a great wheel turning 
about the leſſer, make nature move back- 
ward, and old folks . young” 
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IN all ; conſumptions by fire or age, the 
more moiſture that the ſpirit or heat de- 
yours, the leſs durable is the ſubſtance. 

Tux ſpirits working temperately, ſhould 


not drink or devour, but ip the moiſture of 


the body. | 
FLAMES are of two kinds, ae 
weak, conſuming thin ſubſtances, as the 


blazing flame of ſtraw, and ſhavings of wood: 


the other ſtrong and conſtant, invading hard 
ſtubborn ſubſtances, as the flame of great 
wood. 

FLAMES ſuddenly blazing and weak, dry, 
conſume, and parch the body; but ſtrong 
flames diflolve and melt the body, making 
it moiſt and ſoft. 

So ME purgatives carry off watery thin 
humours, others watery, ſtubborn, ſlimy 
matter, 

SucH ſpirits as are more powerful to abate 
and ſubdue hard ſtubborn humours, than to 
evacuate thin and prepared humours, will 
keep the body luſty and ſtrong. 

THe ſpirits ſhould be thick in ſubſtance, 
hot, and lively, not ſharp and burning; of 
lufficient quantity, not abounding; and quiet 


in 
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in motion, not bounding in an n unruly mana. 
ner. 

Varour: work powerfully on the . 

as thoſe do ariſing from ſleep, drunkenneſs, 
melancholy, and merry. paſſions, and from 
: odours and ſweet ſmeli recreating the: faint- 
ing ſpirits. 

THe ſpirits are thickened by four ſorts of 
means; by flight, cooling, delight, and re- 
ſtraint: and firſt of their thickening by flight. 

Boptxs, from their being put to flight, are 
forced into their centre, and fo thickened. 

TRE juice of black poppy, and all medi- 
cines procuring {leep, thicken the ſpirits by 

flight. | 

THREE grains of poppy-juice will make 
the ſpirits curdle together, and quite extin- 
guiſh their working. 

Tux ſpirits are not put to flight by the 
coldneſs of poppy-juice, and the like drugs 
being hot; but the flight of the ſpirits makes 
them hot by condenſing. 12 85 

Tux flight of the ſpirits from poppy-juice 
is beſt diſcerned by the outward application, 
making them withdraw and retire, and keep 

within, until the mortified pa turns to A 


gangrene. | 
| Is 
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In painful inciſions, cutting for the ſtone, 
or cutting off limbs, juice of hemlock 
15 uſed to mitigate the pain, by putting the 
ſpirits to flight, and caſting the potions into 
a ſwoon. 

THE thickeging of the ſpirits by flight, 
and driving inwards, is a good effect of pop- 
py- juice, proceeding from ã bad cauſe; that 
is, the flight of the ſpirits. 

Popp x was eſteemed by the Grecians to be 
a great preſerver of health, and prolonger of 


life: the principal ipgredient uſed by the 


Arabians, . called God's hands, was poppy- 
Juice, the bad qualities thereof being allayed 
with other mixtures, as treacle, mithridate, 
and the hke. 

ALL medicines thickening the ſpirits, as 
poppy eſpecially, and ſtaying and-reſtraining 
their unruly working and raging in peſtilen- 
tial diſeaſes, are good to prolong life. 

A Soob quantity of poppy-Juice, being 
found -by experience. to be comfortable, is 
taken by the Turks to make them valiant; 
but to us, unleſs taken in a ſmall. quantity, 
and well allayed, it is deadly poiſon. 

Poppy-juick alſo ſtrengthens the ſpirits, 
and excites to venery. 
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Tux diſtilled water of wild poppy is good 
for ſurfeits, fevers. and divers diſeaſes; the 
ſpirits being thereby thickened and . 
ened to reſiſt any diſeaſes. 

Tu Turks drink the powder of an berbis 
warm water, to increaſe their valour, and 
ſharpneſs of wit; but a greater quantity 
thereof is of a ſtupifying power like poppy. 

THE Eaſt-Indians refreſh themſelves before 
and after labour, by chewing a famous root 
called betel; which enables alſo their acts 
of generation, and is of a ſtupifying power, 
becauſe it blacks the teeth. 

ToBACcco, in this age grown ſo common, 


and yielding ſuch a ſecret delight and con- 


tent, that being once taken, it can hardly be 
forſaken, it lightens the body, and takes off 
wearineſs; opening the pores, and voiding 
humours, but thickening the ſpirits; being 
a kind of henbane, and like Poppy, troubles 


the brain. 


So E humours of the TOW as thoſe pro · 
ceeding from melancholy, are like Popy- 
juice, and cauſe long life. 

Opiux, or poppy-juice, the leaves . 
ſeeds of both kinds of poppy; alſo henbane, 
mandrake, hemlock, tobacco, night - ſnade, 

| | or 
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or banewort, have * a ee ſtupifying 
power. 


TREACLE, Wii ich be, niſin; Paracelſus's 
rum, ſyrup of poppy, pills of hound's 


tongue, are nN drugs of the ſame 
nature. 


Tuxsx preſcriptions prolong life, i in chick» 
ening the ſpirits by cooling. 


IN youth, keep every year a cool diet 


about May, the ſpirits in ſummer being looſe 


and thin: and take a julip of poppy, and 
other hot ingredients, but not too ſtrong, 
every morning between fleep; then keep a 
{pare diet for fourteen days afterwards, for- 


bearing wine, and hot ſpices. 


| SMoxEs and ſteams being not too purga- 


tive to draw forth humours, but having a 


light operation on the ſpirits of the brain, 
cool the ſpirits as well as coolers; therefore 


a ſuffumigation made of tobacco, wood of 


aloes, dry roſemary-leaves, and a little 
myrrh, being in the morning received into 
the noſtrils, is very wholeſome. 

Bur the water of compound opiate drugs, 
the vapour riſing in diſtilling, and the heat 
ſettling downwards, is better to be taken in 


youth, than the drugs; for the virtue of 
>a 
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diſtilled waters is in nn e in 
other reſpects weak. 
Som drugs being like poppy, but not 0 | 


| fre ng, yield a drowſy; cooling vapour, and 


more wholeſome than poppy, by * 
not repelling the ſpirits. 

Tux drugs like unto poppy, are ſaffton, 
and ſaffron- flowers, the Indian leaf, amber- 
gris, coriander- ſeed prepared; amomum, 


pſeudamomum, rhodian wood, water of o- 


range bloſſoms, and an infuſion of the flowers 
ſteeped in oil of olives, and a n dif- 
ſolved in roſe- water. 
Usk poppy ſparingly at ſet times; but 
theſe other drugs taken in daily diet are very 
ſovereign to prolong life. 
PHARMACOPEUs in Calecut, by uſing am- 


ber, lived to an hundred and ſixty years of 


age; and the nobility of Barbary, by uſing 
the ſame drug, are longer - lived than the 
common people: and our long- lived anceſ. 
tors uſed ſaffron very much in their cakes 
and broths. So much of thickening the pi | 
rits by poppy, and other drugs. 

THe ſecond way and means to thicken the 
ſpirits, is by cold; for cold does properly 


ing 


ing than. the malignant qualities of poppy, 
though not ſo powerfully; yet becaufe cool- 
ers may be famuliarly uſed in daily diet, they 
are better to . life than drowſy n | 
or drugs. 
Tas ſpirits are cooled by breathing, by 
vapours, or by diet; the firſt way is beſt, 


but difficult; the ſecond good and eafy ; the 
third, weak and tedious 


Tur pure clear air, which may be taken 
on the dry tops of mountains, and in open 


ſhady fields, is good to thicken the ſpirits. | 


ALso vapours cool and 'thicken; and 
nitre has in this kind a ſpecial operation, 


grounded on theſe reaſons. 


N1TRE is a kind of ſpice; being ſo cold 


that it bites the tongue as hot ſpices do. 


TE ſpirits of all drugs naturally, not ac- 
cidentally cold, are few and weak: ſpirituous 
drugs are, on the contrary hot; nitre only 


having abundance of ſpirits, is of a vegetable 


nature and cold. For camphire is ſpirituous, 


and cold in operation by accident; and its 


quality thin, without ſharpneſs, lengthens - 


the breath in inflammations. | 
ALso nitre mingled with ſhow and ice; 


aud put about veſſels, congeals and freezes 


I | the 
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the liquor within; and common bay-ſalt 
makes ſnow colder, and more apt to freeze, 
But in hot countries, where no ſnow falls, 
nitre is only uſed. 4353 fe 

SEAMEN and ſoldiers, to 3 them va- 

| lant, drink gunpowder before they fight 
3 or join battle, as the Turks do poppy. 

Ni r RE allays the deſtroying heat of burn- 
ing agues, and peſtilential fevers. 

; THE nitre in gunpowder, ſhunning the 
flame when a piece is fired, makes the crack 
and report. | 

NITRE is the fpirit of the earth; for any 
pure earth covered or ſhaded from the ſun- 
beams, ſo that nothing ſprings or grows 
thence, will gather ſtore of nitre ; the ſpirit 
of nitre being inferior to the ſpirit of living 
res. of vegetables, and plants. 

Carr drinking water wherein there 
is nitre, grow fat, which f is a ſign that the 
nitre is cold. 

LanDs and grounds are made rank and 
mellow by the fattening quality of the 87 5 
of nitre Which is in dung. . 

THEREFORE the fpirit of nitre will cool, 
thicken, refreſh the ſpirits, and abate 
their heat. For as ſtrong wines and ſpices 

| "i | do 
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enflame the ſpirits, and ſhorten life, ſo 
nitre, compoſing and reſtraining the ſpirits, 
prolongs life. | 

NITRE may be uſed with meat, and eaten 
with ſalt to the proportion of a tenth part, 
and put in morning broths from three grains 
to ten, or in drink: and being uſed in any 
manner moderately, it prolongs life. 

As other drugs beſides poppy, being weaker 


and ſafer to be taken in greater quantity, 


and oftener, condenſate and thicken the 
ſpirits by flight; ſo drugs of an inferior, na- 
ture and operation to nitre, cool and thicken 
the ſpirits. 

ALL drugs inferior to nitre ſmell earthly, 
like good pure earth newly turned up and 
digged: the chief whereof are burrage, bug- 
loſs, burnet, ſtrawberry-leaves, and ſtraw- 
berries, cucumbers, and fragrant apples, 
vine-leaves and buds, and violets. 
| Nexr to theſe are drugs of a hot ſmell, 
but cooling; as balm, citrons, and lemons, 
green oranges, roſe-water, roaſted pears, da- 
maſk and red roſes, and muſk roſes. 

THEsE fruits, inferior to nitre for thicxen- 


ing the ſpirits, ſhould be uſed raw, not roaſt- 


ed, their cooling ſpirits being diſperſed by 
Vor. II. Ff fre; 
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fire; therefore to infuſe or ſqueeze them into 


drink, or to eat or ſmell to them raw, is beſt, 
TRE ſpirits are thickened alſo by the 
odour and ſmell of other drugs inferior to 
poppy and nitre: for the ſmell of pure freſh 
earth, coming from following a plough, 
digging or weeding, | and the ſmell of leaves 
fallen from trees in woods or hedge-rows, at 
the beginning of Autumn, is good to cool 
the ſpirits, and eſpecially withered ſtraw- 
berry-leaves ; alſo the ſmell of violets, the 
flowers of pellitory of the wall, blackberries, 


and madre-ſelve, is cooling. 


A Nobleman of my acquaintance, who 
lived to be very old, uſually after deer 
ſmelled to a clod of freſh earth. 

ALso endive, ſuccory, hverwort, ds 
&c. by cooling the blood, cool alſo the 


ſpirits, though not ſo ſoon as vapours and 


| ſmells. So much of thickening the ſpirits 


by flight. The third kind of thickening is 
by delight: the fourth, by the reſtraint of 


their cheerfulneſs, joyfulneſs, and too vio- 


lent motions. 


Tus ſpirits are mitigated and 3 by 


ſuch pleaſing objects as do not draw them 


forth, but afford them inward delight; where- 
- | | by 


2 
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by being colle&ed into their center, they 
enjoy themſelves, and find a ſweet con- 


tent. 
TRE former poſitions a drugs inferior to 
opium and nitre being here remembered, fur- 
ther enquiry of thickening the ſpirits, by 
cooling, will be needleſs. 

Tux reſtraint of the violent affections and 


motions of the ſpirits ſhall be hereafter de-. 
clared: now the thickening of the ſpirits 
having . been ſhewn, the qualification and 


temper of their heat follows. 
Tas ſpirits ſhould not be hot and e 


but ſtrong and luſty, to conquer and ſubdue 


reſiſting matter; not to attenuate and expel 
thin humours. 

Spicks, wine, and ſtrong drink muſt be 
temperately uſed, and after abſtinence has 
refreſhed the appetite : and alſo favory, mar= 
gerum, penny- royal, and all heaters that bite 
on the tongue, muſt be ſeldom uſed; the 
heat infuſed by them into the ſpirits being 
not operative, but a devouring heat. 


THESE herbs ſtrengthen the heat of the 


ſpirits ; endive, garlick, bleſſed- thiſtle, young 
crefles, germander, angelica, worm-ſeed, 
vervain, fet-well, myrrh, pepper-wort, el- 
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der-buds, and parſley; and uſed in ſauces 
and medicines, are hot in operation. 

AL. so of cooling drugs, compounded with 
euphorbium, baſtard-pellitory, ſtaveſacres, 
dragon-wort, anacardium, oil of beaver's- 
ſtone, hart-wort, opoponax, gum of Agaſil- 
lis and Galbanum, and the like, to allay the 
drowſy, ſtupifying power of poppy, a very 
good medicine to ſtrengthen the ſpirits, and 
make them hot and luſty, may be made like 
treacle and mithridate, being not ſharp, nor 
biting on the tongue, but bitter, and of a 

ſtrong ſcent, yet hat i in the ſtomach, or in 
their operations. 

THe deſire of venery often ſtirred up and 
excited, but ſeldom ſatisfied in act, does 
ſtrengthen the heat of the ſpirits, and ſo do 
ſome of the affections. So much of the heat 
of the ſpirits being a cauſe of long life. | 

THE ſpirits ſhould not abound, but be 
few and moderate; for a ſmall flame deyours 
not fo much as a greater. | 

A $8PARING Pythagorical diet, ſuch 1 
Monks and Hermits, under the order of dt. 
Neceſſity, and St, Poverty, uſed, is good to 
prolong life. | 
5 ALS 
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ALs0 drin.:ing of water, hard lodging, 
cold ſpare diet of ſallads, fruits, powder- 
ed fleſh, and falt fiſh, without any freſh 


warm meat; a hair ſhirt, faſting, watching, 


abſtinence from ſenſual pleaſures, abate and 


diminiſh the ſpirits, which being reduced to 


a quantity ſufficient to maintain life, do make 
leſſer waſte on the body. 


Bur a higher diet, kept in an equal, con- 
ſtant manner, has the ſame operation: for 


a great, conſtant, quiet flame conſumes not 
ſo much as a lefler which blazes but une- 


qually : and Cornarus Venetus, keeping ſuch 


a conſtant diet, and drinking and eating ſo 
many years by juſt proportion and weight, 
lived in perfect health until ne was an hun- 
dred years of age. 

Also to avoid inflammation of the ſpirits, 
a full-fed body, not mortified by ſtrict diets, 
muſt uſe ſeaſonable venery, leſt the ſpirits 


ſwelling too much, loſers and as the 
body. 


to be conſidered; for motion makes the ſpirits 
hot. There are three reſtrainers of the ſpi- 
itz, ſleep, avoiding violent labour; exerciſe 
and wearineſs; and the governing and mo- 


F f 3 derating 


Tux reſtraint of the ire motion is next 
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binding drugs, as coriander-ſeed prepared, 
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derating of croubloſome affections. And firſt 
of ſleep. | 

EP1MENIDES ſlept many years in a cave 
without any food, becauſe the ſpirits in ſleep 
devour not much radical moiſture. 

ALso dormice and bats ſleep in holes all the 
winter, thereby reſtraining the conſuming 
power of their vital ſpirits; ſo bees wanting 


honey, . and butter-flies and fleſh-flies lire 


by ſleep. 


SLEEP after dinner, the firſt vapours WP 


meat like a dew aſcending then into the head, 


is good for the ſpirit, but unwholeſome for 
the body: and ſleep is as nouriſhing as meat 
for old folks, who ſhould often take light 
refeQions, and ſhort naps; and being grown 


extreme old, ſhould live in continual eaſe 


and reſt, eſpecially in winter. 

Thus moderate ſleep, being ſound and 
quiet, prolongs life. 

To make one ſleep ſoundly and quietly, 
violets are good; ſodden- lettuce, ſyrup of 
roſes, ſaffron, balm, apples eaten before go- 
ing to bed; a ſop dipped in malmſey, where- 


in a muſk-roſe has been ſteeped, a pill or 


potion made of theſe ingredients. Alſo all 


| and 
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and roaſted quinces and pears, cauſe ſound 
and quiet ſleep : : but a good draught of clear 
cold water, 1s. beſt to make young folks, who 
have ſtrong ſtomachs ſleep ſoundly. 


VoLUNTARY extaſies, and fixed profound 


meditations, joined with a quiet mind, do 


' thicken the ſpirits more than ſleep, making 


them reſt from outward operations, as fleep 
docs. os 

 VioLENT, weariſome exerciſes and moti- 
ons, as running, tennis, fencing, are not good; 


nor ſtraining of ſtrength to the utmoſt, as 


leaping and wreſtling: for the ſpirits, by 
ſuch violent nimble motions and muſcular 
exertions driven into a narrow room, be- 


come more ſharp and predatory, or devour- 
ing; but dancing, ſhooting, riding, bowling, 


and ſuch moderate exerciſes, are very heal - 


thy. 


So uE of the affections and paſſions of the 
mind ſhorten the life af man, and ſome cauſe 
long life. 

By exceeding great joy the ſpirits are made 


thin, looſe, and weak; but by familiar com- 


mon recreation they are not diſſipated, but 
ente 
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Jo ariſing FRO ſenſual pleaſure is bad, 
but the remembrance of former, joy, or the 
apprehenſion of j Joy to come, conceived only 
in the imagination, 1s good. 

An inward conceived joy, ſparingly vent · 
ed, comforts the heart more than a vulgar 
immoderate ex preſſion of joy. 

SORROW and grief without fear, and not 
too heavy and grievous, prolong life by con- 
tracting the ſpirits, which is a kind of con- 
denſation or thickening. a 

GREAT fears ſhorten lifez for though 
both. ſorrow and fear contract the ſpirits, 
yet ſorrow does only contract; but fear, 
mingled with care and, hope, heats and 
vexes the ſpirits. 

ANGER, being cloſe and ſuppreſſed is a 
kind of vexation, making the ſpirits de- 
vour the moiſture of the body, but vented, 


ſtrengthens the heat of the ſpirits. 


By envy, the worſt of paſſions, the ſpirits, 
and by them the body, are hurt and weak- 


ened, being always in action; for envy is 


ſaid to keep no holy- days. | 
Prix x and compaſſion of another 8 meg 
whereinto we cannot poſſibly fall, is g 
ns but 
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but pity reflecting back, and exciting fear of 
being in as bad a caſe, is hurtful. 


SHAME, lightly at the firſt drawing in 
the ſpirits, and afterwards ſending them 
forth again, makes bluſhing folks commonly 
long-lived: but ſhame ariſing from reproach, 


and continuing long, contracts and choaks 
the ſpirits. 


| Love not unfortunate, nor wounding too 


deep, being a kind of joy, is governed 15 the 
rules preſcribed for joy. 


Horz, being the beſt of all the affections 
and paſſions, is very powerful to prolong life. 
if, like a nodding nurſe, it does not fall 

aſleep and languiſh, but continually feeds 


the fancy with beholding good objects; and 
therefore ſuch as propoſe certain ends to be 
compaſſed, thriving and proſpering therein 


according to their deſire, are commonly long- 
lived: but having attained to their higheſt 
hopes, all their expectations and deſires being 


fatisfied, live not long afterwards. 
ADMIRATION and light contemplation are 
very good to prolong life, keeping the ſpi- 


rits buſted in delightful matters, and in a 


peaceable, quiet, gentle temper: ſo that all 
philoſophers and obſervers of the wonders 
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of nature, as Democritus, Plato, Parmenides, 
Apollonius, were long-lived. Alſo rhetorici. 
ans, taſting only matters, and following the 


light of ſpeech, not obſcure dark philoſophy, 


were alſo long-lived, as Gorgias, Prothageras, 


Tfecrates, Seneca: and as old men are talkative, 
ſo talkative men often live to be old men; 
for talkativeneſs is a fign of alight apprehen- 


ſion, not binding or vexing the ſpirits : but 
ſubtle, acute ſtudies, wearying and weak 
ening the ſpirits, ſhorten life, So much of 
the motion of the ſpirits by the paſſions of 
the mind: ſome general obſervations, not ins 


cluded in the former diviſion, now follow. 


THE ſpirits muſt not be often diffuſed, 
nor made thin; for the ſpirits being once 
extenuated and diflipated, are not eaſily col- 
lected and thickened, The ſpirits are waſted 
by exceſſive labour, exceeding violent paſ- 
ſians of the mind, much ſweating, much 
evacuation, warm baths, and intemperate 
or unſeaſonable venery: alſo care, grief, 
doubtful expectation, fickneſs, ſorrow, and 
pain, diſſolve the ſpirits, and ſhould there- 
fore be avoided and ſhunned. _ 

THe ſpirits delight in cuſtom and novel- 


ties: for cuſtoms not uſed until they grow | 


wealls 
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weariſome, and novelties much deſired, and 


then enjoyed. wonderfully preſerve the 


vigour of the ſpirits: therefore judgment and 
care ſhould be ſhewn in leaving off cuſtoms 
before they become loathſome and contemp- 
tible; in making the deſire of. novelties 
ſtronger by reſtraint, and in altering and 
changing the courſe of our life, leſt the ſpi- 
rits, employed in one ſettled kind of life, 
thould grow heavy and dull: for though 
Seneca he walks A fool doth always begin 


to live;“ yet this folly, and many —_ 


lengthen life. 

Ir is obſervable, onde to common ncul. 
tom, that the ſpirits being in a good, quiet, 
found temper, diſcerned by the quietneſs and 
inward joy of the mind, ſhould be cheriſhed, 
not changed. 

Fleldus ſays, that old men ſhould condi 
their ſpirits with the actions of their child- 
hood and youth, being a recreation proper to 
age: therefore the remembrance of former 
education together is pleaſant in converſa- 
tion, and the place of education is beheld | 
with delight: ſo that the emperor Veſpaſian 
would not alter his father's houſe, though a 

" mean 


= > 9 _ 
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mean building, becauſe the old houſe put 
him in remembrance of his childhood : and 
beſides, on feſtival days he would drink in a 
filver-tipt wooden cup, which was his grand- 
mother's. 

ALso an alteration of life for the better, is 


acceptable and delightful tothe ſpirits; there- 


fore youth and manhood having been ſpent 


in pleaſures proper and peculiar to thoſe 


ages, old age ſhould enjoy new delights, 
eſpecially moderate eaſe. 'Therefore noble- 


men in their age ſhould live a retired kind of 


life, as Caſſiodorus, having been in great fa- 
vour with the Gothifh Kings of Italy, and 
accounted the ſoul and life of their affairs, 
when fourſcore years old retired to a monal- 
tery, where he died at the age of one hun- 
dred and ten. But ſuch retirement ſhould 
be before the body is decayed and diſeaſed, 
for then all changes, though for the beſt, 
haſten death: and a retired life being under- 
taken, their minds and thoughts ſhould not 
be addicted to idleneſs, but employed! in plea- 
ſant, delightful . or in 8 
planting. 


LASTLY, 


1 
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LASTLY, the ſpirits are recreated by la- 
bour willingly undertaken, but conſumed by 
action or labour performed with unwilling- 
neſs : therefore a free kind of life, contrived 
by art to be at our own diſpoſing, andan obe- 
dient mind, not reſiſting, but yielding to _ 
power of fortune, prolong life. 

AND for the better governing of the affec- 
tions, the body mult not be ſoluble or looſe; 


for on all the affections, except thoſe ariſing 
from melancholy, ſuch laxity and looſeneſs 


has more power, than on the heart or brain. 

THis operation of making the ſpirits con- 
tinue youthful and luſty, not mentioned by 
phyſicians, has been more diligently handled, 
becauſe the readieſt and moſt compendious 
way to prolong life is, by renewing the ſpi- 
rits, working ſuddenly on the body, as va- 
pours and paſſions work on the ſpirits, in a 
direct manner. 


on 
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ON TH E 


JH 


EXCLUSION os TAE AIR. 


HE excluſion of the air in two re- 
ſpects lengthens life: firſt, becaufe the 
outward air animating the ſpirits, and being 
healthful, does, next to the inward fpirits, 
devour the moiſture of the body, RR 
thereby dry and withered. | 
SECONDLY, by the excluſion of air, the 
body being ſhut and cloſed, and not breath- 
ing forth at the pores, the detained ſpirits by 
their working, ſoften the hardneſs of it. 
Tu reaſon is grounded on the infallible 
axiom of dryneſs, by the emiſſion and iffuing 
forth of the ſpirits; but by their detaining, 
melted and ſoftened. Beſides, it is a poſition 
that all kinds of heat properly makes thin 
and moiſtens, and only accidentally con- 
tracts and dries. 
DwELLING in caves and Jenin, the © air 
there receiving no ſun- beams, lengthens 
life; for the air not being excited by heat, 
cannot 
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cannot waſte and conſume the body. And 
by divers ancient tombs and monuments in 
Sicily, and other places, it 1s clearly evident, 
that the ſtature of man was greater in former 
ages than now. Epimenides s cave is an an- 
cient fable: and as living in caves was then 
uſual, ſo the Anchorites lived in pillars im- 
penetrable by the ſun-beams, and the air 
therefore unchangeable. The Anchorites 
Simeon, Stilita, Daniel, and Saba, living in 
pillars, were very long-lived: alſo modern 
Anchorites have lived in walls and pillars 
to a great age. 

DwELLING on mountains is next to living 
in caves; for the ſun- beams do not penetrate 
into caves; and on the tops of mountains 
have no reflection, and little ſtrength : but 
to dwell on mountains having a clear pure 
air, and dry vallies, whence no clouds or 

vapours aſcend, like thoſe mountains which 
encompaſs Barbary, whereon people live to 
an hundred years of age, 1s wholeſome. 

SUCH an air, either in caves or in moun- 
tains, is not naturally prædatory, but our 
common air being of a heating quality, 


through the heat of the ſun, muſt be kept 
out of the body. 


THe 
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Tux air is anita by ſhutting or ling 
„ | 

CoLDness of the air, nakedneſs of the ſkin, | 
waſhing in cold water, binders applied toit, 
as maſtick, myrrh, and myrtle, cloſe the 
pores of the body. 

Baruas alſo, made of aſtringent 3 
waters, extracted from ſteel and glaſs, 
ſtrongly contract and cloſe the ſkin, but muſt 
be ſeldom uſed, eſpecially in ſummer. 

CoNnCERNING filling; painting, ointments, 
oils, and pomanders, preſerve the ſubſtance 
of the body, as oil- colours and varniſh pre- 
ſerve wood. 

TuzE Ancient Britons painted their bodies 
with wood, and were very long-lived; and 
ſo were the Picts, receiving their name from 
painting their bodies. 

THE Virginians and Brafihans paint them- 
| ſelves, and are very long-lived; for the 
French Friars lately found there ſome Indian 
who could remember an hundred and twenty 
years lince the building of Farnamburg. | 

Joun of Times living to three hundred 
years of age, being aſked what preſervatives | 
had made him live fo long, anſwered, ** Oil 
« without, honey within.“ „5 

| 1 Tas 
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Tas Wd Fifa alſo live very long, being 
uſed to anoint themſelves naked before the 
fire with old ſalt- petre: and the Counteſs of 
Deſmond. bred: teeth thrice, and lived to an 
hundred and forty years of age. 

Tue Iriſb wear faffroned-linen ſhirts, 

which continue long clean, and lengthen life; 
for ſaffron: being a great binder, oily, and 
hot without ſharpneſs, is yery comfortable 


tothe ſkin. I remember that an Engliſhman 


going to ſea, and having put a bag of ſaffron 
within his doublet, next his breaſt, to avoid 
paying of cuſtom, was. in that voyage very 
healthy, having been formerly always fea» 


lick. 


Punk fine linen, ei to the advice 
of Hippocrates, ſhould be worn in winter 
next the ſkin: in ſummer coarſer linen and 
oiled; for the ſpirits being then very much 
exhaled, the pores of the ſkin ng be 
cloſed and filled. 

ANoOINTING the ſkin at the firſt riſing 
out of bed with oil of olives, or of almonds, 
mingled with bay- ſalt and ſaffron, is good to 


lengthen lite, But this muſt be done lightly 


with wool, or a ſoft ſponge, not poured on 
Vor, II. 1: 1 
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the body; or  inflicad} thereof oiled er | 


be wor n. 5 
Bur the Grecians and Wee except the 
Boos! formerly uſing this anointing with 


oil, now left off in Italy, only after bathing, 


to cloſe the pores, too open by the heat of 
the baths, lived only to the uſual period; 
therefore bathing without anointing is un- 
healthy, but anointing without bathing is 


very good. Beſides, precious ointments were 


then uſed for delicacy! and Ce guey” not for 
health, or to lengthen life. y 
ANOINTING is good to keep. out ery in 
winter, and the ſpirits in the ſummer from 
ſcattering, and to defend them from the præ- 
datory power of the air. 
Ix anointing with oil, fourcautions, dviſoe 
from four diſcommodities, are to be obſerved. 
THE firſt diſcommodity is, that ſuppreſſing 
{ſweat may breed diſeaſes out of thoſe excre- 
mentitious humours, if not prevented by 
purgations and gliſters: forſweating, though 
healthy, weakens nature, and ſhortens life; 
but moderate purgatives work on the hu- 
mours, not the ſpirits, as ſweat does. 
TRE ſecond diſcommodity is, that by 
Heating and — the body, the encloſed 
ſpirits 
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y Wl ſpirits venting not forth by breathing, may 
ir become hot. This inconvenience is prevented 
le by a cool diet, and by often taking ſuch 
h coolers, as in the operation of blood ſhall be 


g mentioned. 

of TulnpLx, atiointing may make the bead 
; heavy, by ſtriking back the obſtructed vas 
n- pours towards it: but purgatives, gliſters, 
is and cloſing the mouth of the ventricle with 
re reſtrictive binders, and combing and rubbing 


the head with lye to cauſe the exhalations, 
and uſing exerciſes to vent humours by the 
pores of the ſkin, all prevent this inconve- 
nience. , 
Tu fourth diſcommodity, being of 4 
more ſubtle nature, is that by detaining the 
old and continual generation of new ſpirits, 
they would feed on, and waſte the body ; but 
this aſſertion is erroneous ; for the ſpirits 
from being confined are dull, and flow in 


by motion : beſides, this inconvenience may be 
oh remedied by coolers, ſteeped in oil of roſes 
ife; and myrtle; but caſſia and heaters muſt be 


ſhunned. 

Tus linings of ei for exhauſting and 
drawing the body, ſhould not be of a watery, 
g 2 but 


4 
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but oily ſubſtance; and therefore baize and 
woollen linings are better than linen: and 
ſweet powders ſooner loſe their ſcent among 
linen, than among woollens; linen being 
ſoft and clean, but not ſo healthy as woollen. 
Tux wild Iriſb beginning to grow ſick, 
take out the ſheets of their beds, and after. 
wards wrap themſelves in the woollen blan- 
kets. | RE. 
CarDED wool worn next the ſkin, in 
breeches and doublets, is very good. 
ACCUSTOMED air waſtes not the body ſo 
much as when changed. But in other re- 
ſpects change of air is good to enliven and 
refreſh the ſpirits. So much for keeping out 
and avoiding the predatory power of the 
air. 5 
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Tar OPERATION ON THE BLOOD, 
A N D» 


COOLING: TS: HEAT; 


THE two operations following have the 


" ſame relation to the former, as actives to 
paſſives, which endeavour to keep the ſpirits 
and air from waſting the body; as theſe ſhew 
how to make the blood, moiſture, and body 
leſs ſubject to depredation and waſting. 
Three powerful rules, concerning the opera- 
tion on the blood, ſhall be firſt propounded. 

Fixsr, blood, being cold, is leſs diſſipable. 
There are two coolers more agreeable to the 


following intentions, than julips or potions. 


Ix youth, gliſters, not purgative or clean- 
ſing, but only cooling and opening, made 


of the juice of lettuce, purſlain, liver-wort, 


ſevergreen or houſe-leek, flea-wort ſeed, 


with atemperate opening decoction, mingled 


with a little camphire: but in age, inſtead 
ot houſe-leek and purſſain, the juice of bo- 
rage and endive may be uſed; and theſe gliſ- 
ters mult be an hour or more retained, 


GS SE 
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SECONDLY, in ſummer a' bath may be 
made of ſweet lukewarm water, and new 


whey and roſes, inſtead of mallows, mercury, 
milk, and ſuch like mollifiers and ſofteners. 


Tux third rule only qualifies the ſub. 
ſtance of the blood, making it firmer and leſs 


ſubject to diffipation, or to the 3 heat 
of the ſpirits. 


To effect this, drugs of wood may be 
ſafely and effectually uſed in infuſions and 


decoctions, being goal to make the blood 


fine, and not dangerous for breeding of ob- 


ſtructions; and their infuſions taken i In diet 


.or. drink, having no dregs, eafily pierce 
into the yeins. 
Dxvss of wood are, ſanders, the aak, and 


vine; but hot woods, having in them any 
.rofin or gum, are not good: but dry roſe- 
mary ſtalks, being a ſhrub as long-lived as 


many trees, and ſuch a quantity of 1yy-ſtalks 
as will not make the potion unſavory, may 
be uſed. 

Daves of wood may bs alfo boiled in 
broths, infuſed into ale or wine before they 
are ſettled or refined: but guiacum, and ſuch 


. drugs, mult be put in before the broths are 


boiled, that the ſubſtance of the firmer parts 
of 
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of the wood, being diffolved, may remain in 


v the broth: but whether aſh is good in po- 
tions is uncertain. So much of the opera- 
. tion on the Mach, 


— — 


OPERATION ox MOISTURE or Taz BODY. 


19 kinds of bodies, formerly menti- 
oned, are not eaſily conſumed : hard 
bodies, as metals and ſtones; fat, as oil and 
wax. 1 1 
THEREFORE the moiſture of the body 
muſt be hardened, and made fat or dewy. _ 
Mo1sTURE is hardened by firm food; by 


exerciſe, compacting the juice, that it may 
not be ſoft and frothy. Animal and farina- 
ceous ſubſtances are good for compacting the 
ſolids 
Punk water, a with wine or 8 

hardens the moiſture of the body; and be- 
cauſe the ſpirit of the water is dull and 
piercing, nitre BY be mingled with it. 


884 Max 


cold, thickening the ſkin and fleſh ; and by 
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Mäx thick clothes bn the bed, or back, 
Weaken and ſoften the body. | 

WasfixG the body in cold baths let: 
thens life; but hot baths are very bad. Blths 
of binding mineral waters were formerly 
mentioned. 

By an eaſy idle life, bm exerciſe, the 
fleſh 1s made diffipable and ſoft ; but by ſtout 
exerciſes, uſed without exceſſive ſweating and 
wearineſs, it is compacted and hardened, 
Swimming is alſo a good exerciſe, and gene- 
ally all exerciſes abroad are better than 
within the houſe. Frictions fupply the want 
of exerciſe, and diſtribute nouriſhment. 

To make hard moiſture, oily and dewy i i 
a more perfect work than hardening, being 
attended with no inconvenience; whereas 
hardeners of moiſture, by ſtaying the con- 
ſumption, further, and by hindering the 
reparation, and: renewing of nouriſhment, 
prevent long life: but oil and Juicy nouriſh- 
ment, by bedewing the body, is leſs diſli- 
pable, and more reparable, | 

To breed this oilineſs in the body, FE | 
or baked meat is better than boiled or ſtewed, 
or dreſſed in any kind with water; more oil 
being diſtilled and extracted out of dry ſub- 


ſtances 


Ces 
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ſtances than moiſt. And generally all ſirect. 
things moiſten the body with this oilineſs, 
as ſugar, honey, ſweet-almonds, pine-apples, 
piſtachio-nuts, dates, raiſins, and figs: but 


all four, ſalt, ſharp meats, breed no dewy 


oilineſs. 
ALso ſeeds, nuts, and roots, the Maniches 


uſing no other diet, are good with meat and 


in ſauces; for all kinds of bread, being the 
confirmer of meats, is made of ſeeds or roots. 
But drink, as the vehicle carrying down 
meat, eſpecially moiſtens and ſoftens the 
body: therefore drinks not ſharp or ſour, but 
ripe and clear, are beſt, as wine being, as the 
old woman ſaid in Plautus, ** toothleſs with 
* age:“ alſo ſtale beer and ale, not ſharp, 
but ripe and pleaſant. _ 

METHEGLIN, ſtrong and old, is a good 
drink; but incorporated with ſugar inſtead 
of honey, which 1s ſharp, would be better, 
eſpecially after a year, or ſix months age; 
the rawneſs of the water being then gone, 
and the ſugar grown ſubtle and ſpirituous. 
But old wine and ſtale drink, being ſubtle, 
and fall of oilineſs, are alſo ſpirituous and 
ſharp, and not ſo good; therefore pork or 
veniſon well boiled, being laid in veſſels of 

wine, 
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wine, ale, or beer, the ſpirits of theſe liquors 
feeding thereon, will loſe their ſharpneſs, - 

ALso beer or ale, with bread of wheat, 
barley, and peaſe; potatoes, bur and other 
ſweet roots, to the quantity of a third part, 
is better to prolong life, than drink made 
only of grain. : | 

FLowERs alſo, being not ſharp or biting, 
are good ſauces and ſallads for meat, as 1vy- 
flowers with vinegar, marigold- -leaves, and 
| betony-flowers in broths, | 


To PROMOTE DIGESTION. 


H ow the 3 liver, 3 and 

brain, the principal parts and fountains 
of concoction, may be comforted, and made 
to perform their offices, by imparting nou- 
riſhment and ſpirits to the ſeveral parts, and 


renewing the body, phyſical rules and pre- 
ſcriptions declare. „ 

Tu ſpleen, gall, reins, midriff, ſmall 
outs, and lights, as members ſerving the ag 
cip 


® 
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cipal parts, are here to be conſidered, becauſe 
their diſeaſes may be derived to the principal 
parts; but by good digeſtion, and the ſound- 
neſs and ſtrength of the principal parts, life 
is prolonged, and the body nouriſhed and 
kept from decaying in old age. 

Bur medicines and diets agreeable to the 
ſtate of bodies, and comfortable to the four 
principal parts, are preſcribed in phyſic: for 
medicines are neceflary to recover and pre- 
ſerve. health; but life is chiefly lengthened 
by a good phyſical diet, preſcribed in theſe 
choice receipts following. 

THE ſtomach, reſembling the good man 
of the houſe, and being the cauſe of all con- 
coction and digeſtion, muſt be fortified and 
ſtrengthened, by being kept temperately 
warm, retentive, and clean, without oppreſ- 
five humours; not empty or faſting, being 
nouriſhed by itſelf more than by the veins ; 


and laſtly, in appetite, oy digeſtion is 
ſharpened. ; 


Warm drinks are alſo very nk for a 
famous phyſician would uſually. at dinner 
and ſupper, eat a meſs of hot broth very gree- 
dily, and afterwards with that he could caſt 


it 
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it up again, ſaying, that he needed not ws 
but the warmth of it. : 

Ar ſupper, the firſt cup of wine, hive, 
ale, or any other kind of drink, muſt bs 
always warmed. | 

Sors of bread dipped in wine wherein 
roſemary and citron bark have been infuſed 
with ſugar, are better in the middle of Jy 
than wine. 

Quinces are gobd to — the ſto- 
mach; but ſyrup of quinces taken alone 
after meals, and with vinegar before meals, 
are better than quinces, which are too heavy 
for the ſtomach. 

Rosk MARY, elecampane, maſtich, worm- 
wood, ſage, and mint, are exceeding good 
for the ſtomach. Pills of aloes, maſtich, 
and ſaffron, taken in winter before dinner, 
are alſo very good; the aloes being firſt waſn- 
ed in roſe-water, the infuſion of dragant 
in vinegar, and then diffolved | in ſweet freſh 
oil of almonds. 

AN infuſion of wormwood, with a little 
elecampane and ſanders, may be ſometimes | 
uſed in winter. 1 5 

Id ſummer, a draught of white wine of 
the infuſion of powder of pearl, and powder 

of 
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of river crayfiſh ſhells, and a little chalk, 


very much refreſhes and ſtrengthens the 


ſtomach. 

Bur all cold morning draughts commonly 
uſed, as ſyrups, decoctions, whey, beer, or 
ale, are unwholeſome, coolers being not good 
for an empty ſtomach ; but five hours after 
dinner, and an hour after a light breakfaſt 
they may be uſed. | 

 FasTING often is bad for long life; and 


ſo is alſo all kinds of thirſt: for the ſto- 


mach muſt be kept clean, but always moiſt. 

THE anointing of the back-bone, over 
againſt the mouth of the ſtomach, with good 
freſh oil of olives, in a ſolution of mithri- 
date, is very comfortable for the ſtomach. 

A bag of wool ſteeped in ſharp wine, 
after the infuſion of myrtle, citron bark, and 
a little ſaffron, is good to be worn always 
next the ſtomach. 

Tae liver muſt be kept from inflamma- 
tion, being ſubject to nel, and obſtruc- 
tions in age. 

To the rules laid down, find; in the 
operation of blood, theſe choice preſcrip- 
Lions may be added. 
| Poux- 
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| PoMtGrxANATE-WINE, or pomegranate 
juice newly ſqueezed into a glaſs, may be 
taken in the morning with ſome ſugar, and 
alittle citron bark, and three or four whole 
cloves, from February to the end of April. 
| ALots waſhed, and allayed, is hurtful to 
the liver; therefore not commonly to be 
taken. Rhubarb diſſolved in ſweet oil of 
almonds, and roſe-water, are good for the 
liver, being taken before meat, becauſe a 
dryer, and at- ſeveral times, either alone 
with tartar, or a little bay- ſalt, leſt by purg- 
ing away the thin matter, the humours ſhould 
become tougher and harder. RR 

TakE the decoction of ſteel twice or 
thrice a year to looſen obſtructions and ſtop- 
pages in the liver; two or three fpoonfuls 
of oil being firſt taken, and the body, eſpe- 
cially the arms and fore part of the ſtomach, 
afterwards ſtirred by exerciſe. : 

SWEE'L drinks keep the liver from grow- 
ing dry, eſpecially incorporated and made 
of ſweet fruits and roots, as raiſins, jujubs, 
dry bigs, dates, parſnips, potatoes, and li- 
quorice. Alſo drink made of Indian maize, 
and other ſweet compounds is very good. 


It is an obſer vation, that the keeping of the 
liver 
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liver fat 404 ſoft lenpadng e ey the 
opening of the liver procures health, in 


obſtructions joined with inflammations : ſo 


much of ſtrengthening the liver. 
A good air is better known by experience 
than ſigns. The beſt air is on a level, open 
plain, the foil being. dry, not barren and 
ſandy, but naturally bearing wild betony, 
featherfew, and wild mints, ſhaded with ſome 
trees, and black-berry-buſhes, and watered 
with.no great river, but with clear gravelly 
brooks. The morning air is more healthy 
than the evening air, which is accounted 
more pleaſant. 1 | 
An air ſomewhat rough, and ſtirred with 
a gentle wind, 1s better than a calm clear 
air; and in the morning the weſt wind is 
beſt, but the north wind in the afternoon. 
SwEET odours and ſmells are very com- 
fortable to the heart, *yet a good air hath 
not always a good ſmell ; for as peſtilential 
airs have no very bad ſmell, ſo oftentimes 
wholeſome Airs are not very ſweet and frag- 
rant, but the odour and ſcent of a good air 
ſhould be interchangeably taken, for one 
continual excellent odour or ſcent oppreſſes 
the ſpirits, Noſegays are good in the open 


air 
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air, but growing ane yeild the beſt odour, 
and ſcents: alſo walking and ors in fuck 
ſweet air is very good. 210 

Cooling ſmells are better for a digs 
than hot ſcents; therefore in the morning 
and at noon, the ſteam of perfumes made 
of vinegar, roſe- Water, and wine put into a 
braſs - pan, being received into the brain, is 
very good. Wine poured on the earth 
when digged, yeilds a good ſcent and ſmell. 
Alſo orange- flour water mingled with roſe- 
water and briſk wine, being ſmelled to, or 
infuſed into the noſtrils, 1s very good. 

Small pills made of amber, muſk, Lignum 
Ales, Lignum Rhodium, flower de luce roots, 
roſes, roſe-water, and Indian balſam being 
chewed, and held in the mouth, are com- 
fortable for the heart and ſpirits. 

Vapours ariſing from medicines taken in- 
wardly to ſtrengthen and cheriſh the heart, 
muſt be wholeſome, clear, and cooling, hot 
vapours being bad, for wine yeilding hot 
vapours, is like poppy in quality. 

The chiefeſt cordials uſed in diet are am- 
bergris, ſaffron, kermes, being hot and dry; 
and for coolers bugloſs and men, 


lemons and apples. 
1 OnsnAvr 


© | 
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OsskRVE alſo that great, conſtant and 
heroical deſires, ſtrengthen and enlarge the 
heart. 

Orrun, nitre, and other inferior drugs 
procuring ſleep, are good for the brain, be- 
ing the ſeat and reſidence of the animal ſpirits, 
and protected or annoyed by the ſtomach : 
therefore ſtomach cordials are comfortable 
alſo to the brain. | 

BATHE the feet every * in a bath made 
of lye, bay-ſalt, ſage, chamomile, fennel, 
ſweet marjoram, and angelica leaves. 

SUFFUMIGATIONS alſo, or perfumes of 
dry roſemary, dry. bay-leaves, and lignum 
aloes; (for ſweet gums oppreſs the n are 
good every morning. 

No hot drugs or ſpices, except nutmegs, 
may be outwardly applied, to the head, 
but to the ſoles of the feet, anointing the 
head lightly with oil, roſe-water, myrtle- 
water, falt, and ſaffron INT. NN together, is 
very good. | 

A morning potion of three or four grains 
ofoil, of Bezoars ſtone, with a little angelica 
ſeed and cinnamon, once in fourteen days, 


being taken in the morning ſtrengthens 
Vor. II. Hh 
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the brain, and thickens and quickens the 
ſpirits. 

All theſe . eakieg in diet com- 
fort the brain; variety of medicines being 
the daughter of ignorance; many diſhes 
breeding many diſeaſes, and many medicines 
effecting few cures. And ſo much of the 
operation on the principal parts for extru- 
fion and driving out of nouriſhment. 


To PREPARE rus OUTWARD PARTS 
FO --* 


ATTRACTING NOURISHMENTS. 


O OD digeſtion of the inward parts, be- 

ing the chief cauſe of good nouriſhment, 

the outward parts muſt alſo perform their 
offices and duties, by attracting the nouriſh- 
ment from digeſtion. 
Tu outward parts by bodily exerciſc 
comfort edand warmed, chearfully attract 
 houriſhment. 


2 


at. 
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nouriſhment. The exerciſes attracting new 
moiſture to the limbs, being violent, looſen 
them, and conſume the old moiſture. 

EXERCISE, by chafing the limbs, is alſo 
very good when moderate, for the body 
muſt not reſpire, nor ſweat too much by 
rubbing or exerciſe. Therefore it is better 


abroad than in the houls, and in winter thati 


in ſummer. ä 

EXERCISE on a faſting ſtomach by "BO | 
ing, waſte the ſpirits and moiſture of the 
body, and being unhealthful on a full 
ſtomach, is beſt after a light breakfaſt, not 
of phyſical morning potions, or raiſins or 
hgs, but plain meat and drink moderately 
taken, 

EXERCISE mult ſtir all the body, not the 
knees or arms only, but generally all the 
limbs of the body, and the poſture ſhouid 
be every hour changed, except in fleeping. 


M FOOD 
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FOOD and DIE T. 


PHILOSOPHERS might better than phy- 
ſticians follow common opinion, in con- 
demning many ſervices and meſſes of meat, 
as not lengthening life, but preſerving 
health; for a heterogeneous mixture of 
meats, more readily nouriſhes the veins, 
breeding better moiſture than one kind of 
meat : moreover, variety excites the appe- 
tite, and the appetite ſharpens digeſtion. 
So that a various kind of diet according to 
the ſeafons of the year, is approved. 
Goop ſauces are wholeſome preparatives 
to meat, preſerving health, and prolonging 

life. | 3 
CovuRsE fare requires ſtrong drink and 
piercing ſauces that may ſink into the meat; 
but with fine fare, ſmall drink is beſt, and 
fat ſauces. | | 

BoiLED meat dreſſed with moift cooling 
ſauces, does not moiſten the body, though 
good in hot ſickneſſes, but affording no oily 
nouriſhment; 


good. 
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nouriſhment ; boiled meats being not ſo good 
as roaſted or baked with a quick fire. 

SOLID meats ſo corned with ſalt, that lit- 


tle or no ſalt need be eaten therewith at the 


table, is good, ſalt meat being better for di- 


geſtion, than ſalt eaten with meat. 
BxEAD well leavened, but lightly ſalted 


in a very hot oven, is beſt. 


MearT and drink diſſolved and mingled 
together, is eaſy of digeſtion. Therefore 


_ chickens, partridges, or pheaſants, firſt par- 


boiled with water and falt, then wiped, 
dried- and boiled to a jelly, in wine or ale 
with ſome ſugar, makes a ſtrong comfortable 
broth, 

To exceed ſometimes in the quantity of 
meat and drink, and to water the body by 
great feaſts and . drinking, is ſometimes 


Hh 3 ” TE 
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Tax OP ERATION ON THE 


| | | 3 
"LAST ACT or ASSIMILATION, 


HE nature of the laſt act of aſſimilation 
or conyerting into the like ſubſtance, 
being the intended effect of the three former 
operations, may be h 1 en 
without rules. 

= Al bodies deſire to aſſimilate * 
= convert ſubſtances into their own kind. 
Flame, ſpirit, and air, being thin and ſpiri- 
tuous, do courageoùuſly perform this work, 
but thick and groſs ſubſtances very weakly; 
this deſire ot aſſimilating being reſtrained by 

a ſtronger deſire of reſt and eaſe, 

For this deſire of aſſimilating, reſtrained 
in the body, is ineffectual until it be by. heat 
and ſpirit freed, excited and actuated ; and 

therefore lifeleſs bodies do not aſſimilate, 
and living creatures aſſimilate, digeſt, and 
conyert into their own ſubſtance. 

Moe heat is required to make hard bodies 
aflimilate and digeſt, therefore the parts of 
the body n bars with age, muſt be 

ſoftened 
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ſoftened; and . ths weak encreaſed, for 
helping digeſtion.” | 

For — heat take this rule or 
axiom. 
Tux act of aſſimilation incited and pro- 
voked by heat, a very accurate ſubtile mo- 
tion, and moſt powerful, when bodily mo- 
tion, the diſturber thereof, ceaſes. For a 
ſubſtance of one kind will not ſeparate into 
parts of divers kinds, being moved; as curd 
will not riſe, nor the whey ſink down, the 
milk being gently ſtired. Alſo running 
water, nor any water or liquor will not 
putrefy, being continually moved and ſhak- 
ed. Therefore by this reaſon this conclu- 
ſion is inferred, 

ASSIMILATION is performed and perfected 
chiefly in ſleep and reſt, eſpecially. towards 
morning, after good digeſtion. 


1 —— 


—— * * 6 2 _— _ 4 7 * 
K 


Ox MAKING THE BODY TENDER and 
YOUNG. 


ATHS and oils ſoften lifeleſs bodies, 
attracting and ſucking in liquors, 
but not living bodies. Therefore common 


H h 4 molli- 


* 
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mollifying, ſoftening d rather draw than 
ſoften, and looſen rather than bargen * 
body, 

Barns may ed of nouriſhing ſubſtan. 
ces, like man's body, as the fat of beef, 
| hogs and deer, oyſters, milk, butter, whites 
of eggs, wheat-flour, ſweet- wine, ſugar and 
metheglin. 

WIXxI theſe ingredients; bay ſalt and old 
wine may be mingled, to make them pene- 
trate and pierce into the body. 

BINDING ingredients being oily and com- 
fortable, ſaffron, maſtick, myrrh, and 
myrtle-berries make an excellent bath. 
on the powerful working of this bath, 
four rules are obſervable, 

F1zsT before bathing, rub and anoint the 
body with oil and ſalves, that the baths 
moiſtening heat and virtue, may penetrate in 
to the body, and not the watery part; then 
ſit two hours in the bath; after bathing 
wrap the body in a ſear cloth made of 
maſtick, myrrh, pomander, and ſaffron, for 
ſtaying the perſpiration or breathing of the 
pores, until the ſoftening of the body hav- 
ing lain thus in ſear- cloth twenty-four | 
hours, be . ſolid ag hard. Laſtly, 
with 


: * 
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with anointment -of oil: Galt and ſaffron, 
the ſear-cloth being 2 off, anoint the 
body. 


In bathing, A good diet wal be kept, * 
warmth and warm drinks uſed, 


| 


— 
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OR thine diets of guiacum, ſarſa- 

parella, china-root, and ſaſſafras, being 
long ſtrictly kept, do firſt attenuate or make 
thin, then conſume or devour all the moiſ- 
ture of the body; for the French pox be- 
ing grown to gummineſs, and being got 
into the marrow and moiſture of the body, 
has been thereby cured. Some alſo by 
ſuch diets being made lean and pale, have 
afterwards grown fat and freſh-coloured, 
Therefore in the declining of age, ſuch 
diets are good to be kept once in two years, 


thereby to grow young again, as the ſnake 

does by caſting his ſkin, 
IT is my opinion, though I am no hereti- 
cal puritan, that * often and fami- 
| * 
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liarly uſed, . life more has exer- 
ciſe or ſweating. For as . anointing the 


body, ſtopping the pores, keeping out the 


air, and keeping in the ſpirits, lengthens 
life; ſo by ſweatings and outward brea- 
things, the good ſpirits and moiſture be- 
ing not eaſily repaired, are exhaled and con- 
ſumed with the excrementitious humours 
and vapours. But gentle purgatives not 
griping the belly, being taken before meat 
to prevent their drying quality, work chiefly 
on the humours. 


CAUSES AND SYMPTOMS OF DEATH. 


HE living ſpirit ſubſiſts by due motion, 
temperate, cooling and fit nouriſhment. 

A flame needs only motion and nouriſhment, 
being a ſimple ſubſtance ; the ſpirit, a com- 
pounded ſubſtance, deſtroyed by approach- 
ing nearer to the nature of flame. 
BL ood or phlegm getting into the ventri- 
eles of the brain, cauſes ſudden death, the 


ſpirit having no place of reſidence or motion. 
: | ALS0 
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AL 0 violent fractures ad beating of the 
head cauſe ſudden death, by ſtraitening 
the ſpirits in the ventricles of the brain. 
Ori and other ſtrong drugs, procuring 

inſenſibilit, do by thickening the yy | 
deprive them of motion, 

VENoMous vapours being hateful to the 
ſpirits are deadly poiſons, by whoſe malig- 
nant quality the ſpirits are oppreſſed, deprive 
ed of their motion, and made unable to re- 
fiſt ſo ſtrong an enemy. 

EXTREME drunkenneſs and alarms have 
cauſed ſudden death, the ſpirits being op- 
prefled, not with malignant vapours, but by 
redundance of vapours. 

Wirz the ſudden apprehenſion of grief 
and fear, conceived at the relation of unex- 
pected bad tidings, ſome have died ſuddenly. 

Tux exceſſive compreſſion, and enlarging 
of the ſpirits, are both deadly. 
Gar and ſudden joys have io 
many of their life. | 
ALso great evacuations of water, by inci- 
ſions for the dropſy ; or violent and ſudden 
fluxes of blood, are deadly. 

STOPPING the breath, is, through defect of 
cooling, deadly, by choaking and ſtrangling, 
the 


* 
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the motions of the ſpirits being not hindered, 
but cooling defective; for exceſſive hot air 
drawn in:for breath, n as ſoon as 
ſtopping of the breath. As by burning 
charcoal, or by the ſmell of new whited 
walls in a cloſe chamber, Juſtinian and others 
have been choaked. Fauſta the wife of Con- 
fantine the great, was ſtrangled by the . | 
of an exceeding hot bath. | 

Fon breath is drawn in by the 00 ad 
breathed forth again every third pai of a 
minute. | 

Taz beating of the pulſe, and of the 
heart, both by the ſyſtole, or backward mo- 
tion, or diaſtole or forward motion, is thrice 
as ſwift as breathing; for the beating of the 
heart, being ſtaid would cauſe death ſooner 
than ſtrangling. 3 n 
DLIAN divers, and pearl fiſhers, through 
continual uſe will. hold their breath ten tunes 
longer than another. EF 

Living creatures having lungs, hold their 
breath a ſhorter or longer time, as ys an 
more or leſs cooling. 

FisHEs need leſs cooling than other crea» 
tures, cooling and breathing themſelves. at 
their gills. And as other. creatures cannot 

endure 
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_ endure a hot cloſe air; fo fiſh in water 


quite frozen over, and long covered with 


ice, are choaked and ſtrangled. 


Tux natural heat of the ſpirits is oppreſſ- 
ed by another more violent heat, being un- 
able to endure them both without cooling, 
as may be ſeen in burning fevers, natural 
heat being extinguiſhed and diſſipated by hot 
putrified humours. 

WANT of ſleep is a want of cooling. For 
motion rarifies, makes thin, ſharpens and 
encreaſes the heat of the ſpirits. But by 
ſleep their motion is allayed, and their wan- 
dering reſtrained. For fleep ſtrengthens 


and excites the working of the inward parts 


and ſpirits, and all outward motion, but 
makes the living fpirit reſt from motion; 


every 24 hours nature requires 5 or'6 hours 


fleep. Though ſome have miraculouſly re- 
trained from fleep, for Mecænas ſlept not a 


great while before he died. 


Dt ap bodies kept from putrefaction, will 
not decay for a long time; but living bodies 
cannot ſubſiſt above three days, this ſpeedy 
conſumption, being the work of the living 


ſpirit, repairing itfelf, or making the parts 
| need repairing; and therefore living crea- 


I | tures 
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tures by ſleeping cadurd longer without a 
food, ſleep being the reception and colleSicn I 
of the living ſpirit. 
Tat ordinary neceſſities of. nature Fig 
theſe, continual motion of the ſpirits i in the 
ventricles of the brain, beating of the heart 
every third part of a moment, breathing 
every moment, ſleep and food within three 
days, the decay after fourſcore years of age 
of the faculties of digeſtion ; ; theſe defects 
being not ſeaſonably ſupplied, death will. 
enſue. So that death has three doors, the 
ſpirits failing in motion, cooling, and 
nouriſhing. | | 
Tas living ſpirit is not like a flame, con- 
tinually lighted and extinguiſhed, without 
certain duration and continuance. There- 
fore the living ſpirit is of a middle nature be · 
tween flame, being a momentary ſubſtance, 

and air being a fixed ſubſtance. 
Tax deſtruction of the organs of the ſpirits 
either by diſeaſes or violence, is another 
door of death; and ſo much of the form of 
death. 
ConvuLsons of the head and | fact, with" 
deep deadly ſighing, being a kind of convul- 
hen, and the extreme quick beating of the 
2 
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pulſe, the heart trembling with the pangs 


| of death; and ſometimes again beating : 


weakly and ſlowly as the heat begins to fail 
and faint, are two chief ſigns of death. | 

Tux immediate ſigns of death are great 
unquietneſs, tumbling and ſtriving, raking. 
with the hands, as if gathering locks of 
wool, ſtriving to take hold; and holding faſt, 
hard ſhutting of the teeth, rattling in the 
throat, trembling of the under- lip, pale coun- 
tenance, confuſed memory, ſpeechleſſneſs, 
cold ſweats, ſtretching out the body, lifting 
up the white of the eyes, and an alteration 
of the whole face, (the noſe becoming ſharp, 
the eyes hollow, and the. cheeks falling) 
with the contraction and convulſion of the 
tongue, coldneſs of the lower parts, and 
ſometimes iſſuing of blood, or ſeed, loud 
ſhrieking, ſhort breathing, the "OY of the 
lower jaws, and the like. 

To raiſe and recover to life ſuch as flee | 
and fall into a ſwoon (in which fits many 
without help would expire) uſe hot waters, 
bend the body forwards, ſtop the mouth and 
noſtrils hard, bend and wring the fingers, 
pluck off hair from the beard or head, rub 

and chafe the . eſpecially the face and 


outward 
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outward parts, caſt cold Water ſaddenly! k 64 
the face, ſhriek out aloud, bold 60 vater 
and vinegar to the noſtrils : bu 
feathers and woollen'cloth for the hyſteria 
alſo the ſmoak of a hot frying pan is go 
ſwooning, and Keeping: the body cloſe) ank 
Warm. - ors ; 
THAT many laid Posch coffined 180 by fe 
ed, were only in a ſwoon, has been di 
vered by digging them up again, and fia 
their heads beaten and bruiſed with ſtriving 
in the coffin. Of ſuch a living fung 
John Scotus, that ſubtile ſcholar was 4 
morable example, who by his ſervant 
(abſent at his burial, but acquainted with 
thoſe fits wherein he falling, was fuppelens 
to be dead, and ſo buried,) being digg 
up again, was found in that mam 
with his head and other limbs | deaten a 
bruiſed. 85 _— Y 
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